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FREDERIC THE GREAT. 


Frederic the Great and his Times. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Thomas Camtbei.i, , Esq. 2 vols. 6vo. London: 1842. 


Tins work , which has the high honour of being introduced 
to the world by the author of Lochiel and Hohenlinden, is not 
wholly unworthy of so distinguished a chaperon. It professes, 
indeed , to be no more than a compilation ; but it is an ex- 
ceedingly amusing compilation , and we shall be glad to have 
more of it. The narrative comes down at present only to the 
commencement of the Seven Years’ War, and therefore does 
not comprise the most interesting portion of Frederic’s reign. 

It may not be unacceptable to our readers that we should 
take this opportunity of presenting them with a slight sketch 
of the life of the greatest king that has , in modem times, 
succeeded by right of birth to a throne. It may , we fear , be 
impossible to compress so long and eventful a story within the 
limits which we must prescribe to ourselves. Should we be 
compelled to break off, we may perhaps , when the continua- 
tion of this work appears, return to the subject. 

The Prussian monarchy , the youngest of the great Euro- 
pean states , but in population and revenue the fifth among 
them , and in art, science, and civilisation entitled to the third, 
if not to the second place, sprang from a humble origin. 
About the beginning of the fifteenth centuiy , the marquisate 
Biographical Essays. 1 
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of Brandenburg was bestowed by the Emperor Sigismund on 
the noble family of Ilohenzollern. In the sixteenth century 
that family embraced the Lutheran doctrines. It obtained 
from the King of Poland, early in the seventeenth century, 
the investiture of the duchy of Prussia. Even after this acces- 
sion of territory, the chiefs of the house of Hohcnzollern 
hardly ranked with the Electors of Saxony and Bavaria. The 
soil of Brandenburg was for the most part sterile. Even 
round Berlin, the capital of the province, and round Potsdam, 
the favourite residence of the Margraves , the country was a 
desert. In some places, the deep sand could with difficulty be 
forced by assiduous tillage to yield thin crops of lye and oats. 
In other places, the ancient forests, from which the conquerors 
of the Roman empire had descended on the Danube, re- 
mained untouched by the hand of man. Where the soil was 
rich it was generally marshy, and its insalubrity repelled the 
cultivators whom its fertility attracted. Frederic William, 
called the Great Elector, was the prince to whose policy his 
successors have agreed to ascribe their greatness. He ac- 
quired by the peace of Westphalia several valuable posses- 
sions , and among them the rich city and district of Magde- 
burg; and he left to his son Frederic a principality as con- 
siderable as any which was not called a kingdom. 

Frederic aspired to the style of royalty. Ostentatious and 
profuse , negligent of his true interests and of his high duties, 
insatiably eager for frivolous distinctions, he added nothing to 
the real weight of the state which he governed: perhaps he 
transmitted his inheritance to his children impaired rather 
than augmented in value ; but he succeeded in gaining the 
great object of his life , the title of King. In the year 1700 
he assumed this new dignity. He had on that occasion to 
undergo all the mortifications which fall to the lot of am- 
bitious upstarts. Compared with the other crowned heads of 
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Europe , he made a figure resembling that which a Nabob or a 
Commissary , who had bought a title , would make in the com- 
pany of Peers whose ancestors had been attainted for treason 
against the Plantagenets. The envy of the class which 
Frederic quitted, and the civil scorn of the class into which he 
intruded himself, were marked in veiy significant ways. The 
Elector of Saxony at first refused to acknowledge the new 
Majesty. Lewis the Fourteenth looked down on his brother 
King with an air not unlike that with which the count in 
Moliere’s play regards Monsieur Jourdain, just fresh from the 
mummery of being made a gentleman. Austria exacted large 
sacrifices in return for her recognition , and at last gave it un- 
graciously. 

Frederic was succeeded by his son, Frederic William, a 
prince who must be allowed to have possessed some talents for 
administration , but whose character was disfigured by odious 
vices , and whose eccentricities were such a3 had never before 
been seen out ;of a madhouse. He was exact and diligent in 
the transacting of business; and he was the first who formed 
the design of obtaining for Prussia a place among the Euro- 
pean powers , altogether out of proportion to her extent and 
population, by means of a strong military organization. Strict 
economy enabled him to keep up a peace establishment of 
sixty thousand troops. These troops were disciplined in such 
a manner , that , placed beside them , the household regiments 
of Versailles and St. James’s would have appeared an awk- 
ward squad. The master of such a force could not but be 
regarded by all his neighbours as a formidable enemy and a 
valuable ally. 

But the mind of Frederic William was so ill regulated, 
that all his inclinations became passions , and all his passions 
partook of the character of moral and intellectual disease. 
His parsimony degenerated into sordid avarice. His taste for 

1 * 
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military pomp and order became a mania, like that of a Dutch 
burgomaster for tulips , or that of a member of the Roxburglie 
Club for Caxtons. While the envoys of the Court of Berlin 
were in a state of such squalid poverty as moved the laughter 
of foreign capitals , while the food placed before the princes 
and princesses of the blood-royal of Prussia was too scanty to 
appease hunger, and so bad that even hunger loathed it, no 
price was thought too extravagant for tall recruits. The 
ambition of the King was to form a brigade of giants, and 
every country was ransacked by his agents for men above the 
ordinary stature. These researches were uot confined to 
Europe. No head that towered above the crowd in the bazaars 
of Aleppo, of Cairo, or of Surat, could escape the crimps of 
Frederic William. One Irishman , more than seven feet high, 
who was picked up in London by the Prussian ambassador, 
received a bounty of near thirteen hundred pounds sterling, 
very much more than the ambassador’s salary. This extra- 
vagance was the more absurd , because a stout youth of five 
feet eight, who might have been procured for a few dollars, 
would in all probability have been a much more valuable 
soldier. But to Frederic William this huge Irishman was 
what a brass Otho, or a Vinegar Bible , is to a collector of a 
different kind. 

It is remarkable, that though the main end of Frederic 
William’s administration was to have a great military force, 
though his reign forms an important epoch in the history of 
military discipline, and though his dominant passion was the 
love of military display , he was yet one of the most pacific of 
princes. We are afraid that his aversion to war was not the 
effect of humanity , but was merely one of his thousand whims. 
His feeling about his troops seems to have resembled a miser’s 
feeling about his money. He loved to collect them , to count 
them, to see them increase 5 but he could not find it in his heart 
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to break in upon the precious hoard. He looked forward to 
some future time when his Patagonian battalions were to 
drive hostile infantry before them like sheep : but this future 
time was always receding; and it is probable that, if his life 
had been prolonged thirty years , his superb army would never 
have seen any harder service than a sham fight in the fields 
near Berlin. But the great military means which he had 
collected were destined to be employed by a spirit far more 
daring and inventive than his own. 

Frederic, sumamed the Great, son of Frederic William, 
was born in January 1712. It may safely be pronounced that 
he had received from nature a strong and sharp under- 
standing, and a rare firmness of temper and intensity of will.' 
As to the other parts of his character, it is difficult to say 
whether they are to be ascribed to nature , or to the strange 
training which he underwent. The history of his boyhood is 
painfully interesting. Oliver Twist in the parish workhouse, 
Smike at Dotheboys Hall, were petted children when com- 
pared with this wretched heir- apparent of a crown, j The 
nature of Frederic William was hard and bad, and the habit 
of exercising .arbitrary power had made him frightfully 
savage. His rage constantly vented itself to right and left in 
curses and blows. When his Majesty took a walk, every 
human being fled before him, as if a tiger had broken loose 
from a menagerie. If he met a lady in the street , he gave her 
a kick , and told her to go home and mind her brats. If he 
saw a clergyman staring at the soldiers, he admonished the 
reverend gentleman to betake himself to study and prayer, 
and enforced this pious advice by a sound caning, ad- 
ministered on the spot. But it was in his own house that he 
was most unreasonable and ferocious. His palace was hell, 
and he the most execrable of fiei^Is, a cross between Moloch 
and Puck. 'His son Frederic and his daughter Wilhehnina, 
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afterwards Margravine of Bareuth, were in an especial 
manner objects of his aversion. His own mind was uncul- 
tivated. He despised literature. He hated infidels , papists, . 
and metaphysicians, and did not very well understand in 
what they differed from each other. The business of life, 
according to him , was to drill and to be drilled. The recrea- 
tions suited to a prince, were to sit in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, to sip Swedish beer between the puffs of the pipe, to 
play backgammon for three-halfpence a rubber , to kill wild 
hogs, and to shoot partridges by the thousand. The Prince 
Royal showed little inclination either for the serious employ- 
ments or for the amusements of his father. He shirked the 
duties of the parade : he detested the fume of tobacco : he had 
no taste either for backgammon or for field sports. He had 
an exquisite ear, and performed skilfully on the flute. His 
earliest instructors had been French refugees , and they had 
awakened in him a strong passion for French literature and 
French society. Frederic William regarded these tastes as 
effeminate and contemptible , and, by abuse and persecution, 
made them still stronger. Things became worse when the 
Prince Royal attained that time of life at which the great 
revolution in the human mind and body takes place. He was 
guilty of some youthful indiscretions, which no good and wise 
parent would regard with severity. ■ At a later period he was 
accused, truly or falsely, of vices from which History averts 
her eyes, and which even Satire blushes to name, vices 
such that , to borrow the energetic language of Lord Keeper 
Coventry, “the depraved nature of man, which of itself 
carrieth man to all other sin, abhorreth them.” But the 
offences of his youth were not characterized by any peculiar 
turpitude. ' They excited, however, transports of rage in the 
king, who hated all faults except those to which he was him- 
self inclined, and who conceived that he made ample atone- 
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raent to Heaven for h^s brutality, by holding the softer 
passions in detestation. The Prince Royal , too , was not one 
of those who are content to take their religion on trust. He 
asked puzzling questions, and brought forward arguments 
which seemed to savour of something different from pure 
Lutheranism. The King suspected that his son was inclined 
to be a heretic of some sort or other, whether Calvinist or 
Atheist his Majesty did not very well know. The ordinary 
malignity of Frederic William was bad enough. He now 
thought malignity a part of his duty as a Christian man , and 
all the conscience that he had stimulated his hatred\'Phe flute . 
was broken : the French books were sent out of the palace : 
the Prince was kicked and cudgelled , and pulled by the hair. 
As dinner the plates were hurled at his head: sometimes he 
was restricted to bread and water: sometimes he was forced 
to swallow food so nauseous that he could not keep it on his 
s;omach. Once his father knocked him down, dragged him 
along the floor to a window , and was with difficulty prevented 
from strangling him with the cord of the curtain. The Queen, 
for the crime of not wishing to see her son murdered , was sub- 
jicted to the grossest indignities. The Princess Wilhelmina, 
vho took her brother’s part; was treated almost as ill as 
Mrs. Brownrigg’s apprentices. Driven to despair, the un* 
happy youth tried to run away. Then the fury of the old 
tyrant rose to madness. The Prince was an officer in the 
army: his flight was therefore desertion; and, in the moral 
code of Frederic William , desertion was the highest of all 
ciimes. “ Desertion,” says this royal theologian, in one of his 
hdf crazy letters, “is from hell. It is a work of the children 
of the Devil. No child of God could possibly be guilty of it.” 
Al accomplice of the Prince , in spite of the recommendation 
of a court-martial , was mercilessly put to death. It seemed 
pr(bable that the Prince himself would suffer the same fate. 
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It was with difficulty that the intercession of the States of • 
Holland, of the Kings of Sweden and Poland, and of the 
Emperor of Germany, saved the House of Brandenburg from 
the stain of an unnatural murder. After months of cruel 
suspense , Frederic learned that his life would be spared. He 
remained , however , long a prisoner ; but he was not on that 
account to be pitied. He found in his gaolers a tenderness 
which he had never found in his father; his table was not 
sumptuous, but he had wholesome food in sufficient quantity 
to appease hunger: he could read the Henriade without being 
kicked, and could play on his flute without having it broken 
over his head. 

When his confinement terminated he was a man.. He had 
nearly completed his twenty-first year, and could scarcely be 
kept much longer under the restraints which had made his 
boyhood miserable. Suffering had matured his understanding, 
while it had hardened his heart and soured his temper. He 
had learned self-command and dissimulation: he affected to 
conform to some of his father’s views , and submissively 
accepted a wife, who was a wife only in name, from life 
father’s hand. He also served ■with credit, though without 
any opportunity of acquiring brilliant distinction, under the 
command of Prince Eugene, during a campaign marked by 
no extraordinary events. He was now permitted to keep ft 
separate establishment, and was therefore able to indulge 
with caution his own tastes. Partly in order to conciliate tie 
king, and partly, no doubt, from inclination, he gaveupa 
portion of his time to military and political business, and this 
gradually acquired such an aptitude for affairs as his mest 
intimate associates were not aware that he possessed. 

His favourite abode was at Rheinsberg, near the frontbr 
which separates the Prussian dominions from the Duchyof 
Mecklenburg. Rheinsberg is a fertile and smiling spot, in 
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the midst of the sandy waste of the Marquisate. The mansion, 
surrounded by woods of oak and beech, looks out upon a 
spacious lake. There Frederic amused himself by laying out 
gardens in regular alleys and intricate mazes , by building 
obelisks, temples, and conservatories , and by collecting rare 
fruits and flowers. His retirement was enlivened by a few 
companions, among whom he seems to have preferred those 
who, by birth or extraction, were French. With these in- 
mates he dined and supped well , drank freely , and amused 
himself sometimes with concerts, and sometimes with holding 
chapters of a fraternity which he called the Order of Bayard; 
but literature was his chief resource. 

His education had been entirely French. The long as- 
cendency which Lewis XIV. had enjoyed, and the eminent 
merit of the tragic and comic dramatists , of the satirists , and 
of the preachers who had flourished under that magnificent 
prince, had made the French language predominant in 
Europe. Even in countries which had a national literature, 
and which could boast of names greater than those of Racine, 
Of Moli^re, and of Massillon, in the country of Dante, in 
the countiy of Cervantes , in the country of Shakspeare and 
Milton, the intellectual fashions of Paris had been to a great 
extent adopted. Germany had not yet produced a single 
masterpiece of poetry or eloquence. In Germany , therefore, 
the French taste reigned without rival and without limit. 
Every youth of rank was taught to speak and write French. 
That he should speak and write his own tongue with polite- 
ness, or even with accuracy and facility, was regarded 
as comparatively an unimportant object. Even Frederic 
William, with all his rugged Saxon prejudices, thought it 
necessary that his children should know French, and quite 
unnecessary that they should be well versed in German. The 
Latin was positively interdicted. “My son,” his Majesty 
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wrote, “shall not learn Latin; and, more than that, I will 
not suffer any body even to mention such a thing to me.” One 
of the preceptors ventured to read the Golden Bull xn the 
original with the Prince Royal. Frederic William entered 
the room , and broke out in liis usual kingly style. 

“Rascal, what are you at there?” 

“Please your Majesty," answered the preceptor , “Iwas 
explaining the Golden Bull to his Royal Highness.” 

“Pll Gulden Bull you, you rascal!” roared the Majesty 
of Prussia. Up went the King’s cane ; away ran the terrified 
instructor; and Frederic’s classical studies ended for ever. 
He now and then affected to quote Latin sentences, and 
produced such exquisitely Ciceronian phrases as these: — 
“ Stante pede morire ,” — “ De gustibus non est disputandus,” 
■ — “ Tot verbas tot spondera.” Of Italian, he had not enough 
to read a page of Metastasio with ease ; and of the Spanish 
and English, he did not, as far as we are aware, understand 
a single word. 

As the highest human compositions to which he had access 
were those of the French writers , it is not strange that his 
admiration for those writers should have been unbounded. 
His ambitious and eager temper early prompted him to 
imitate what he admired. The wish, perhaps, dearest Jo his 
heart was , that he might rank among the masters of French 
rhetoric and poetry. He wrote prose and verse as indefati- 
gably as if he had been a starving hack of Cave or Osborn; but 
Nature, which had bestowed on him , in a large measure, the 
talents of a captain and of an administrator, had withheld 
from him those higher aud rarer gifts , without which industry 
labours in vain to produce immortal eloquence and song. 
And, indeed, had he been blessed with more imagination, 
wit, and fertility of thought, than he appears to have had, 
he would still have been subject to one great disadvantage, 
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which would, in all probability, have for ever prevented him 
from taking a high place among men of letters. He had not 
the full command of any language. There was no machine 
' of thought which he could employ with perfect ease , con- 
fidence, and freedom. He had German enough to scold his 
servants, or to give the word of command to his grenadiers; 
but his grammar and pronunciation were extremely bad. He 
found it difficult to make out the meaning even of the simplest 
German poetry. On one occasion a version of Racine’s 
Iphigdnie was read to him. He held the French original in 
his hand ; but was forced to own that , even with such help, 
he could not understand the translation. Yet, though he 
had neglected his mother tongue in order to bestow all his 
attention on French, his French was, after all, the French 
of a foreigner. It was necessary for him to have always at his 
beck some men of letters from Paris to point out the solecisms 
and false rhymes of which, to the last, he was frequently 
guilty. Even had he possessed the poetic faculty, of which, 
as far as we can judge, he was utterly destitute , the want of 
a language would have prevented him from being a great 
poet. No noble work of imagination, as far as we recollect, 
was ever composed by any man , except in a dialect which he 
had learned without remembering how or when, and which 
-he had spoken with perfect ease before he had ever analysed 
its structure. Romans of great abilities wrote Greek verses; 
but how many of those verses have deserved to live? Many 
men of eminent genius have , in modem times , written Latin 
jpoerns; but, as far as we are aware, none of those poems, not 
even Milton’s, can be ranked in the first class of art, or even 
very high in the second. It is not strange, therefore, that, 
in the French verses of Frederic , we can find nothing beyond 
the reach of any man of good parts and industry , nothing 
above the level of Newdigate and Seatonian ‘ poetry. His 
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best pieces may perhaps rank with the worst in Dodsley’s 
collection. In history, he succeeded better. We do not 
indeed find, in any part of his voluminous Memoirs, either 
deep reflection or vivid painting. But the narrative is dis- 
tinguished by clearness, conciseness, good sense, and a cer- 
tain air of truth and simplicity , which is singularly graceful 
in a man who , having done great things , sits down to relate 
them. On the whole, however, none of his writings are so 
agreeable to us as his Letters , particularly those which are 
written with earnestness, and are not embroidered with 
verses. 

It is not strange that a young man devoted to literature, 
and acquainted only with the literature of France, should 
have looked with profound veneration on the genius of Vol- 
taire. “A man who has never seen the sun,” says Calderon, 
in one of his charming comedies, “cannot be blamed for 
thinking that no glory can exceed that of the moon. A man 
who has seen neither moon nor sun , cannot be blamed for 
talking of the unrivalled brightness of the morning star.” 
Had Frederic been able to read Homer and Milton , or even 
Virgil and Tasso, his admiration of the Henriade would prove 
that he was utterly destitute of the power of discerning what 
is excellent in art. Had he been familiar with Sophocles or 
Shakspeare, we should have expected him to appreciate 
Zaire more justly. Had he been able to study Thucydides 
and Tacitus in the original Greek and Latin, he would have 
known that there were heights in the eloquence of history far 
beyond the reach of the author of the Life of Charles the* 
Twelfth. But the finest heroic poem, several of the most 
powerful tragedies, and the most brilliant and picturesque 
historical work that Frederic had ever read, were Voltaire’s. 
Such high and various excellence moved the young Prince 
almost to adoration. The opinions of Voltaire on religious 
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and philosophical questions had not yet been fully exhibited 
to the public. At a later period, when an exile from his 
country, and at open war wtth the Church, he spoke out. 
But when Frederic was at Rheinsberg , Voltaire was still a 
courtier; and, though he could not always curb his petulant 
wit, he had as yet published nothing that could exclude him 
from Versailles, and little that a divine of the mild and 
generous school of Grotius and Tillotson might not read with 
pleasure. In the Henriade, in Zaire, and in Alzire, Christian 
piety is exhibited in the most amiable form ; and, some years 
after the period of which we are writing, a Pope condescended 
to accept the dedication of Mahomet. The real sentiments 
of the poet, however, might be clearly perceived by a keen 
eye through the decent disguise with which he veiled them, 
and could not escape the sagacity of Frederic, who held 
similar opinions , and had been accustomed to practise similar 
dissimulation. 

The Prince wrote to his idol in the style of a worshipper; 
and V oltaire replied with exquisite grace and address. A cor- 
respondence followed, which may be studied with advantage 
by those who wish to become proficients in the ignoble art of 
flattery. No man ever paid compliments better than V oltaire. 
His sweetest confectionery had always a delicate, yet sti- 
mulating flavour, which was delightful to palates wearied by 
the coarse preparations of inferior artists. It was only from 
his hand that so much sugar could be swallowed without 
making the swallower sick. Copies of verses, writing-desks, 
trinkets of amber, were exchanged between the friends. 
Frederic confided his writings to Voltaire ; and Voltaire 
applauded , as if Frederic had been Racine and Bossuet in 
one. ' One of his Royal Highness’s performances was a refuta- 
tion of Machiavelli. Voltaire undertook to convey it to the 
press. It was entitled the Anti - Machiavel , and was an 
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edifying homily against rapacity, perfidy, arbitrary govern- 
ment, unjust war, in short, against almost every thing for 
which its author is now remembered among men. 

The old King uttered now and then a ferocious growl at 
the diversions of Rheinsberg. But his health was broken ; his 
end was approaching; and his vigour was impaired. He had 
only one pleasure left, that of seeing tall soldiers. He could 
•always be propitiated by a present of a grenadier of six feet 
four or six feet five ; and such presents were from time to time 
judiciously offered by his son. 

Early in the year 1740, Frederic William met death with 
a firmness and dignity worthy of a better and wiser man; 
and Frederic, who had just completed his twenty-eighth 
year, became King of Prussia. His character was little 
understood. That he had good abilities, indeed, no person 
who had talked with him , or corresponded with him , could 
doubt. But the easy Epicurean life which he had led, his 
love of good cookery and good wine, of music, of conversation, 
of light literature, led many to regard him as a sensual and 
intellectual voluptuary. His habit of canting about modera- 
tion , peace , liberty , and the happiness which a good mind 
derives from the happiness of others, had imposed on some 
who should have known better. Those who thought best 
of him, expected a Telemachus after Fdndlon’s pattern. 
Others predicted the approach of a Medicean age, an age 
propitious to learning and art, and not unpropitious to 
pleasure. Nobody had the least suspicion that a tyrant ot 
extraordinary military and political talents , of industry more 
extraordinary still, without fear, without faith, and without 
mercy, had ascended the throne. 

The disappointment of Falsiaff at his old boon-companion’s 
coronation was not more bitter than that which awaited some 
of the inmates of Rheinsberg. They had long looked forward 
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to the accession of their patron , as to the event from which 
their own prosperity and greatness was to date. They had 
at last reached flic promised land, the land which they had 
figured to themselves as flowing with milk and honey; and 
they found it a desert. “No more of these fooleries," was 
the short, sharp admonition given by Frederic to one of them. 
It soon became plain that, in the most important points , the 
new sovereign bore a strong family likeness to his predecessor. 
There was indeed a wide difference between the father and 
the son as respected extent and vigour of int ellect, speculative 
opinions, amusements, studies, outward demeanour. But 
the groundwork of the character was the same in both. To 
both were common the love of order, the love of business, 
the military taste, the parsimony, the imperious spirit, the 
temper irritable even to ferocity, the pleasure in the pain 
and humiliation of others. But these propensities had in 
Frederic William partaken of the general unsoundness of 
his mind, and wore a very different aspect when found in 
company with the strong and cultivated understanding of his 
successor. Thus, for example, Frederic was as anxious 
as any prince could be about the efficiency of his army. 
But this anxiety never degenerated into a monomania, like 
that which led his father to pay fancy prices for giants. 
Frederic was as thrifty about money as any prince or any 
private man ought to be. But he did not conceive, like his 
father, that it was worth while to eat unwholesome cabbages 
for the purpose of saving four or five rixdollars in the year. 
Frederic was, we fear, as malevolent as his father; but 
Frederic’s wit enabled him often to show his malevolence in 
ways more decent than those to which his father resorted, 
and to inflict misery and degradation by a taunt instead of 
a blow. Frederic, it is true, by no means relinquished his 
hereditary privilege of kicking and cudgelling. His practice, 
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however, as to that matter, differed in some important respects 
from his father’s. To Frederic William , the mere circum- 
stance that any persons whatever, men, women, or children, 
Prussians or foreigners , were vHthin reach of his toes and of 
his cane , appeared to be a sufficient reason for proceeding 
to belabour them. Frederic required provocation as well 
as vicinity; nor was he ever known to inflict this paternal 
species of correction on any but his born subjects; though on 
one occasion M. Thidbault had reason , during a few seconds, 
to anticipate the high honour of being an exception to this 
general rule. 

The character of Frederic was still very imperfectly under- 
stood either by his subjects or by his neighbours , when events 
occurred which exhibited it in a strong light. A few months 
after his accession died Charles VI. , Emperor of Germany, 
the last, descendant, in the male line, of the house of 
Austria. 

Charles left no son, and had, long before his death, 
relinquished all hopes of male issue. During the latter part 
of his life, his principal object had been to secure to his 
descendants in the female line the many crowns of the house 
of Hapsburg. With this view, he had promulgated a new 
law of succession, widely celebrated throughout Europe 
under the name of the Pragmatic Sanction. By virtue of 
this law, his daughter, the Archduchess Maria Theresa, 
wife of Francis of Loraine, succeeded to the dominions of 
her ancestors. 

No sovereign has ever taken possession of a throne by 
a clearer title. All the politics of the Austrian cabinet had, 
during twenty years, been directed to one single end, the 
settlement of the succession. From every person whose rights 
could be considered as injuriously affected, renunciations 
in the most solemn form had been obtained. The new law 
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had been ratified by the Estates of all the kingdoms and 
principalities which made up the great Austrian monarchy. 
England, France, Spain, Russia, Poland, Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, the Germanic body, had bound themselves by 
treaty to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction. That instrument 
was placed under the protection of the public faith of the 
whole civilized world. 

Even if no positive stipulations on this subject had existed, 
the arrangement was one which no good man would have been 
willing to disturb. It was a peaceable arrangement. It was 
an arrangement acceptable to the great population whose 
happiness was chiefly concerned. It was an arrangement 
which made no change in the distribution of power among the 
states of Christendom. It was an arrangement which could 
be set aside only by means of a general war; and, if it were 
set aside , the effect would be , that the equilibrium of Europe 
would be deranged , that the loyal and patriotic feelings of 
millions would be cruelly outraged , and that great provinces 
which had been united for centuries would be tom from each 
other by main force. 

The sovereigns of Europe were, therefore, bound by every 
obligation which those who are intrusted with power over 
their fellow-creatures ought to hold most sacred, to respect 
and defend the rights of the Archduchess. Her situation and 
her personal qualities were such as might be expected to 
move the mind of any generous man to pity , admiration , and 
chivalrous tenderness. She was in her twenty-fourth year. 
Her form was majestic, her features beautiful, her countenance 
sweet and animated, her voice musical, her deportment 
gracious and dignified. In all domestic relations she was 
without reproach. She was married to a husband whom she 
loved , and was on the point of giving birth to a child when 
death deprived her of her father. The loss of a parent, and 
Biographical Essays. . 2 
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the new cares of empire , were too much for her in the delieate 
state of her health. Her spirits were depressed, and her 
cheek lost its bloom. Yet it seemed that she had little cause 
for anxiety. It seemed that justice, humanity, and the faith 
of treaties would have their due weight, and that the settle- 
ment so solemnly guaranteed would be quietly carried into 
effect. England, Russia, Poland, and Holland, declared 
in form their intention to adhere to their engagements. The 
French ministers made a verbal declaration to the same effect. 
But from no quarter did the young Queen of Hungary receive 
stronger assurances of friendship and support than from the 
King of Prussia. 

Yet the King of Prussia, the Anti-Maehiavel, had already 
fully determined to commit the great crime of violating his 
plighted faith , of robbing the ally whom he was bound to 
defend, and of plunging all Europe into a long, bloody, and 
desolating war; and all this for no end whatever, except that 
he might extend his dominions, and see his name in the 
gazettes. He determined to assemble a great army with speed 
and secresy, to invade Silesia before Maria Theresa should 
be apprised of his design , and to add that rich province to 
his kingdom. 

We will not condescend to refute at length the pleas which 
the compiler of the Memoirs before us has copied from 
Doctor Preuss. They amount to this, that the house of 
Brandenburg had some ancient pretensions to Silesia, and 
had in the previous century been compelled, by hard usage 
on the part of the Court of Vienna, to waive those pretensions. 
It is certain that, whoever might originally have been in the 
right, Prussia had submitted. Prince after prince of the house 
of Brandenburg had acquiesced in the existing arrangement. 
Nay, the Court of Berlin had recently been allied with that 
of Vienna, and had guaranteed the integrity of the Austrian 
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Btates. Is it not perfectly clear that , if antiquated claims are 
to be set up against recent treaties and long possession , the 
world can never be at peace for a day? The laws of all nations 
have wisely established a time of limitation, after which titles, 
however illegitimate in their origin, cannot be questioned. 
It is felt by every body , that to eject a person from his estate 
on the ground of some injustice committed in the time of the 
Tudors would produce all the evils which result from arbitrary 
confiscation , and would make all property insecure. It con- 
cerns the commonwealth — so runs the legal maxim — that 
there be an end of litigation. And surely this maxim is at least 
equally applicable to the great commonwealth of states ; for 
in that commonwealth litigation means the devastation of 
provinces , the suspension of trade and industry , sieges like 
those of Badajoz and St. Sebastian, pitched fields like those 
of Eylau and Borodino. W e hold that the transfer of Norway 
from Denmark to Sweden was an unjustifiable proceeding; but 
would the king of Denmark be therefore justified in landing, 
without any new provocation , in Norway , and commencing 
military operations there? The king of Holland thinks, no 
doubt, that he was unjustly deprived of the Belgian provinces. 
Grant that it were so. Would he, therefore, be justified in 
marching with an army on Brussels? The case against 
Frederic was still stronger, inasmuch as the injustice of which 
he complained had been committed more than a century 
before. Nor must it be forgotten that he owed the highest 
personal obligations to the house of Austria. It may be 
doubted whether his life had not been preserved by the 
intercession of the prince whose daughter he was about to 
plunder. 

To do the King justice, he pretended to no more virtue 
than he had. In manifestoes he might, for form’s sake, insert 
some idle stories about his antiquated claim on Silesia; but 
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in his conversations and Memoirs he took a very different 
tone. His own words are : “Ambition, interest, the desire of 
making people talk about me, carried the day; and I decided 
for war.” 

Having resolved on this course , he acted with ability and 
vigour. It was impossible wholly to conceal his preparations ; 
for throughout the Prussian territories regiments , guns , and 
baggage were in motion. The Austrian envoy at Berlin 
apprised his court of these facts, and expressed a suspicion of 
Frederic’s designs; but the ministers of Maria Theresa refused 
to give credit to so black an imputation on a young prince 
who was known chiefly by his high professions of integrity 
and philanthropy. “We will not,” they wrote, “we cannot, 
believe it.” 

In the mean time the Prussian forces had been assembled. 
Without any declaration of war, without any demand for 
reparation, in the very act of pouring forth compliments 
and assurances of good-will , Frederic commenced hostilities. 
Many thousands of his troops were actually in Silesia before 
the Queen of Hungary knew that he had set up any claim to 
any part of her territories. At length he sent her a message 
which could be regarded only as an insult. If she would 
but let him have Silesia, he would, he said, stand by her 
against any power which should try to deprive her of her 
other dominions; as if he was not already bound to stand 
by her, or as if his new promise could be of more value than 
the old one. 

It was the depth of winter. The cold was severe, and 
the roads heavy with mire. But the Prussians pressed on. 
Kesistance was impossible. The Austrian army was then 
neither numerous nor efficient. The small portion of that 
army which lay in Silesia was unprepared for hostilities. 
Glogau was blockaded; Breslau opened its gates; Ohlau was 
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evacuated. A few scattered garrisons still held out ; but the 
whole open country was subjugated: no enemy ventured to 
encounter the King in the field; and, before the end of 
January 1741, he returned to receive the congratulations of 
his subjects at Berlin. 

Had the Silesian question been merely a question between 
Frederic and Maria Theresa, it would be impossible to acquit 
the Prussian King of gross perfidy. But when we consider 
the effects jphich his policy produced , and could not fail to 
produce, on the whole community of civilized nations, we are 
compelled to pronounce a condemnation still more severe 
Till he began the war, it seemed possible, even probable, 
that the peace of the world would be preserved. The plunder 
of the great Austrian heritage was indeed a strong temptation ; 
and in more than one cabinet ambitious schemes were already 
meditated. But the treaties by which the Pragmatic Sanction 
had been guaranteed were express and recent. To throw all 
Europe into confusion for a purpose clearly unjust, was no 
light matter. England was true to her engagements. The 
voice of Fleury had always been for peace. He had a con- 
science. He was now in extreme old age , and %vas unwilling, 
after a life which, when his situation was considered, must 
be pronounced singularly pure, to carry the fresh stain of 
'a great crime before the tribunal of his God. Even the vain 
and unprincipled Belle-Isle , whose whole life was one wild 
day-dream of conquest and spoliation, felt that France, bound 
as she was by solemn stipulations, could not, without disgrace, 
make a direct attack on the Austrian dominions. Charles, 
Elector of Bavaria, pretended that he had a right to a large 
part of the inheritance which the Pragmatic Sanction gave to 
the Queen of Hungary; but he was not sufficiently powerful to 
move without support. It might, therefore, not unreasonably 
be expected that, after a short period of restlessness, all the 
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potentates of Christendom would acquiesce in the arrange- 
ments made by the late Emperor. But the selfish repacity 
of the King of Prussia gave the signal to his neighbours. 
His example quieted their sense of shame. His success led 
them to underrate the difficulty of dismembering the Austrian 
mouarchy. The whole world sprang to arms. On the head 
of Frederic is all the blood which was shed in a war which 
raged during many years and in every quarter of the globe, 
the blood of the column of Fontenoy, the blood of the 
mountaineers who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils 
produced by his wickedness were felt in lands where the name 
of Prussia was unknown; and, in order that he might rob 
a neighbour whom he had promised to defend, black men 
fought on the coast of Coromandel , and red men scalped each 
other by the Great Lakes of North America. 

Silesia had been occupied without a battle; but the 
Austrian troops were advancing to the relief of the fortresses 
which still held out. In the spring Frederic rejoined his army. 
He had seen little of war, and had never commanded any 
great body of men in the field. It is not , therefore , strange 
that his first military operations showed little of that skill 
which, at a later period, was the admiration of Europe. 
What connoisseurs say of some pictures painted by Raphael 
in his youth, may be said of this campaign. It was in 
Frederic’s early bad manner. Fortunately for him, the 
generals to whom he was opposed were men of small capacity. 
The discipline of his own troops , particularly of the infantry, 
was unequalled in that age ; and some able and experienced 
officers were at hand to assist him with their advice. Of these, 
the most distinguished was Field-Marshal Schwerin , a brave 
adventurer of Pomeranian extraction, who had served half the 
governments in Europe, had borne the commissions of the 
States-General of Holland and of the Duke of Mecklenburg, 
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bad fought under Marlborough at Blenheim , and had been 
■with Charles the Twelfth at Bender. 

Frederic’s first battle was fought at Molwitz ; and never did 
the career of a great commander open in a more inauspicious 
manner. His army was victorious. Not only, however, did 
he not establish his title to the character of an able general, 
but he was so unfortunate as to make it doubtful whether he 
possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The cavalry, which 
he commanded in person, was put to flight. Unaccustomed 
to the tumult and carnage of a field of battle, he lost his 
self-possession, and listened too readily to those who urged 
him to save himself. His English grey carried him many miles 
from the field, while Schwerin, though wounded in two places, 
manfully upheld the day. The skill of the old Field-Marshal 
and the steadiness of the Prussian battalions prevailed, and 
the Austrian army was driven from the field with the loss of 
eight thousand men. 

The news was carried late at night to a mill in which the 
King had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was 
successful; but he owed his success to dispositions which 
others had made , and to the valour of men who had fought 
while he was flying. So unpromising was the first appearance 
of the greatest warrior of that age! 

The battle of Molwitz was the signal for a general explosion 
throughout Europe. Bavaria took up arms. France, not yet 
declaring herself a principal in the war, took part in it as an 
ally of Bavaria. The two great statesmen to whom mankind 
had owed many years of tranquillity , disappeared about this 
time from the scene, but not till they had both been guilty 
of the weakness of sacrificing their sense of justice and their 
love of peace to the vain hope of preserving their power. 
Fleury, sinking under age and infirmity, was borne down 
by the impetuosity of Belle-Isle. Walpole retired from the 
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service of his ungrateful country to his woods and painting* 
at Houghton; and his power devolved on the daring and 
eccentric Carteret. As were the ministers, so were the nations. 
Thirty years during whichEurope had, with few interruptio*s, 
enjoyed repose, had prepared the public mind for great 
military efforts. A new generation had grown up, which 
could not remember the siege of Turin or the slaughter *of 
Malplaquet; which knew war by nothing but its trophies ; and 
which , while it looked with pride on the tapestries at Blen- 
heim, or the statue in the Place of Victories, little thought 
by what privations, by what waste of private fortunes, by how 
many bitter tears , conquests must bo purchased. 

For a time fortune seemed adverse to the Queen of Hungary. 
Frederic invaded Moravia. The French and Bavarians pene- 
trated into Bohemia and were there joined by the Saxons. 
Prague was taken. The Elector of Bavaria was raised by the 
suffrages of his colleagues to the Imperial throne — a throne 
which the practice of centuries had almost entitled the House 
of Austria to regard as a hereditary possession. 

Yet was the spirit of the haughty daughter of the Caesars 
unbroken. Hungary was still hers by an unquestionable title ; 
and, although her ancestors had found Hungary the most 
mutinous of all their kingdoms, she resolved tq trust herself to 
the fidelity of a people, rude indeed, turbulent, and impatient 
of oppression , but brave, generous, and simple-hearted. In 
the midst of distress and peril she had given birth to a son, 
afterwards the Emperor J oseph the Second. Scarcely had she 
risen from her couch, when she hastened to Presburg. There, 
in the sight of an innumerable multitude , she was crowned 
with the crown and robed with the robe of St. Stephen. No 
spectator could restrain his tears when the beautiful young 
mother, still weak from child-bearing, rode, after the fashion 
of. her fathers, up the Mount of Defiance, unsheathed the 
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ancient sword of state, shook it towards north and south, 
east and west , and , with a glow on her pale face , challenged 
the four comers of the world to dispute her rights and those 
of her boy. At the first sitting of the Diet she appeared 
clad in deep mourning for her father , and in pathetic and 
dignified words implored her people to support her just cause. 
Magnates and deputies sprang up, half drew their sabres, and 
with eager voices vowed to stand by her with their lives and 
fortunes. Till then, her firmness had never once forsaken 
her before the public eye ; but at that shout she sank down 
upon her throne , and wept aloud. Still more touching was 
the sight when , a few days later , she came again before the 
Estates of her realm, and held up before them the little 
Archduke in her arms. Then it was that the enthusiasm 
of Hungary broke forth into that war-cry which soon 
resounded throughout Europe, “Let us die for our King, 
Maria Theresa!” 

In the mean time , Frederic was meditating a change of 
policy. He had no wish to raise France to supreme power 
on the Continent, at the expense of the house of Hapsburg. 
His first object was to rob the Queen of Hungary, His second 
object was that, if possible, nobody should rob her but himself. 
He had entered into engagements with the powers leagued 
against Austria; but these engagements were in his estimation 
of no more force than the guarantee formerly given to the 
Pragmatic Sanction. His plan now was to secure his share of 
the plunder by betraying his accomplices. Maria Theresa 
was little inclined to listen to any such compromise; but 
the English government represented to her so strongly the 
necessity of buying off Frederic , that she agreed to negotiate. 
The negotiation would not, however, have ended in a treaty, 
had not the arms of Frederic been crowned with a second 
victory. Prince Charles of Loraine , brother-in-law to Maria 
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Theresa, a bold and active, though unfortunate general, 
gave battle to the Prussians at Chotusitz , and was defeated. 
The King was still only a learner of the military art. He 
acknowledged, at a later period, that his success on this 
occasion was to be attributed, not at all to his own 
generalship, but solely to the valour and steadiness of his 
troops. He completely effaced, however, by his personal 
courage and energy , the stain winch Molwitz had left on his 
reputation. 

A peace , concluded under the English mediation , was the 
fruit of this battle. Maria Theresa ceded Silesia: Frederic 
abandoned his allies: Saxony followed his example; and 
the Queen was left at liberty to turn her whole force against 
France and Bavaria. She was every where triumphant. The 
French were compelled to evacuate Bohemia, and with 
difficulty effected their escape. The whole line of their 
retreat might be tracked by the corpses of thousands who 
. had died of cold, fatigue, and hunger. Many of those who 
reached their country carried with them the seeds of death. 
Bavaria was overrun by bands of ferocious warriors from that 
bloody debatable land which lies on the frontier between 
Christendom and Islam. The terrible names of the Pandoor, 
the Croat, and the Hussar, then first became famib'ar to 
western Europe. The unfortunate Charles of Bavaria, 
vanquished by Austria, betrayed by Prussia, driven from 
his hereditary states , and neglected by his allies, was hurried 
by shame and remorse to an untimely end. An English 
army appeared in the heart of Germany, and defeated the 
French at Dettingen. The Austrian captains already began 
to talk of completing the work of Marlborough and Eugene, 
and of compelling France to relinquish Alsace and the Three 
Bishoprics. 

The Court of Versailles, in this peril, looked to Frederic 
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for help. He had been guilty of two great treasons ; perhaps 
he might be induced to commit a third. The Duchess of 
Chateauroux then held the chief influence over the feeble 
Lewis. She determined to send an agent to Berlin; and 
Voltaire was selected for the mission. He eagerly undertook 
the task; for, while his literary fame filled all Europe, he 
was troubled with a childish craving for political distinction. 
He was vain, and not without reason , of his address, and of 
his insinuating eloquence; and he flattered himself that he 
possessed boundless influence over the King of Prussia. The 
truth was that he knew , as yet , only one corner of Frederic’s 
character. He was well acquainted with all the petty vanities 
and affectations of the poetaster; but was not aware that these 
foibles were united with all the talents and vices which lead 
to success in active life , and that the unlucky versifier who 
pestered him with reams of middling Alexandrines , was the 
most vigilaut, suspicious, and severe of politicians. 

Voltaire was received with every mark of respect and 
friendship , was lodged in the palace , and had a seat daily 
at the royal table. The negotiation was of an extraordinary 
description. Nothing can be conceived more whimsical than 
the conferences which took place, between the first literary 
man and the first practical man of the age , whom a strange 
weakness had induced to exchange their parts. The great 
poet would talk of nothing but treaties and guarantees, and 
the great King of notliing but metaphors and rhymes. On one 
occasion Voltaire put into his Majesty’s hands a paper on the 
state of Europe , and received it back with verses scrawled 
on the margin. In secret they both laughed at each other. 
Voltaire did not spare the King’s poems; and the King has 
left on record his opinion of Voltaire’s diplomacy: 1 “He had 
no credentials,” says Frederic, “and the whole mission was 
a joke , a mere farce." 
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“But what the influence of Voltaire could not effect, the 
rapid progress of the Austrian arms effected. If it should 
be in the power of Maria Theresa and George the Second to 
dictate terms of peace to France , what chance was there that 
Prussia would long retain Silesia? Frederic’s conscience told 
him that he had acted perfidiously and inhumanly towards the 
Queen of Hungary. That her resentment was strong she had 
given ample proof; and of her respect for treaties he judged 
by his own. Guarantees, he said, were mere filigree, pretty 
to look at, but too brittle to bear the slightest pressure. He 
thought it his safest course to ally himself closely to France, 
and again to attack the Empress Queen. Accordingly, in the 
autumn of 1744, without notice, without any decent pretext, 
he recommenced hostilities, marched through the electorate 
of Saxony without troubling himself about the permission of 
the Elector, invaded Bohemia, took Prague, and even menaced 
Vienna. 

It was now that, for the first time, he experienced the in- 
constancy of fortune. An Austrian army under Charles of 
Loraine threatened his communications with Silesia. Saxony 
was all in arms behind him. He found it necessary to save 
himself by a retreat. He afterwards owned that his failure 
was the natural effect of his own blunders. No general , he 
said , had ever committed greater faults. It must be added, 
that to the reverses of this campaign he always ascribed his 
subsequent successes. It was in the midst of difficulty and 
disgrace that he caught the first clear glimpse of the prin- 
ciples of the military art. 

The memorable year 1745 followed. The war raged by 
sea and land, in Italy, in Germany, and in Flanders; and 
even England , after many years of profound internal quiet, 
saw, for the last time, hostile armies set in battle array 
against each other. . This year is memorable in. the life of 
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Frederic , as the date at which his uovitiate in the art of war 
may be said to have terminated. There have been great 
captains whose precocious and self-taught military skill re- 
sembled intuition. Condd, Clive, and Napoleon are examples. 
But Frederic was not one of these brilliant portents. His pro- 
ficiency in military science was simply the proficiency which a 
man of vigorous faculties makes in any science to which he 
applies his mind with earnestness and industry. It was at 
JLLohenfriedberg that he first proved how much he had profited 
by his errors, and by their consequences. His victory on that 
day was chiefly due to his skilful dispositions , and convinced 
Europe that the prince who , a few years before , had stood 
aghast in the rout of Molwitz , had attained in the military art 
a mastery equalled by none of his contemporaries , or equalled 
by Saxe alone. The victory of Hohenffiedberg was speedily 
followed by that of Sorr. 

In the mean time , the arms of France had been victorious 
in the Low Countries. Frederic had no longer reason to fear 
that Maria Theresa would be able to give law to Europe, and 
he began to meditate a fourth breach of his engagements. The 
Court of Versailles was alarmed and mortified. A letter of 
earnest expostulation , in the handwriting of Lewis , was sent 
to Berlin; but in vain. In the autumn of 1745, Frederic 
made peace with England , and, before the close of the year, 
with Austria also. The pretensions of Charles of Bavaria 
could present no obstacle to an accommodation. That un- 
happy prince was no more; and Francis of Loraine, the hus- 
band of Maria Theresa, was raised, with the general assent 
of the Germanic body, to the Imperial throne. 

Prussia was again at peace ; but the European war lasted 
till , in the yeac 1748 , it was terminated by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Of all the powers that had taken part in it, the 
only gainer was Frederic., Not only had he added to his 
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patrimony the fine province of Silesia : he had , by his un- 
principled dexterity, succeeded so well in alternately de- 
pressing the scale of Austria and that of France , that he was 
generally regarded as holding the balance of Europe , a high 
dignity for one who ranked lowest among kings, and whose 
great-grandfather had been no more than a Margrave. By 
the public , the King of Prussia was considered as a politician 
destitute alike of morality and decency, insatiably rapacious, 
and shamelessly false •, nor was the public much in the wrong. 
He was at the same time allowed to be a man of parts, a rising 
general, a shrewd negotiator and administrator. Those 
qualities wherein he surpassed all mankind , were as yet un- 
known to others or to himself; for they were qualities which 
shine out only on a dark ground. His career had hitherto, 
with little interruption, been prosperous; and it was only 
in adversity, in adversity which seemed without hope or 
resource, in adversity which would have overwhelmed even 
men celebrated for strength of mind , that his real greatness 
could be shown. 

He had, from the commencement of his reign, applied 
himself to public business after a fashion unknown among 
kings. Lewis XIV., indeed, had been his own prime minister, 
and had exercised a general superintendence over all the 
departments of the government; but this was not sufficient 
for Frederic. He was not content with being his own prime 
minister: he would be his own sole minister. Under him 
there was no room , not merely for a Richelieu or a Mazarin, 
but for a Colbert , a Louvois , or a Torcy. A love of labour 
for its own sake , a restless and insatiable longing to dictate, 
to intermeddle , to make his power felt , a profound scorn and 
distrust of his fellow-creatures, made him unwilling to ask 
counsel, to confide important secrets, to delegate ample 
powers. The highest functionaries under his government 
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were mere clerks , and were not so much trusted by him as 
valuable clerks are often trusted by the heads of departments^ 
He was his own treasurer, his own commander-in-chief, his 
own intendant of public works , his own minister for trade and 
justice, for home affairs and foreign affairs, his own master 
of the horse , steward , and chamberlain. Matters , of which 
no chief of an office in any other government would ever hear, 
were, in this singular monarchy, decided by the King in 
person. If a traveller wished for a good place to see a review, 
he had to write to Frederic, and received next day, from a 
royal messenger, Frederic’s answer signed by Frederic’s own 
hand. This was an extravagant, a morbid activity. The 
public business would assuredly have been better done if each 
department had been put under a man of talents and in- 
tegrity, and if the King had contented himself with a general 
control. In this manner the advantages which belong to unity 
of design, and the advantages which belong to the divison of 
labour, would have been to a great extent combined. But 
such a system would not have suited the peculiar temper of 
Frederic. He could tolerate no will , no reason , in the state, 
save his own. He wished for no abler assistance than that 
of penmen who had just understanding enough to translate 
and transcribe, to make out his scrawls, and to put his 
concise Yes and No into an official form. Of the higher 
intellectual faculties, there is as much in a copying machine, 
or a lithographic press, as he required from a secretary of 
the cabinet. 

His own exertions were such as were hardly to be expected 
from a human body or a human mind. At Potsdam, his 
ordinary residence, he rose at three in summer and four in 
winter. A page soon appeared, with a large basket full 
of all the letters which had arrived for the King by the last 
courier, despatches from ambassadors, reports from officers 
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of revenue, plana of buildings, proposals for draining marshes, 
complaints from persons who thought themselves aggrieved, 
applications from persons who wanted titles, military commis- 
sions, and civil situations. He examined the seals with a keen 
eye ; for he was never for a moment free from the suspicion 
that some fraud might be practised on him. Then he read 
the letters, divided them into several packets, and signified 
his pleasure, generally by a mark, often by two or three 
words, now and then by some cutting epigram. By eight 
he had generally finished this part of his task. The adjutant- 
general was then in attendance, and received instructions for 
the day as to all the military arrangements of the kingdom. 
Then the King went to review his guards, not as kings 
ordinarily review their guards , but with the minute attention 
and severity of an old drill-sergeant. In the mean time the 
four cabinet secretaries had been employed in answering the 
letters on which the King had that morning signified his will. 
These unhappy men were forced to work all the year round 
like negro slaves in the time of the sugar-crop. They never 
had a holiday. They never knew what it was to dine. It was 
necessary that, before they stirred, they should finish the 
whole of their work. The King , always on his guard against 
treachery , took from the heap a handful of letters at random, 
and looked into them to see whether his instructions had been 
exactly followed. This was no bad security against foul 
play on the part of the secretaries; for if one of them were 
detected in a trick, he might think himself fortunate if 
he escaped with five years of imprisonment in a dungeon. 
Frederic then signed the replies, and all were sent off the 
same evening. 

The general principles on which this strange government 
was conducted, deserve attention. The policy. of Frederic 
was essentially the same as his father’s; but Frederic, while 
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he carried that policy to lengths to which his father never 
thought of carrying it, cleared it at the same time from 
the absurdities with which his father had encumbered it 
The King’s first object was to have a great, efficient, and 
well-traiiied army. He had a kingdom which , in extent and 
population was hardly in the second rank of European powers; 
and yet he aspired to a place not inferior to that of the 
sovereigns of England, France, and Austria. For that end it 
was necessary that Prussia should be all sting. Lewis XV., 
with five times as many subjects as Frederic, and more than 
five times as large a revenue, had not a more formidable army. 
The proportion which the soldiers in Prussia bore to the 
people seems hardly credible. Of the males in the vigour of 
life, a seventh part were probably under arms; and this great 
force had, by drilling, by reviewing, and by the unsparing 
use of cane and scourge, been taught to perform all evolutions 
with a rapidity and a precision which would have astonished 
Villars or Eugene. The elevated feelings which are necessary 
to the best kind of army were then wanting to the Prussian 
service. In those ranks were not found the religious anc( 
political enthusiasm which inspired the pikemen of Cromwell, 
the patriotic ardour, the thirst of glory, the devotion to 
a great leader, which inflamed the Old Guard of Napoleon. 
But in all the mechanical parts of the military calling, the 
Prussians were as superior to the English and French troops 
of that day, as the English and French troops to a rustic 
militia. 

Though the pay of the Prussian soldier was small, though 
every rixdollar of extraordinary charge was scrutinized by 
Frederic with a vigilance and suspicion such as Mr. Joseph 
Hume never brought to the examination of an army estimate, 
the expense of such an establishment was , for the means of 
the country , enormous. In order that it might not be utterly 
Biographical Essays. 3 
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ruinous , it was neeessary that every other expense should be 
cut down to the lowest possible point. Accordingly Frederic, 
though his dominions bordered on the sea, had no navy. 
He neither had nor wished to have colonies. His judges , his 
fiscal officers, were meanly paid. His ministers at foreign 
courts walked on foot, or drove shabby old carriages till the 
axle-trees gave way. Even to his highest diplomatic agents, 
who resided at London and Paris, he allowed less than 
a thousand pounds sterling a-year. The royal household 
was managed with a frugality unusual in the establishments 
of opulent subjects, unexampled in any other palace. The 
Kang loved good eating and drinking , and during great part 
of his life took pleasure in seeing his table surrounded by 
guests; yet the whole charge of his kitchen was brought 
within the sum of two thousand pounds sterling a-year. He 
. examined every extraordinary item with a care which might 
be thought to suit the mistress of a boarding-house better than 
a great prince. When more than four rixdollars were asked 
of him for a hundred oysters , he stormed as if he had heard 
% fhat one bf his generals had sold a fortress to the Empress 
Queen. Not a bottle of champagne was uncorked without 
his express order. The game of the royal parks and forests, 
a serious head of expenditure in most kingdoms , was to him 
a source of profit. The whole was farmed out; and, though 
the farmers were almost ruined by their contract, the King 
would grant them no remission. His wardrobe consisted of 
one fine gala dress , which lasted him all his life ; of two or 
three old coats fit for Monmouth Street , of yellow waistcoats 
soiled with snuff, and of huge boots embrowned by time. 
One taste alone sometimes allured him beyond the limits of 
parsimony, nay, even beyond the limits of prudence, the 
taste for building. In all other things his economy was such 
as we might call by a harsher name , if we did not reflect that 
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his funds were drawn from a heavily taxed people, and that 
it was impossible for him , without excessive tyranny , to keep 
up at once a formidable army and a splendid court. 

Considered as an administrator, Frederic had undoubt- 
edly many titles to praise. Order was strictly maintained 
throughout his dominions. Property was secure. A great 
liberty of speaking and of writing was allowed. Confident 
in the irresistible strength derived from a great army, the 
King looked down on malecontents and libellers with a wise 
disdain; and gave little encouragement to spies and informers. 
When he was told of the disaffection of one of his subjects , he 
merely asked , “ How many thousand men can he bring into 
the field?” He once saw a crowd staring at something on a 
wall. He rode up, and found that the object of curiosity 
was a scurrilous placard against himself. The placard had 
been posted up so high that it was not easy to read it. Frederic 
ordered his attendants to take it down and put it lower. “ My 
people and I,” he said, “have come to an agreement which sa- 
tisfies us both. They are to say what they please, and I am to 
do what I please.” No person would have dared to publish in 
London satires on George H. approaching to the atrocity of those 
satires on Frederic, which the booksellers at Berlin sold with 
impunity. One bookseller sent to the palace a copy of the most 
stinging lampoon that perhaps was ever written in the world, 
the Memoirs of Voltaire, published by Beaumarchais, and asked 
for his majesty’s orders. “Do not advertise it in an offensive 
manner ,” said the King ; “but sell it by all means. I hope it 
will pay you well.” Even among statesmen accustomed to the 
licence of a free press , such steadfastness of mind as this is not 
very common. 

It is due also to the memory of Frederic to say, that he 
earnestly laboured to secure to his people the great blessing of 
cheap and speedy justice. He was one of the first rulers who 
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abolished the cruel and absurd practice of torture. No sentence 
of death, pronounced by the ordinary tribunals, was executed 
without his sanction ; and his sanction, except in cases of murder, 
was rarely given. Towards his troops he acted in a very 
different manner. Military offences were punished with such 
barbarous scourging, that to be shot was considered by the 
Prussian soldier as a secondary punishment. Indeed, the 
principle which pervaded Frederic’s whole policy was this, 
that the more severely the army is governed, the safer it is 
to treat the rest of the community with lenity. . 

Religious persecution was unknown under his government, 
unless some foolish and unjust restrictions which lay upon the 
Jews may be regarded as forming an exception. His policy 
with respect to the Catholics of Silesia presented an honour- 
able contrast to the policy which, under very similar cir- 
cumstances , England long followed with respect to the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. Every form of religion and irreligion 
found an asylum in his states. The scoffer whom the parlia- 
ments of France had sentenced to a cruel death, was consoled 
by a commission in the Prussian service. The Jesuit who 
could show his face nowhere else, who in Britain was still sub- 
ject to penal laws, who was proscribed by France, Spain, 
Portugal , and Naples , who had been given up even by the 
Vatican, found safety and the means of subsistence in the 
Prussian dominions. / 

Most of the vices of Frederic’s administration resolve 
themselves into one vice, the spirit of meddling. The inde- 
fatigable activity of his intellect, his dictatorial temper, hie 
military habits, all inclined him to this great fault. He 
drilled his people as he drilled his grenadiers. Capital and 
industry were diverted from their natural direction by a crowd 
of preposterous regulations. There was a monopoly of coffee, 
a monopoly of tobacco , a monopoly of refined sugar. The 
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public money, of which the King was generally so sparing, 
was lavishly spent in ploughing bogs, in planting mulberry- 
trees amidst the sand , in bringing sheep from Spain to im- 
prove the Saxon wool, in bestowing prizes for fine yarn, m 
building manufactories of porcelain, manufactories of carpets, 
manufactories of hardware, manufactories of lace. Neither 
the experience of other rulers, nor his own, could ever teach 
him that something more than an edict and a grant of public 
money was required to create a Lyons , a Brussels , or a Bir- 
mingham. 

For his commercial policy, however, there was some ex- 
cuse. He had on his side illustrious examples and popular 
prejudice. Grievously as he erred , he erred in company with 
his age. In other departments his meddling was altogether 
without apology. He interfered with the course of justice as 
well as with the course of trade; and set up his own crude 
notions of equity against the law as expounded by the unani- 
mous voice of the gravest magistrates. It never occurred to 
him that men whose lives were passed in adjudicating on 
questions of civil right, were more likely to form correct 
opinions on such questions than a prince whose attention was 
divided among a thousand objects, and who had never read 
a law-book through. The resistance opposed to him by the 
tribunals inflamed him to fury. He reviled his Chancellor. 
He kicked the shins of his Judges. He did not, it is true , in- 
tend to act unjustly. He firmly believed that he was doing 
right, and defending the cause of the poor against the 
wealthy. Yet this well-meant meddling probably did far 
more harm than all the explosions of his evil passions during 
the whole of his long reign. We could make shift to live 
under a debauchee or a tyrant; but to be ruled by a busybody 
is more than human nature can bear. 

The same passion for directing and regulating appeared 
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in every part of the King’s policy. Every lad of a certain 
station in life was forced to go to certain schools within the 
Prussian dominions. If a young Prussian repaired, though 
but for a few weeks , to Leyden or Gottingen for the purpose 
of study, the offence was punished with civil disabilities , and 
sometimes with the confiscation of property. Nobody was 
to travel without the royal permission. If the permission 
were granted, the pocket-money of the tourist was fixed by 
royal ordinance. A merchant might take with him two 
hundred and fifty rixdollars in gold, a noble was allowed 
to take four hundred; for it may be observed, in passing, 
that Frederic studiously kept up the old distinction between 
the nobles and the community. In speculation, he was a 
French philosopher, but in action, a German prince. He 
talked and wrote about the privileges of blood in the style of 
Sieyes; but in practice no chapter in the empire looked with 
a keener eye to genealogies and quarterings. 

Such was Frederic the Ruler. But there was another 
Frederic, the Frederic of Rheinsberg, the fiddler and flute- 
player, the poetaster and metaphysician. Amidst the cares 
of state the King had retained his passion for music, for 
reading , for writing , for literary society. To these amuse- 
ments he devoted all the time that he could snatch from the 
business of war and government; and perhaps more light is 
thrown on his character by what passed during bis hours of 
relaxation , than by his battles or his laws. 

It was the just boast of Schiller that, in his country, no 
Augustus, no Lorenzo, had watched over the infancy of 
poetry. The rich and energetic language of Luther, driven 
by the Latin from the schools of pedants , and by the French 
from the palaces of kings, had taken refuge among the 
people. Of the powers of that language Frederic had no 
notion. He generally spoke of it, and of those who used it, 
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with the contempt of ignorance. His library consisted of 
French books; at his table nothing was heard but French 
conversation. The associates of his hours of relaxation were, 
for the most part , foreigners. Britain furnished to the royal 
circle two distinguished men , bom in the highest rank , and 
driven by civil dissensions from the land to which, under 
happier circumstances, their talents and virtues might have 
been a source of strength and glory. George Keith, Earl 
Marischal of Scotland , had taken arms for the house of Stuart 
in 1715; and his younger brother James , then only seventeen 
years old , had fought gallantly by his side. When all was 
lost they retired together to the Continent, roved from 
country to country , served under various standards , and so 
bore themselves as to win the respect and good-will of many 
who had no love for the Jacobite cause. Their long wander- 
ings terminated at Potsdam ; nor had Frederic any associates 
who deserved or obtained so large a share of his esteem. 
They were not only accomplished men , but nobles and war- 
riors , capable of serving him in war and diplomacy , as well 
as of amusing him at supper. Alone of all his companions 
they appear never to have had reason to complain of his 
demeanour towards them. Some of those who knew the 
palace best, pronounced that Lord Marischal was the only 
human being Frederic ever really loved. 

Italy sent to the parties at Potsdam the ingenious and 
amiable Algarotti, and Bastiani, the most crafty, cautious, 
and servile of Abb^s. But the greater part of the society 
which Frederic had assembled round him was drawn from 
France. Maupertuis had acquired some celebrity by the 
journey which he had made to Lapland, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by actual measurement, the shape of our 
planet. He was placed in the Chair of the Academy of 
Berlin, a humble imitation of the renowned academy of Paris. 
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Baculard D’Amaud, a young poet, who was thought to have 
given promise of great things , had been induced to quit his 
country , and to reside at the Prussian Court. The Marquess 
D’Argens was among the King’s favourite companions, on 
account, as it should seem, of the strong opposition between 
their characters. The parts of D’Argens were good, and 
his manners those of a finished French gentleman*, but his 
whole soul was dissolved in sloth, timidity, and self-indul- 
gence. His was one of that abject class of minds which are 
superstitious without being religious. Hating Christianity 
with a rancour which made him incapable of rational inquiry, 
unable to see in the harmony and beauty of the universe the 
traces of divine power and wisdom, he was the slave of 
dreams and omens , would not sit down to table with thir- 
teen in company, turned pale if the salt fell towards him, 
begged his guests not to cross their knives and forks on their 
plates, and would not for the world commence a journey on 
Friday. His health was a subject of constant anxiety to 
him. Whenever his head ached, or his pulse beat quick, 
his dastardly fears and effeminate precautions were the jest of 
all Berlin. All this suited the King’s purpose admirably. 
He wanted somebody by whom he might be amused, and 
whom he might despise. When he wished to pass half an 
hour in easy polished conversation, D’Argens was an excel- * 
lent companion*, when he wanted to vent his spleen and con- 
tempt, D’Argens was an excellent butt 

With these associates, and others of the same class, 
Frederic loved to spend the time which he could steal from 
public cares. He wished his supper-parties to be gay and 
easy. He invited his guests to lay aside all restraint, and to 
forget that he was at the head of a hundred and sixty thousand 
soldiers , and was absolute master of the life and liberty of 
all who sat at meat with him. There was, therefore, at 
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these parties the outward show of ease. The wit and learning 
of the company were ostentatiously displayed. The discus- 
sions on history and literature were often highly interesting. 
But the absurdity of all the religions known among men was 
the chief topic of conversation ; and the audacity with which 
doctrines and names venerated throughout Christendom were 
treated on these occasions , startled even persons accustomed 
to the society of French and English freethinkers. Real 
liberty, however, or real affection, was in this brilliant 
society not to be found. Absolute kings seldom have friends: 
and Frederic’s faults were such as, even where perfect equa- 
lity exists, make friendship exceedingly precarious. He had 
indeed many qualities, which, on a first acquaintance, were 
captivating. His conversation was lively; his manners, to 
those whom, he desired to please, were even caressing. No 
man succeeded more completely in inspiring those who ap- 
proached him with vague hopes of some great advantage 
from his kindness. But under this f%ir exterior he was a 
tyrant, suspicious, disdainful, and malevolent. He had 
one taste which may be pardoned in a boy, but which, when 
habitually and deliberately indulged by a man of mature age 
and strong understanding , is almost invariably the sign of a 
bad heart, a taste for severe practical jokes. If a courtier 
was fond of dress , oil was flung over his richest suit. If he 
was fond of money , some prank was invented to make him 
disburse more than he could spare. If he was hypochon- 
driacal , he was made to believe that he had the dropsy. If 
he had particularly set his heart on visiting a place, a letter 
was forged to frighten him from going thither. These things, 
it may be said, are trifles. They are so; but they are indi- 
cations, not to be mistaken, of a nature to which the sight 
of human suffering and human degradation is an agreeable 
, excitement. 
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Frederic had a keen eye for the foibles of others, and loved 
to communicate his discoveries. He had some talent for 
sarcasm , and considerable skill in detecting the sore places 
where sarcasm would be most acutely felt. His vanity, as 
well as his malignity , found gratification in the vexation and 
confusion of those who smarted under his caustic jests. Yet 
in truth his success on these occasions belonged quite as much 
to tie king as to the wit. We read that Coramodus descended, 
sword in hand, into the arena against a wretched gladiator, 
armed only with a foil of lead , and, after shedding the blood 
of the helpless victim, struck medals to commemorate the 
inglorious victory. The triumphs of Frederic in the war of 
repartee were of much the same kind. How to deal with him 
was the most puzzling of questions. To appear constrained 
in his presence was to disobey his commands, and to spoil 
his amusement. Yet if his associates were enticed by his 
graciousness to indulge in the familiarity of a cordial intimacy, 
he was certain to make them repent of their presumption by 
some cruel humiliation. To resent his affronts was perilous ; 
yet not to resent them was to deserve and to invite them. In 
his view , those who mutinied were insolent and ungrateful ; 
those who submitted were curs made to receive bones and 
kickings with the same fawning patience. It is, indeed, 
difficult to conceive how any thing short of the rage of hunger 
should have induced men to bear the misery of being the 
associates of the Great King. It was no lucrative post. His 
majesty was as severe and economical in his friendships as in 
the other charges of his establishment, and as unlikely to 
give a rixdollar too much for his dinners. The sum which he 
allowed to a poet or a philosopher was the very smallest sum 
for which such poet or philosopher could be induced to sell 
himself into slavery, and the bondsman might think himself 
fortunate, if what had been so grudgingly given was 
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not, after years of suffering, rudely and arbitrarily with- 
drawn. 

Potsdam was , in truth , what it was called by one of its 
most illustrious inmates , the Palace of Alcina. At the first 
glance it seemed to be a delightful spot, where every intel- 
lectual and physical enjoyment awaited the happy ad- 
venturer. Every new-comer was received with eager hospita- 
lity, intoxicated- with flattery, encouraged to expect prospe- 
rity and greatness. It was in vain that a long succession of 
favourites who had entered that abode with delight and hope, 
and who, after a short term of delusive happiness, had been 
doomed to expiate their folly by years of wretchedness and 
degradation, raised their voices to warn the aspirant who 
approached the charmed threshold. Some had wisdom enough 
to discover the truth early, and spirit enough to fly without 
looking back; others lingered on to a cheerless and un- 
honoured old age. We have no hesitation in saying that the 
poorest author of that time in London , sleeping on a bulk, 
dining in a cellar, with a- cravat of paper, and a skewer for a 
shirt-pin , was a happier man than any of the literary inmates 
of Frederic’s court. 

But of all who entered the enchanted garden in the in- 
ebriation of delight, and quitted it in agonies of rage and 
shame, the most remarkable was Voltaire. Many circum- 
stances had made him desirous of finding a home at a distance 
from his country. His fame had raised him up enemies. His 
sensibility gave them a formidable advantage over him. They 
were , indeed , contemptible assailants. Of all that they wrote 
against him, nothing has survived except what he has himself 
preserved. But the constitution of his mind resembled the 
constitution of those bodies in which the slightest scratch of a 
bramble, or the bite of a gnat, never fails to fester. Though 
his reputation was rather raised than lowered by the abuse 
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of such writers as Fr^ron and Desfontaines , though the 
vengeance which he took on Frdron and Desfontaines was 
such, that scourging, branding, pillorying, would have been 
a trifle to it, there is reason to believe that they gave him far 
more pain than he ever gave them. Though' he enjoyed 
during his own lifetime the reputation of a classic , though he 
was extolled by his contemporaries above all poets, philo- 
sophers., and historians , though his works were read with as 
much delight and admiration at Moscow and Westminster, at 
Florence and Stockholm, as at Paris itself, he was yet 
tormented by that restless jealousy which should seem to 
belong only to minds burning with the desire of fame, and 
yet conscious of impotence. To men of letters who could by 
no possibility be his rivals , he was , if they behaved well to 
him, not merely just, not merely courteous, but often a 
hearty friend and a munificent benefactor. But to every 
writer who rose to a celebrity approaching his own , he be- 
came either a disguised or an avowed enemy. He slily de- 
preciated Montesquieu and Buffon. He publicly, and with 
violent outrage , made war on Rousseau. Nor had he the art 
of hiding his feelings under the semblance of good humour or 
of contempt. With all his great talents, and all his long 
experience of the world, he had no more self-command than 
a petted child or a hysterical woman. Whenever he was 
mortified, he exhausted the whole rhetoric of anger and 
sorrow to express his mortification. His torrents of bitter 
words, his stamping and cursing, his. grimaces and his tears 
of rage, were a rich feast to, those abject natures, whose 
delight is in the agonies of powerful spirits and in the abase- 
ment of immortal names. These creatures had now found 
out a way of galling him to the very quick. In one work, at 
least , it had been admitted by envy itself that he was without 
a living competitor. Since Racine had been laid among the 
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great men whose dust made the holy precinct of Port-Royal 
holier , no tragic poet had appeared who could contest the 
palm with the author of Zaire, of Alzire, and of Merope. 
At length a rival was announced. Old Crebillon , who , many 
years before , had obtained some theatrical success , and who 
had long been forgotten, came forth from his garret in one of 
the meanest lanes near the Rue St. Antoine , and was wel- 
comed by the acclamations of envious men of letters, and of 
a capricious populace. A thing called Catiline, which he 
had written in his retirement, was acted with boundless 
applause. Of this execrable piece it is sufficient to say, that 
the plot turns on a love affair, carried on in all the forms of 
Scudery, between Catiline, whose confidant is the Praetor 
Lentulus, and Tullia, the daughter of Cicero. The theatre 
resounded with acclamations. The king pensioned the suc- 
cessful poet; and the coffeehouses pronounced that Voltaire 
was a clever man, but that the real tragic inspiration, the 
celestial fire which had glowed in Corneille and Racine , was 
to be found in Crebillon alone. 

The blow went to Voltaire’s heart. Had his wisdom and 
fortitude been in proportion to the fertility of his intelleot, 
and to the brilliancy of his wit , he would have seen that it 
•was out of the power of all the puffers and detractors in 
Europe to put Catiline above Zaire ; but he had none of the 
magnanimous patience with which Milton and Bentley left 
their claims to the unerring judgment of time. He eagerly 
engaged in an undignified competition with Crebillon, and 
produced a series of plays on the same subjects which his 
rival had treated. These pieces were coolly received. Angry 
with the court, angry with the capital, Voltaire began to 
find pleasure in the prospect of exile. His attachment for 
Madame du Chatelet long prevented him from executing his 
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purpose. Her death set him at liberty; aud he determined 
to take refuge at Berlin. 

To Berlin he was invited by a series of letters couched in 
terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration. 
For once the rigid parsimony of Frederic seemed to have 
relaxed. Orders, honourable offices, a liberal pension, a 
well-served table, stately apartments under a royal roof, 
were offered in return for the pleasure and honour which were 
expected from the society of the first wit of the age. A 
thousand louis were remitted for the charges of the journey. 
No ambassador setting out from Berlin for a court of the first 
rank had ever been more amply supplied. But Voltaire was 
not satisfied. At a later period , when he possessed an ample 
fortune, he was one of the most liberal of men; but till his 
means had become equal to his wishes, his greediness for 
lucre was unrestrained either by justice or by shame. He 
had the effrontery to ask for a thousand louis more , in order 
to enable him to bring his niece , Madame Denis , the ugliest 
of coquettes , in his company. The indelicate rapacity of the 
poet produced its natural effect on the severe and frugal King. 
The answer was a dry refusal. “I did not,” said his Majesty, 
“solicit the honour of the lady’s society.” On this, Voltaire 
went off into a paroxysm of childish rage. “Was there ever 
such avarice! He has hundreds of tubs full of dollars in his 
vaults, and haggles with me about a poor thousand louis." 
It seemed that the negotiation would be broken off; but 
Frederic, with great dexterity, affected indifference, and 
seemed inclined to transfer his idolatry to Baculard d’Amalid. 
His Majesty even wrote some bad verses, of which the sense 
was, that Voltaire was a setting sun, and that Amaud was 
rising. Good-natured friends soon carried the lines to 
Voltaire. He was in his bed. He jumped out in his shirt, 
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danced about the room with rage, and sent for his passport 
and his post-horses. It was not difficult to foresee the end of 
a connexion which had such a beginning. 

It was in the year 1750 that Voltaire left the great capital, 
which he was not to see again till, after the lapse of near 
thirty years, he returned, bowed down by extreme old age, 
to die in the midst of a splendid and ghastly triumph. His 
reception in Prussia was such as might well have elated a 
less vain and excitable mind. He wrote to his friends at 
Paris, that the kindness and the attention with which he had 
been welcomed surpassed description , that the King was the 
most amiable of men, that Potsdam was the paradise of 
philosophers. He was created chamberlain, and received 
together with his gold key, the cross of an order, and a 
patent ensuring to him a pension of eight hundred pounds 
sterling a year for life. A hundred and sixty pounds a year 
were promised to his niece if she survived him. The royal 
cooks and coachmen were put at his disposal. He was lodged 
in the same apartments in which Saxe had lived, when, at 
the height of power and glory , he visited Prussia. Frederic, 
indeed , stooped for a time even to use the language of adu- • 
lation. He pressed to his lips the meagre hand of the little 
grinning skeleton, whom he regarded as the dispenser of 
immortal renown. He would add, he said, to the titles which 
he owed to his ancestors and his sword, another title, derived 
from his last and proudest acquisition. His style should run 
thus: — Frederic, King of Prussia, Margrave of Branden- 
burg, Sovereign Duke of Silesia, Possessor of Voltaire. But 
even amidst the delights of the honeymoon, Voltaire’s sen- 
sitive vanity began to take alarm. A few days after his 
arrival , he could not help telling his niece that the amiable 
King had a trick of giving a sly scratch with ode hand, while 
patting and stroking with the other. Soon came hints not 
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the less alarming , because mysterious. “ The supper parties 
are delicious. The King is the life of the company. But — I 
have operas and comedies , reviews and concerts , my studies 
and books. But — but — Berlin is fine, the princesses 
charming, the maids of honour handsome. But” — 

This eccentric friendship was fast cooling. Never had 
there met two persons so exquisitely fitted to plague each 
other. Each of them had exactly the fault of which the other 
was most impatient; and they were, in different ways, the 
most impatient of mankind. Frederic was frugal , almost 
niggardly. When he had secured his plaything, he began 
to think that he had bought it too dear. Voltaire, on the 
other hand, was greedy, even to the extent of impudence 
and knavery; and conceived that the favourite of a monarch, 
who had barrels full of gold and silver laid up in cellars, 
ought to make a fortune which a receiver-general might envy. 
They soon discovered each other’s feelings. Both were angry ; 
and a war began, in which Frederic stooped to tho part of 
Harpagon, and Voltaire to that of Scapin. It is humiliating 
to relate, that the great warrior and statesman gave orders 
that his guest’s allowance of sugar and chocolate should be 
curtailed. It is, if possible, a still more humiliating fact? 
that Voltaire indemnified himself by pocketing the wax- 
candles in the royal antechamber. Disputes about money, 
however, were not the most serious disputes of these extra- 
ordinary associates. The sarcasms of the King soon galled 
the sensitive temper of the poet. D’Arnaud and D’Argens, 
Guichard and La M^trie , might, for the sake of a morsel of 
bread, be willing to bear the insolence of a master; but 
Voltaire was of another order. He knew that he was a 
potentate as well as Frederic , that his European reputation, 
and his inconiparable power of covering whatever he hated 
with ridicule, made him an object of dread even to the 
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leaders of armies and the rulers of nations. In truth , of all 
the intellectual weapons which have ever been wielded by 
man, the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire. Bigots 
and tyrants, who had never been moved by the wailing and 
cursing of millions, turned pale at fyis name. Principles 
unassailable by reason, principles which had withstood the 
fiercest attacks of power, the most valuable truths, the most 
generous sentiments, the noblest and most graceful images, 
the purest reputations , the most august institutions , began 
to look mean and loathsome as soon as that withering smile 
was turned upon them. To every opponent, however strong 
in his cause and his talents , in his station and his character, 
who ventured to encounter the great scoffer, might be ad- 
dressed the caution which was given of old to the Arch- 
angel: — 

“1 forewarn thee ahun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 

Though temper’d heavenly; for that fatal dint. 

Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.” 

We cannot pause to recount how often that rare talent 
was exercised against rivals worthy of esteem; how often it 
was used to crush and torture enemies worthy only of silent 
disdain; how often it was perverted to the more noxious pur- 
pose of destroying the last solace of earthly misery , and the 
last restraint on earthly power. Neither can we pause to tell 
how often it was used to vindicate justice, humanity, and 
toleration, the principles of sound philosophy, the prin- 
ciples of free government. This is not the place for a full 
character of Voltaire. 

Causes of quarrel multiplied fast. Voltaire, who, partly 
from love of money, and partly from love of excitement, was 
always fond of stockjobbing, became implicated in trans- 
Biographical Essays. 4 
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actions of at least p. dubious character. The King was de- 
lighted at having such an opportunity to humble his guest ; 
and bitter reproaches and complaints were exchanged. Vol- 
taire , too , was soon at war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the King; and this irritated Frederic , who, how- 
ever, had himself chiefly to blame: for, from that love of 
tormenting which was in him a ruling passion , ho perpetually 
lavished extravagant praises on small men and bad books, 
merely in order that he might enjoy the mortification and 
rage which on such occasions Voltaire took no pains to con- 
ceal. His majesty, however*, soon had reason to regret the 
pains which he had taken to kindle jealousy among the mem- 
bers of his household. The whole palace was in a ferment 
with literary intrigues and cabals. It was to no purpose that 
the imperial voice , which kept a hundred and sixty thousand 
soldiers in order, was raised to quiet the contention of the 
exasperated wits. It was far easier to stir up such a storm 
than to lull it. Nor was Frederic, in his capacity of wit, by 
any means without his own share of vexations. He had sent a 
large quantity of verses to Voltaire, and requested that they 
might be returned, with remarks and corrections. “ See,” 
exclaimed Voltaire, “what a quantity of his dirty linen the 
Kin g has sent me to wash ! ” Tale-bearers were not wanting - 
to carry the sarcasm to the royal ear; and Frederic was as 
much incensed as a Grub Street writer who had found his 
name in the Dunciad. 

This could not last. A circumstance which, when the 
mutual regard of the friends was in its first glow, would merely 
have been matter for laughter, produced a violent explosion. 
Maupcrtuis enjoyed as much of Frederic’s good-will as any 
man of letters. He was President of the Academy of Berlin ; 
and he stood second to Voltaire, though at an immense 
distance, in the literary society which had been assembled at 
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the Prussian court. Frederic had, by playing for his own 
amusement on the feelings of the two jealous and vain- 
glorious Frenchmen , succeeded in producing a bitter enmity 
between them. Voltaire resolved to set his mark, a mark 
never to be effaced , on the forehead of Maupertuis , and wrote 
the exquisitely ludicrous Diatribe of Doctor Akakia. He 
showed this little piece to Frederic, who had too much taste 
and too much malice not to relish such delicious pleasantry. 
In truth , even at this time of day, it is not easy for any person 
who haB the least perception of the ridiculous to read the 
jokes on the Latin city, the Patagonians, and the hole to 
the centre of the earth , without laughing till he cries. But 
though Frederic was diverted by this charmihg pasquinade, 
he was unwilling that it should get abroad. His self-love was 
interested. He had selected Maupertuis to fill the chair of 
his Academy. If all Europe were taught to laugh at Mau- 
. pertuis, would not the reputation of the Academy, would 
not even the dignity of its royal patron, be in some degree 
compromised? The King, therefore, begged Voltaire to 
suppress this performance. Voltaire promised to do so, and 
broke his word. The Diatribe was published, and received 
with shouts of merriment and applause by all who could read 
the Trench language. The King stormed. Voltaire, with 
his usual disregard of truth, asserted his innocence, and 
made up some lie about a printer or an amanuensis.. The 
King was not to be so imposed upon. He ordered the pam- 
phlet to be burned by the common hangman, and insisted 
upon having an apology from Voltaire, couched in the most 
abject terms. Voltaire sent back to the King his cross, his 
key, and the patent of his pension. After this burst of rage, 
the strange pair began to be ashamed of their violence , and 
went through the. forms of reconciliation. But the breach 
was irreparable; and Voltaire took his leave of Frederic for 
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ever. They parted with cold civility; but their hearts were 
big with resentment. Voltaire had in his keeping a volume 
of the King’s poetry , and forgot to return it. This was , we 
believe, merely one of the oversights which men setting out 
upon a journey often commit. That Voltaire could have 
meditated plagiarism is quite incredible. He would not, we 
are confident, for the half of Frederic’s kingdom, have con- 
sented to father Frederic’s verses. The King, however, who 
rated his own writings much above their value , and who was 
inclined to see all Voltaire’s actions in the worst light, was 
enraged to think that his favourite compositions were in the 
hands of an enemy , as thievish as a daw and as mischievous 
as a monkey. In the anger excited by this thought, he lost 
sight of reason and decency, and determined on committing 
an outrage at once odious and ridiculous. 

Voltaire had reached Frankfort. His niece, Madame 
Denis, came thither to meet him. He conceived himself 
secure from the power of his late master, when he was arrested 
by order of the Prussian resident. The precious volume was 
delivered up. But the Prussian agents had , no doubt , been 
instructed not to let Voltaire escape without some gross 
indignity. He was confined twelve days in a wretched hovel. 
Sentinels with fixed bayonets kept guard over him. His niece 
was dragged through the mire by the soldiers. Sixteen 
hundred dollars were extorted from him by his insolent jailers. 
It is absurd to say that this outrage is not to be attributed 
to the King. Was any body punished for it? Was any body- 
called in question for it? Was it not consistent with Fre- 
deric’s character? Was it not of a piece with his conduct 
on other similar occasions? Is it not notorious that he re- 
peatedly gave private directions to his officers to pillage and 
demolish the houses of persons against , whom he had a 
grudge, charging them at the same time to take their measures 
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in such a way that his name might not be compromised? He 
acted thus towards Count Briihl in the Seven Years’ War. 
Why should we believe that he would have been more scru- 
pulous with regard to Voltaire? 

When at length the illustrious prisoner regained his 
liberty , the prospect before him was but dreary. He was an 
exile both from the country of his birth and from the country 
of his adoption. The French government had taken offence 
at his journey to Prussia , and would not permit him to return 
to Paris ; and in the vicinity of Prussia it was not safe for him 
to remain. 

He took refuge on the beautiful shores of Lake Leman. 
There , loosed from every tie which had hitherto restrained 
him, and having little to hope or to fear from courts and 
churches, he began his long war against all that, whether for 
good or evil, had authority over mi an; for what Burke said of 
the Constituent Assembly, was eminently true of this its great 
forerunner: — Voltaire could not build: he could only pull* 
down: he was the very Vitruvius of ruin. He has bequeathed 
to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name , not a 
single addition to the stock of our positive knowledge. But 
no human teacher ever left behind him so vast and terrible a 
wreck of truths and falsehoods , of things noble and things 
base , of things useful and things pernicious. From the time 
when his sojourn beneath the Alps commenced, the dramatist, 
the wit, the historian, was merged in a more important 
character. He was now the patriarch, the founder of a sect, 
the chief of a conspiracy , the prince of a wide intellectual 
commonwealth. He often enjoyed a pleasure dear to the 
better part of his nature , the pleasure of vindicating inno- 
cence which had no other helper, of repairing cruel wrongs, 
of punishing tyranny in high places. He had also the satis- 
faction, not less acceptable to his ravenous vanity, of hearing 
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terrified Capuchins call him the Antichrist. But whether 
employed in works of benevolence, or in works of mis- 
chief, he never forgot Potsdam and Frankfort; and he 
listened anxiously to every murmur which indicated that a 
tempest was gathering in Europe, and that his vengeance 
was at hand. 

He soon had his wish. Maria Theresa had never for a 
moment forgotten the great wrong which she had received 
at the hand of Frederic. Young and delicate, just left an 
onphan, just about to be a mother, she had been compelled 
to fly from the ancient capital of her race; she had seen 
her fair inheritance dismembered by robbers, and of those 
robbers he had been the foremost. Without a pretext, without 
a provocation , in defiance of the most sacred engagements, 
he had attacked the helpless ally whom he was bound to 
defend. The Empress Queen had the faults as well as the 
virtues which are connected with quick sensibility and a high 
‘’spirit. There was no peril which she was not ready to brave, 
no calamity which she was not ready to bring on her subjects, 
or on the whole human race , if only she might once taste the 
sweetness of a complete revenge. Revenge, too, presented 
itself, to her narrow and superstitious mind, in the guise of 
duty. Silesia had been wrested not only from the House of 
Austria, but from the Church of Rome. The conqueror had 
indeed permitted his new subjects to worship God after their 
own fashion; but this was not enough. To bigotry it seemed 
an intolerable hardship that the Catholic Church, having 
long enjoyed ascendency, should be compelled to content 
itself with equality. Nor was this the only circumstance 
which led Maria Theresa to regard her enemy as the enemy 
of God. The profaneness of Frederic’s writings and conver- 
sation , and the frightful rumours which were circulated re- 
specting the immorality of his private life , naturally shocked 
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a woman who believed with the firmest faith all that her 
confessor told her, and who, though surrounded by tempta- 
tions, though young and beautiful, though ardent in 
all her passions, though possessed of absolute power, had * 
preserved her fame unsullied even by the breath of 
slander. 

To recover Silesia, to humble the dynasty of Hohen- 
zollern to the dust, was the great object of her life. She 
toiled dining many years for this end, with zeal as inde- 
fatigable as that which the poet ascribes to the stately 
goddess who tired out her immortal horses in the work of 
raising the nations against Troy , and who offered to give up 
to destruction her darling Sparta and Mycenae, if only she 
might once see the smoke going up from the palace of Priam. 
With even such a spirit did the proud Austrian Juno strive 
to array against her foe a coalition such as Europe had never 
seen. Nothing would content her but that the whole civilized 
world, from the White Sea to the Adriatic, from the Bay of 
Biscay to the pastures of the wild horses of the Tanais, should 
be combined in arms against one petty state. 

She early succeeded by various arts in obtaining the ad- 
hesion of Russia. An ample share of spoil was promised to 
the King of Poland; and that prince, governed by his 
favourite, Count Briihl, readily promised the assistance of 
the Saxon forces. The great difficulty was with France. 
That the Houses of Bourbon and of Hapsburg should ever 
cordially co-operate in any great scheme of European policy, 
had long been thought, to use the strong expression of 
Frederic, just as impossible as that fire and water should 
amalgamate. The whole history of the Continent, during 
two centuries and a half, had been the history of the mutual 
jealousies and enmities of France and Austria. Since the 
administration of Richelieu, above all, it had been considered 
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as the plain policy of the Most Christian King to thwart on 
all occasions the Court of Vienna, and to protect every 
member of the Germanic body who stood up against the 
dictation of the Caesars. Common sentiments of religion had 
been unable to mitigate this strong antipathy. The rulers of 
France, even while clothed in the Roman purple, even while 
persecuting the heretics of Rochelle and Auvergne , had still 
looked with favour on the Lutheran and Calvinistic princes 
who were struggling against the chief of the empire. If the 
French ministers paid any respect to the traditional rules 
handed down to them through many generations , they would 
have acted towards Frederic as the greatest of their prede- 
cessors acted towards Gustavus Adolphus. That there was 
deadly enmity between Prussia and Austria was of itself a 
sufficient reason for close friendship between Prussia and 
France. With France Frederic could never have any serious 
controversy. His territories were so situated that his ambi- 
tion, greedy and unscrupulous as it was, could never impel 
him to attack her of his own accord. He was more than half 
a Frenchman: he wrote, spoke, read nothing but French: 
he delighted in French society: the admiration of the French 
he proposed to himself as the best reward of all his exploits. 
It seemed incredible that any French government, however 
notorious for levity or stupidity, could spurn away such an 
ally. 

The Court of Vienna, however, did not despair. The 
Austrian diplomatists propounded a new scheme of politics, 
which, it must be owned, was not altogether without plausi- 
bility. The great powers, according to this theory, had long 
been under a delusion. They had looked on each other as 
natural enemies, while in truth they were natural allies. 
A succession of cruel wars had devastated Europe, had 
thinned the population , had exhausted the public resources, 
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had loaded governments with an immense burden of debt; 
and when, after two hundred years of murderous hostility or 
of hollow truce, the illustrious Houses whose enmity had 
distracted the world sat down to count their gains , to what 
did the real advantage on either side amount? Simply to 
this , that they had kept each other from thriving. It was not 
the King of France , it was not the Emperor , who had reaped 
the fruits of the Thirty Years’ War, or of the War of the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Those fruits had been pilfered by 
states of the second and third rank , which , secured against 
jealousy by their insignificance , had dexterously aggrandized 
themselves while pretending to serve the animosity of the 
great chiefs of Christendom. While the lion and tiger were 
tearing each other, the jackal had run off into the jungle with 
the prey. The real gainer by the Thirty Years’ War had 
been neither France nor Austria, but Sweden. The real 
gainer by the war of the Pragmatic Sanction had been neither 
France nor Austria, but the upstart of Brandenburg. France 
had made great efforts, had added largely to her military 
glory , and largely to her public burdens ; and for what end ? 
Merely that Frederic might rule Silesia. For this and this 
alone one French army, wasted by sword and famine, had 
perished in Bohemia; and another had purchased, with floods 
of the noblest blood, the barren glory of Fontenoy . And this 
prince, for whom France had suffered so much, was he a 
grateful, was he even an honest ally? Had he not been as 
false to the Court of Versailles as to the Court of Vienna? 
Had he not played , on a large scale, the same part which , in 
private life, is played by the vile agent of chicane who sets his 
neighbours quarrelling , involves them in costly and intermi- 
nable litigation, and betrays them to each other all round, cer- 
tain that, whoever may be ruined, he shall be enriched? Surely 
the true wisdom of the great powers was to attack , not each 
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other, but this common barrator, who, by inflaming the passions 
of both, by pretending to serve both, and by deserting both, had 
raised himself above the station to which he was born. The 
great object of Austria was to regain Silesia; the great object 
of France was to obtain an accession of territory on the side 
of Flanders. If they took opposite sides , the result would 
probably be that, after a war of many years, after the 
slaughter of many thousands of brave men , after the waste 
of many millions of crowns , they would lay down their arms 
without having achieved either object; but, if they came to 
an understanding, there would be no risk, and no difficulty. 
Austria would willingly make in Belgium such cessions as 
France could not expect to obtain by ten pitched battles. 
Silesia would easily be annexed to the monarchy of which it 
had long been a part. The union of two such powerful 
governments would at once overawe the King of Prussia. 
If he resisted, one short campaign would settle his fate. 
France and Austria , long accustomed to rise from the game 
of war both losers , would , for the first time , both be gainers. 
There could be no room for jealousy between them. The 
power of both would be increased at once; the equilibrium 
between them would be preserved; and the only sufferer 
would be a mischievous and unprincipled bucauier, who 
deserved no tenderness from either. 

These doctrines, attractive from their novelty and in* 
genuity, soon became fashionable at the supper-parties and 
in the coffeehouses of Paris, and were espoused by every 
gay marquis and every facetious abbe who was admitted 
to see Madame de Pompadour’s hair curled and powdered. 
It was not , however, to any political theory that the strange 
coalition between France and Austria owed its origin. The 
real motive which induced the great continental powers to 
forget their old animosities and their old state maxims , was 
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personal aversion to the King of Prussia. This feeling was 
strongest in Maria Theresa; but it was by no means con- 
fined to her. Frederic , in some respects a good master, was 
emphatically a bad neighbour. That he was hard in all 
dealings , and quick to take all advantages , was not his most 
odious fault. Ills bitter and scoffing speech had inflicted 
keener wounds than his ambition. In his character of wit 
he was under less restraint than even in his character" of ruler. 
Satirical verses against all the princes and ministers ofEurope 
were ascribed to his pen. In his letters and conversation he 
alluded to the greatest potentates of the age in terms which 
would have better suited Collfi , in a war of repartee with 
young Cre billon at Pelletier’s table, than a great sovereign 
speaking of great sovereigns. About women he was in the 
habit of expressing himself in a maimer which it was impos- 
sible for the meekest of women to forgive; and, unfortunately 
for him , almost the whole Continent was then governed by, 
women who were by no means conspicuous for meekness. 
Maiia Theresa herself had not escaped his scurrilous jests. 
The Empress Elizabeth of Russia knew that her gallantries 
afforded him a favourite theme for ribaldry and invective. 
Madame de Pompadour, who was really the head of the 
French government , had been even more keenly galled. She 
had attempted, by the most delicate flattery, to propitiate 
the King of Prussia; but her messages had drawn from him 
only dry and sarcastic replies. The Empress Queen took a 
very different course. Though the haughtiest of princesses, 
though the most austere of matrons , she forgot in her thirst 
for revenge both the dignity of her race and the purity of her 
character, and condescended to flatter the low-born and low- 
minded concubine, who, having acquired influence by pro- 
stituting herself, retained it by prostituting others. Maria 
Theresa actually wrote with her own hand a note , full of ex- 
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pressions of esteem and friendship, to her dear cousin, the 
daughter of the butcher Poisson , the wife of the publican 
D’Etioles , the kidnapper of young girls for the harem of an 
old rake , a strange cousin for the descendant of so many Em- 
perors of the West I The mistress was completely gained over, 
and easily carried her point with Lewis , who had , indeed, 
wrongs of his own to resent. His feelings were not quick ; but 
contempt, says the eastern proverb , pierces even through the 
shell of the tortoise ; and neither prudence nor decorum had 
ever restrained Frederic from expressing his measureless con- 
tempt for the sloth, the imbecility, and the baseness of Lewis. 
France was thus induced to join the coalition; and the 
example of France determined the conduct of Sweden , then 
completely subject to French influence. 

The enemies of Frederic were surely strong enough to 
attack him openly ; but they were desirous to add to all their 
other advantages the advantage of a surprise. He was not, 
however, a man to be taken off his guard. He had tools in 
every court; and he now received from Vienna, from Dresden, 
and from Paris , accounts so circumstantial and so consistent, 
that he could not doubt of his danger. He learnt, that he was 
to be assailed at once by France, Austria, Russia, Saxony, 
Sweden , and the Germanic body ; that the greater part of his 
dominions was to be portioned out among his enemies ; that 
France, which from her geographical position could not 
directly share in his spoils , was to receive an equivalent in 
the Netherlands; that Austria was to have Silesia, and the 
Czarina East Prussia; that Augustus of Saxony expected 
Magdeburg; and that Sweden would be rewarded with part 
of Pomerania. If these designs succeeded, the house of Bran- 
denburg would at once sink in the European system to a place 
lower than that of the Duke of Wurtemburg or the Margrave 
of Baden. 
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And what hope was there that these designs would fail? 
No such union of the continental powers had been seen for 
ages. A less formidable confederacy had in a week conquered 
all the provinces of Venice, when Venice was at the height of 
power, wealth, and glory. A less formidable confederacy 
had compelled Lewis the Fourteenth to bow down his haughty 
head to the very earth. A less formidable confederacy has, 
within our own memory, subjugated a still mightier empire, 
and abased a still prouder name. Such odds had never been- 
heard of in war. The people whom Frederic ruled were not 
five millions. The population of the countries which were 
leagued against him amounted to a hundred millions. The 
disproportion in wealth was at least equally great. Small 
communities , actuated by strong sentiments of patriotism or 
loyalty, have sometimes made head against great monarchies 
weakened by factions and discontents. But, small as was 
Frederic’s kingdom , it probably contained a greater number 
of disaffected subjects than were to be found in all the states 
of his enemies. Silesia formed a fourth part of his dominions ; 
and from the Silesians , bom under Austrian princes , the ut- 
most that he could expect was apathy. From the Silesian 
Catholics he could hardly expect any thing but resistance. 

Some states have been enabled, by their geographical po- 
sition , to defend themselves with advantage against immense 
force. The sea has repeatedly protected England against the 
fury of the whole continent. The Venetian government, 
driven from its possessions on the land , could still bid de- 
fiance to the confederates ofCambray from the Arsenal amidst 
the lagoons. More than one great and well-appointed army, 
which regarded the shepherds of Switzerland as an easy prey, 
has perished in the passes of the Alps. Frederic had no such 
advantage. The form of his states, their situation, the nature 
of the ground, all were against him. His long, scattered, 
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straggling territory, seemed to have been shaped with an ex- 
press view to the convenience of invaders , and was protected 
by no sea , by no chain of hills. Scarcely any corner of it was 
a week’s march from the territory of the enemy. The capital 
itself, in the event of war, would be constantly exposed to 
insult. In truth there was hardly a politician or a soldier in 
Europe who doubted that the conflict would be terminated in 
a very few days by the prostration of the house of Branden- 
burg. 

Nor was Frederic’s own opinion veiy different. He anti- 
cipated nothing short of his own ruin, and of the ruin of his 
family. Yet there was still a chance, a slender chance, of 
escape. His states had at least the advantage of a central 
position ; his enemies were widely separated from each other) 
and could not conveniently unite their overwhelming forces 
on one point. They inhabited different climates , and it was 
probable that the season of the year which would be best 
suited to the military operations of one portion of the league, 
would be unfavourable to those of another portion. The Prus- 
sian monarchy, too, was free from some infirmities which 
were found in empires far more extensive and magnificent. 
Its effective strength for a desperate struggle was not to be 
measured merely by the number of square miles or the number 
of people. In that spare but well-knit and well -exercised 
body, there was nothing but sinew, and muscle , and bone. 
No public creditors looked for dividends. No distant colonies 
required defence. No court, filled with flatterers and mis- 
tresses , devoured the pay of fifty battalions. The Prussian 
army, though far inferior in number to the troops which were 
- about to be opposed to it , was yet strong out of all proportion 
to the extent of the Prussian dominions. It was also admirably 
trained and admirably officered, accustomed to obey and ac- 
customed to conquer. The revenue was not only unincum- 
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bered by debt, but exceeded the ordinary outlay in time of 
peace. Alone of all the European princes, Frederic had a 
treasure laid up for a day of difficulty. Above all , he was 
one , and his enemies were many. In their camps would cer- 
tainly be found the jealousy, the dissension, the slackness, 
inseparable from coalitions; on his side was the energy, the 
unity, the secresy of a strong dictatorship. To a certain ex- 
tent the deficiency of military means might be supplied by the 
resources of military art. Small as the King’s army was, when 
compared with the six hundred thousand men whom the con- 
federates could bring into the field, celerity of movement 
might in some degree compensate for deficiency of bulk. It 
was thus just possible that genius, judgment, resolution, and 
good-luck united, might protract the struggle during a cam- 
paign or two ; and to gain even a month was of importance. 
It could not be long before the vices which are found in all ex- 
tensive confederacies would begin to show themselves. Every 
member of the league would think his own share of the war too 
large , and his own share of the spoils too small. Complaints 
and recriminations would abound. The Turk might stir on 
the Danube; the statesmen of France might discover the error 
which they had committed in abandoning the fundamental 
principles of their national policy. Above all , death might 
rid Prussia of its most formidable enemies. The war was the 
effect of the personal aversion with which three or four sove- 
reigns regarded Frederic ; and the decease of any one of those 
sovereigns might produce a complete revolution in the state of 
Europe. 

In the midst of a horizon generally dark and stormy, Fre- 
deric could discern one bright spot. The peace which had 
been concluded between England and France in 1748 , had 
been in Europe no more than an armistice; and had not even 
been an armistice in the other quarters of the globe. In India 
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the sovereignty of the Carnatic was disputed between two 
great Mussulman houses ; Fort Saint George had taken one 
side, Pondicherry the other; and in a series of battles and 
sieges the troops of Lawrence and Clive had been opposed to 
those of Dupleix. A struggle less important in its conse- 
quences, but not less likely to produce irritation, was carried 
on between those French and English adventurers , who kid- 
napped negroes and collected gold dust on the coast of 
Guinea. But it was in North America that the emulation and 
mutual aversion of the two nations were most conspicuous. 
The French attempted to hem in the English colonists by a 
chain of military posts , extending from the Great Lakes to 
the mouth of the Mississippi. The English took arms. The 
wild aboriginal tribes appeared on each side mingled with the 
Pale Faces. Battles were fought; forts were stormed; and 
hideous stories about stakes, scalpings, and death -songs 
reached Europe , and inflamed that national animosity which 
the rivalry of ages had produced. The disputes between 
France and England came to a crisis at the very time when 
the tempest which had been gathering was about to burst on 
Prussia. The tastes and interests of Frederic would have led 
him , if he had been allowed an option , to side with the house 
of Bourbon. But the folly of the Court of Versailles left him 
no choice. France became the tool of Austria; and Frederic 
was forced to become the ally of England. He could not, in- 
deed, expect that a power which covered the sea with its 
fleets , and which had to make war at once on the Ohio and 
the Ganges, would be able to spare a large number of troops 
for operations in Germany. But England , though poor com- 
pared with the England of our time , was far richer than any 
country on the Continent. The amount of her revenue , and 
the resources which she found in her credit, though they may 
be thought small by a generation which has seen her raise a 
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hundred and thirty millions in a single year, appeared mira- 
culous to the politicians of that age. A very moderate portion 
of her wealth, expended by an able and economical prince, 
in a country where prices were low, would be sufficient to 
equip and maintain a formidable army. 

Such was the situation in which Frederic found himself. 
He saw the whole extent of his peril. He saw that there was 
still a faint possibility of escape ; and, with prudent temerity, 
he determined to strike the first blow. It was in the month of 
August 1756, that the great war of the Seven Years com- 
menced. The King demanded of the Empress Queen a distinct 
explanation of her intentions , and plainly told her that he 
should consider a refusal as a declaration of war. “I want,” 
he said, “no answer in the style of an oracle.” He received 
an answer at once haughty and evasive. In an instant the 
rich electorate of Saxony was overflowed by sixty thousand 
Prussian troops. Augustus with his army occupied a strong 
position at Pima. The Queen of Poland was at Dresden. In 
a few days Pima was blockaded and Dresden was taken. 
The first object of Frederic was to obtain possession of the 
Saxon State Papers; for those papers, he well knew, con- 
tained ample proofs that, though apparently an aggressor, 
he was really acting in self-defence. The Queen of Poland, 
as well acquainted as Frederic with the importance of those 
documents , had packed them up , had concealed them in her 
bed-chamber, and was about to send them off to Warsaw, 
when a Prussian officer made his appearance. In the hope 
that no soldier would venture, to outrage a lady , a queen , the 
daughter of an emperor, the mother-in-law of a dauphin, 
she placed herself before the trunk, and at length sat down 
on it. But all resistance was vain. The papers were carried 
to Frederic, who found in them, as he expected, abundant 
evidence of the designs of the coalition. The most important 
Biographical Essays. 5 
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documents were instantly published, and the effect of the 
publication was great. It was clear that, of whatever sins 
the King of Prussia might formerly have been guilty , he was 
now the injured party , and had merely anticipated a blow 
intended to destroy him. 

The Saxon camp at Pirna was in the mean time closely 
invested ; but the besieged were not without hopes of succour. 
A great Austrian army under Marshal Brown was about to 
pour through the passes which separateBohemia from Saxony. 
Frederic left at Pima a force sufficient to deal with the Saxons, 
hastened into Bohemia, encountered Brown at Lowositz, 
and defeated him. This battle decided the fate of Saxony. 
Augustus and his favourite Briihl fled to Poland. The whole 
army of the electorate capitulated. From that time till the 
end of the war Frederic treated Saxony as. a part of his 
dominions, or, rather, he acted towards the Saxons in 
a manner which may serve to illustrate the whole meaning 
of that tremendous sentence, “subjectos tanquam suos, 
viles tanquam alienos.” Saxony was as much in his power 
as Brandenburg; and he had no such interest in the welfare 
of Saxony as he had in the welfare of Brandenburg. He 
accordingly levied troops and exacted contributions through- 
out the enslaved province with far more rigour than in any 
part of his own dominions. Seventeen thousand men who 
had been in the camp at Pima were half compelled, half 
persuaded to enlist under their conqueror. Thus, within 
a few weeks from the commencement of hostilities , one of the 
confederates had been disarmed, and his weapons were now 
pointed against the rest. 

The winter put a stop to military operations. All had 
hitherto gone well. But the real tug of war was still to come. 
It was easy to foresee that the year 1757 would be a memorable 
era in the history of Europe. 
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Tlie King’s scheme for the campaign was simple, bold, and 
judicious. The Duke of Cumberland with an English and 
Hanoverian army was in Western Germany, and might be 
able to prevent the French troops from attacking Prussia. 
The Russians , confined by their snows , would probably not 
stir till the spring was far advanced. Saxony was prostrated. 
Sweden could do nothing very important. During a few 
months F rederic would have to deal with Austria alone. Even 
thus the odds were against him. But ability and courage have 
often triumphed against odds still more formidable. 

Early in 1757 the Prussian army in Saxony began to move. 
Through four defiles in the mountains they came pouring into 
Bohemia. Prague was the King’s first mark ; but the ulterior 
object was probably Vienna. At Prague lay Marshal Brown 
with one great army. Daun , the most cautious and fortunate 
of the Austrian captains , was advancing with another. Fre- 
deric determined to overwhelm Brown before Daun should 
arrive. On the sixth of May was fought, under those walls 
which , a hundred and thirty years before , had witnessed the 
victory of the Catholic league and the flight of the unhappy 
Palatine, a battle more bloody than any which Europe saw 
during the long interval between Malplaquet and Eylau. The 
King and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick were distinguished 
on that day by their valour and exertions. But the chief glory 
was with Schwerin. When the Prussian infantry wavered, 
the stout old marshal snatched the colours from an ensign, 
and, waving them in the air, led back his regiment to the 
charge. Thus at seventy-two years of age he fell in the thickest 
battle, still grasping the staudard which bears the black eagle on 
the field argent. The victory remained with theKing; but it had 
been dearly purchased. Whole columns of his bravest warriors 
had fallen. He admitted that he had lost eighteen thousand 
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men. Of the enemy, twenty -four thousand had been killed, 
wounded, or taken. 

Part of the defeated army was shut up in Prague. Part 
fled to join the troops which, under the command of Daun, 
were now close at hand. Frederic determined to play over the 
same game which had succeeded at Lowositz. He left a large 
force to besiege Prague, and at the head of thirty thousand 
men he marched against Daun. The cautious Marshal, though 
he had a great superiority in numbers, would risk nothing. 
He occupied at Kollin a position almost impregnable , and 
awaited the attack of the King. 

It was the eighteenth of June, a day which, if the Greek 
superstition still retained its influence , would be held sacred 
to Nemesis, a day on which the two greatest princes of modem 
times were taught, by a terrible experience, that neither skill 
nor valour can fix the inconstancy of fortune. The battle 
began before noon; and part of the Prussian army maintained 
the contest till after the midsummer sun had gone down. But 
at length the King found that his troops, having been 
repeatedly driven back with frightful carnage, could no 
longer be led to the charge. He was with difficulty persuaded 
to quit the field. The officers of his personal staff were 
under the necessity of expostulating with him, and one of 
them took the liberty to say, “Does your Majesty mean 
to storm the batteries alone?” Thirteen thousand of his 
bravest followers had perished. Nothing remained for 
him but to retreat in good order, to raise the siege of 
Prague, and to hurry his army by different routes out of 
Bohemia. 

This stroke seemed to be final. Frederic’s situation had 
at best been such, that only an uninterrupted run of good-luck 
could save him, as it seemed, from ruin. And now, almost 
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iu the outset of the contest, he had met with a check which, 
even in a war between equal powers , would have been felt 
as serious. He had owed much to the opinion which all 
Europe entertained of his army. Since his accession, his 
soldiers had in many successive battles been victorious over 
the Austrians. But the glory had departed from his arms. 
All wh(5m his malevolent sarcasms had wounded , made haste 
to avenge themselves by scoffing at the scoffer. His soldiers 
-had ceased to confide in his star. In every part of his camp 
his dispositions were severely criticised. Even in his own 
family he had detractors. His next brother William, heir- 
presumptive , or rather in truth heir-apparent, to the throne, 
and great-grandfather of the present king , could not refrain 
from lamenting his own fate and that of the house of Hohen- 
zollern , once so great and so prosperous , but now , by the 
rash ambition of its chief, made a by-word to all nations. 
These complaints, and some blunders which William com- 
mitted during the retreat from Bohemia, called forth the bitter 
displeasure of the inexorable King. The prince’s heart was 
broken by the cutting reproaches of his brother; he quitted 
the army , retired to a country seat , and in a short time died 
of shame and vexation. 

Itseemed that theKing’s distress could hardly be increased. 
Yet at this moment another blow not less terrible than that of 
Kollin fell upon him. The French under Marshal D’Estr^es 
had invaded Germany. The Duke of Cumberland had given 
them battle at Hastembeck, and had been defeated. In order 
to save the Electorate of Hanover from entire subjugation, 
he had made, at Closter Seven, an arrangement with the 
French Generals , which left them at liberty to turn their arms 
against the Prussian dominions. 

That nothing might be wanting to Frederic’s distress , he 
lost his mother just at this time; and he appears to have felt 
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the loss more than was to be expected from the hardness and 
severity of his character. In truth , his misfortunes had now 
cut to the quick. The mocker, the tyrant, the most rigorous, 
the most imperious, the most cynical of men, was very 
unhappy. His face was so haggard and his form so thin , that 
when on his return from Bohemia he passed through Leipsic, 
the people hardly knew him again. His sleep was broken ; 
the tears, in spite of himself , often started into his eyes; and 
the grave began to present itself to his agitated mind as the 
best refuge from misery and dishonour. His resolution was 
fixed never to be taken alive, and never to make peace on 
condition of descending from his place among the powers of 
Europe. He saw nothing left for him except to die; and he 
deliberately chose his mode of death. He always carried 
about with him a sure and speedy poison in a small glass . 
case; and to the few in whom he placed confidence, he made 
no mystery of his resolution. 

But we should very imperfectly describe the state of Fre- 
deric’s mind, if we left out of view the laughable peculiarities 
which contrasted so singularly with the gravity , energy , and 
harshness of his character. It is difficult to say whether the 
tragic or the comic predominated in the strange scene which 
was then acting. In the midst of all the great King’s calamities, 
his passion for writing indifferent poetry grew stronger and 
stronger. Enemies all round him, despair in his heart, pill3 
of corrosive sublimate hidden in his clothes , he poured forth 
hundreds upon hundreds of lines, hateful to gods and men, 
the insipid dregs of Voltaire’s Hippocrene , the faint echo of 
the lyre of Chaulieu. It is amusing to compare what he did 
during the last months of 1757 , with what he wrote during the 
same time. It may be doubted whether any equal portion 
of the life of Hannibal, of Caesar, or of Napoleon, will bear 
a comparison with that short period, the most brilliant in the 
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history of Prussia and of Frederic. Yet at this very time the 
scanty leisure of the illustrious warrior was employed in 
producing odes and epistles, a little better than Cibber’s and 
a little worse than Hayley’s. Here and there a manly 
sentiment which deserves to be in prose makes its appearance 
in company with Prometheus and Orpheus, Elysium and 
Acheron, the plaintive Philomel, the poppies of Morpheus, 
and all the other frippery which, like a robe tossed by a proud 
beauty to her waiting-woman , has long been contemptuously 
abandoned by genius to mediocrity. We hardly know any 
instance of the strength and weakness of human nature so 
striking , and so grotesque , as the character of this haughty, 
vigilant, resolute, sagacious blue-stockiug , half Mithridates 
and half Trissotin , bearing up against a world in arms , with 
an ounce of poison in one pocket and a quire of bad verses in 
the other. 

Frederic had some time before made advances towards 
a reconciliation with Voltaire; and some civil letters had 
passed between them. After the battle of Kollin their epis- 
tolary intercourse became , at least in seeming , friendly and 
confidential. We do not know any collection of Letters 
which throws so much light on the darkest and most in- 
tricate parts of human nature , as the correspondence of these 
strange beings after they had exchanged forgiveness. Both 
felt that the quarrel had lowered them in the public estima- 
tion. They admired each other. They stood in need of each 
other. The great King wished to be handed down to pos- 
terity by the great Writer. The great Writer felt himself 
exalted by the homage of the great King. Yet the wounds 
which they had inflicted on each other were too deep to 
beetfaced, or even perfectly healed. Not only did the scars 
remain; the sore places often festered and bled afresh. The 
letters consisted for the most part of compliments , thanks, 
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offers of service, assurances of attachment. But if any thing 
brought back to Frederic’s recollection the cuiining and 
mischievous pranks by which Voltaire had provoked him, 
some expression of contempt and displeasure broke forth in 
the midst of eulogy. It was much worse when any thing 
recalled to the mind of Voltaire the outrages which he and 
his kinswoman had suffered at Frankfort. All at once his 
flowing panegyric was turned into invective. “Remember 
how you behaved to me. For your sake I have lost the favour 
of my native king. For your sake I am an exile from my 
country. I loved you. I trusted myself to you. I had no 
wish but to end my life in your sendee. And what was my 
reward? Stripped of all that you had bestowed on me, the 
key , the order , the pension , I was forced to fly from your 
territories. I was hunted as if I had been a deserter from 
your grenadiers. I was arrested, insulted, plundered. My 
niece was dragged through the mud of Frankfort by your 
soldiers, as if she had been some wretched follower of your 
camp. You have great talents. You have good qualities. 
But you have one odious vice. You delight in the abasement 
of your fellow-creatures. You have brought disgrace on the 
name of philosopher. You have given some colour to the 
slanders of the bigots, who say that no confidence can be 
placed in the justice or humanity of those who reject the 
Christian faith.” Then the King answers, with less heat 
but equal severity — “You know that you behaved shame- 
fully in Prussia. It was well for you that you had to deal 
with a man so indulgent to the infirmities of genius as I am. 
You richly deserved to see the inside of a dungeon. Your 
talents are not more widely known than your faithlessness 
and your malevolence. The grave itself is no asylum from 
your spite. Maupertuis is dead; but you still go on calum- 
niating and deriding him , as if you had not made him miser- 
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able enough while he was living. Let us have no more of 
this. And , above all , let me hear no more of your niece. 
I am sick to death of her name. I can bear with your faults 
for the sake of your merits; but she has not written Mahomet 
or Merope.” 

An explosion of this kind, it might be supposed, would 
necessarily put an end to all amicable communication. But 
it was not so. After every outbreak of ill humour this ex- 
traordinary pair became more loving than before, and ex- 
changed compliments and assurances of mutual regard with a 
wonderful air of sincerity. 

It may well be supposed that men who wrote thus to each 
other , were not very guarded in what they said of each other. 
The English ambassador, Mitchell, who knew that the King 
of Prussia was constantly writing to Voltaire with the greatest 
freedom on the most important subjects, was amazed to hear 
his majesty designate this highly favoured correspondent 
as a bad-hearted fellow , the greatest rascal on the face of the 
earth. And the language which the poet held about the 
King was not much more respectful. 

It would probably have puzzled Voltaire himself to say 
what was his real feeling towards Frederic. It was com- 
pounded of all sentiments, from enmity to friendship, and 
from scorn to admiration; and the proportions in which these 
elements were mixed, changed every moment. The old 
patriarch resembled the spoiled child who screams, stamps, 
cuffe, laughs, kisses, and cuddles within one quarter of an 
hour. His resentment was not extinguished ; yet he was not 
without sympathy for his old friend. As a Frenchman, he 
wished success to the arms of his country. As a philosopher, 
he was anxious for the stability of a throne on which a philo- 
sopher sat. He longed both to save and to humble Frederic. 
There was one way, and only one, in which all his con- 
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flicting feelings could at once be gratified. If Frederic were 
preserved by the interference of France, if it were known 
that for that interference he was indebted to the mediation 
of Voltaire, this would indeed be delicious revenge; this 
would indeed be to heap coals of fire on that haughty head. 
Nor did the vain and restless poet think it impossible that 
he might, from his hermitage near the Alps, dictate peace 
to Europe. D’Estr^es had quitted Hanover, and the com- 
mand of the French army had been intrusted to the Duke 
of Richelieu , a man whose chief distinction was derived from 
his success in gallantry. Richelieu was in truth the most 
eminent of that race of seducers by profession , who furnished 
Cr4billon the younger and La Clos with models for their 
heroes. In his earlier days the royal house itself had not 
been secure from his presumptuous love. He was believed to 
have carried his conquests into the family of Orleans; and 
some suspected that he was not unconcerned in the mysterious 
remorse which embittered the last hours of the charming 
mother of Lewis the Fifteenth. But the Duke was now sixty 
years old. With a heart deeply corrupted by vice, a head 
long accustomed to think only on trifles, an impaired con- 
stitution, an impaired fortune, and, worst of all, a veiy 
red nose, he was entering on a dull, frivolous and unre- 
speeted old age. Without one qualification for military 
command, except that personal coinage which was common 
between him and the whole nobility of France , he had been 
placed at the head of the army of Hanover; and in that situa- 
tion he did his best to repair, by extortion and corruption, 
the injury which he had done to his property, by a life of 
dissolute profusion. 

The Duke of Richelieu to the end of his life hated the 
philosophers as a sect, not for those parts of their system 
which a good and wise man would have condemned, but 
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for their virtues , for their spirit of free inquiry, and for their 
hatred of those social abuses of which he was himself the 
personification. But he, like many of those who thought 
with him, excepted Voltaire from the list of proscribed 
writers. He frequently sent flattering letters to Ferney. He 
did the. patriarch the honour to borrow money of him, and 
even carried this condescending friendship so far as to forget 
to pay the interest. Voltaire thought that it might be in his 
power to bring the Duke and the King of Prussia into coni' 
muuicatiou with each other. He wrote earnestly to both; 
and he so far succeeded that a correspondence between them 
was commenced. 

But it was to very different means that Frederic was to owe 
his deliverance. At the beginning of November, the net 
seemed to have closed completely round him. The Russians 
were in the field, and were spreading devastation through 
his eastern provinces. Silesia was overrun by the Austrians. 
A great French army was advancing from the west under the 
command of Marshal Soubise, a prince of the great Armorican 
house of Rohan. Berlin itself had been taken and plundered 
by the Croatians. Such was the situation from which Frederic 
extricated himself, with dazzling glory, in the short space 
of thirty days. 

He marched first against Soubise. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber the armies met at Rossbach. The French were two to 
one; but they were ill disciplined, and their general was 
a dunce. The tactics of Frederic, .and the well-regulated 
valour of the Prussian troops , obtained a complete victory. 
Seven thousand of the invaders were made prisoners. Their 
guns, their colours, their baggage, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Those who escaped fled as confusedly as a mob 
scattered by cavalry. Victorious in the West, the King 
turned his arms towards Silesia. In that quarter every 
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thing seemed to be lost. Breslau had fallen ; and Charles of 
Lorraine , with a mighty power, held the whole province. On 
the fifth of December, exactly one month after the battle 
of Rossbaeh, Frederic, with forty thousand men, and Prince 
Charles, at the head of not less than sixty thousand, met 
at Leuthen, hard by Breslau. The King, who was, in 
general, perhaps too much inclined to consider the common 
soldier as a mere machine, resorted, on this great day, to 
means resembling those which Bonaparte afterwards em- 
ployed with such signal success for the purpose of stimulating 
military enthusiasm. The principal officers were convoked. 
Frederic addressed them with great force and pathos; and 
directed them to speak to their men as he had spoken to them. 
When the armies were set in battle array , the Prussian troops 
were in a state of fierce excitement; but their excitement 
showed itself after the fashion of a grave people. The 
columns advanced to the attack chanting, to the sound of 
drums and fifes , the rude hymns of the old Saxon Stemholds. 
They had never fought so well ; nor had the genius of their 
chief ever been so conspicuous. “That battle,” said Na- 
poleon, “was a masterpiece. Of itself it is sufficient to 
entitle Frederic to a place in the first rank among generals.” 
The victory was complete. T wenty-seven thousand Austrians 
were killed, wounded, or taken; fifty stand of colours, a 
hundred guns, four thousand waggons, fell into the hands 
of the Prussians. Breslau opened its gates; Silesia was re- 
conquered; Charles of Lorraine retired to hide his shame and 
sorrow at Brussels ; and Frederic allowed his troops to take 
some repose in winter quarters, after a campaign, to the 
vicissitudes of which it will be difficult to find any parallel in 
ancient or modern history. 

The King’s fame filled all the world. He had, during 
the last year, maintained a contest, on terms of advantage, 
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against three powers , the weakest of which had more than 
three times his resources. He had fought four great pitched 
battles against superior forces. Three of these battles he 
had gained; and the defeat of Kollin, repaired as it had 
been , rather raised than lowered his military renown. The 
victory of Leuthen is, to this day, the proudest on the roil 
of Prussian fame. Leipsic indeed , and Waterloo , produced 
consequences more important to mankind. But the glory 
of Leipsic must be shared by the Prussians with the Austrians 
and Russians; and at Waterloo the British infantry bore the 
burden and heat of the day. The victory of Rossbach was, 
in a military point of view , less honourable than that of 
Leuthen; for it was gained over an incapable general and 
a disorganized army; but the moral effect which it produced 
was immense. All the preceding triumphs of Frederic had 
been triumphs over Germans , and could excite no emotions 
of national pride among the German people. It was im- 
possible that a Hessian or a Hanoverian could feel any 
patriotic exultation at hearing that Pomeranians had slaugh- 
tered Moravians, or that Saxon banners had been hung in 
the churches of Berlin. Indeed , though the military character 
of the Germans justly stood high throughout the world, they 
could boast of no great day which belonged to them as a 
people ; of no Agincourt , of no Bannockburn. Most of their 
victories had been gained over each other; and their most 
splendid exploits against foreigners had been achieved under 
the command of Eugene , who was himself a foreigner. The 
news of the battle of Rossbach stirred the blood of the whole 
of the mighty population from the Alps to the Baltic, and 
from the borders of Courland to those of Lorraine. West- 
phalia and Lower Saxony had been deluged by a great host 
of strangers, whose speech was unintelligible, and whose 
petulant and licentious manners had excited the strongest 
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feelings of disgust and hatred. That great host had been 
put to flight by a small band of German warriors , led by a 
prince of German blood on the side of father and mother , and 
marked by the fair hair and the clear blue eye of Germany. 
Never since the dissolution of the empire of Charlemagne, 
had the Teutonic race won such a field against the French. 
The tidings called forth a general burst of delight and pride 
from the whole of the great family which spoke the various 
dialects of the ancient language of Arminius. The fame 
of Frederic began to supply, in some degree, the place of a 
common government and of a common capital. It became 
a rallying point for all true Germans , a subject of mutual 
congratulation to the Bavarian and the Westphalian, to the 
citizen of Frankfort and the citizen of Nuremburg. Then 
first it was manifest that the Germans were truly a nation. 
Then first was discernible that patriotic spirit which, in 1813, 
achieved the great deliverance of central Europe , and which 
still guards, and long will guard, against foreign ambition 
the old freedom of the Rhine. 

Nor were the effects produced by that celebrated day 
merely political. The greatest masters of German poetry 
and eloquence have admitted that, though the great King 
neither valued nor understood his native language , though he 
looked on France as the only seat of taste and philosophy, 
yet , in his own despite , he did much to emancipate the genius 
of his countrymen from the foreign yoke; and that, in the act 
of vanquishing Soubise, he was, unintentionally, rousing the 
spirit which soon began to question the literary precedence 
of Boileau and Voltaire. So strangely do events confound 
all the plans of man. A prince who read only French , who 
wrote only French , who aspired to rank as a French classic, 
became, quite unconsciously, the means of liberating half 
the Continent from the dominion of that French criticism of 
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which he was himself, to the end of his life, a slave. Yet 
even the enthusiasm of Germany in favour of Frederic 
hardly equalled the enthusiasm of England. The birth-day 
of our ally was celebrated with as much enthusiasm as that 
of our own sovereign; and at night the streets of London 
were in a blaze with illuminations. Portraits of the Hero of 
Itossbach , with his cocked hat and long pigtail , were in every 
house. An attentive observer will , at this day , find in the 
parlours of old-fashioned inns , and in the portfolios of print- 
sellers, twenty portraits of Frederic for one of George H. 
The sign-painters were every where employed in touching 
up Admiral Vernon into the King of Prussia. This en- 
thusiasm was strong among religious people, and especially 
among the Methodists, who knew that the French and 
Austrians were Papists, and supposed Frederic to be the 
Joshua or Gideon of the Reformed Faith. One of Whitfield’s 
hearers , on the day on which thanks for the battle of Leuthen 
were returned at the Tabernacle, made the following ex- 
quisitely ludicrous entry in a diary , part of which has come 
down to us : “ The Lord stirred up the King of Prussia and 
his soldiers to pray. They kept three fast days, and spent 
about an hour praying and singing psalms before they en- 
gaged the enemy. O! how good it is to pray and fight!” 
Some young Englishmen of rank proposed to visit Germany 
as volunteers , for the purpose of learning the art of war under 
the greatest of commanders/ This last proof of British 
attachment and admiration, Frederic politely but firmly 
declined. His camp was no place for amateur students of 
military science. The Prussian discipline was rigorous even 
to cruelty. The officers, while in the field, were expected 
to practise an abstemiousness and self-denial such as was 
hardly surpassed by the most rigid monastic orders. How- 
ever noble their birth , however high their rank in the service, 
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they were not permitted to eat from any thing better than 
pewter. It was a high crime even in a count and field- 
marshal to have a single silver spoon among his baggage. 
Gay young Englishmen of twenty thousand a year, ac- 
customed to liberty and to luxury , would not easily submit to 
these Spartan restraints. The King could not venture to 
keep them in order as he kept his own subjects in order. 
Situated as he was with respect to England , he could not well 
imprison or shoot refractory Howards and Cavendishes. On 
the other hand, the example of a few fine gentlemen, at- 
tended by chariots and livery servants, eating in plate, and 
drinking Champagne and Tokay, was enough to corrupt his 
whole army. He thought it best to make a stand at first, 
and civilly refused to admit such dangerous companions 
among his troops. 

The help of England was bestowed in a maimer far more 
useful and more acceptable. An annual subsidy of near 
seven hundred thousand pounds enabled the King to add 
probably more than fifty thousand men to his army. Pitt, 
now at the height of power and popularity , undertook the 
task of defending Western Germany against France, and 
asked Frederic only for the loan of a general. The general 
selected was Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who had at- 
tained high distinction in the Prussian service. He was put 
at the head of an army, partly English, partly Hanoverian, 
partly composed of mercenaries hired from the petty princes 
of the empire. He soon vindicated the choice of the two 
allied courts, and proved himself the second general of 
the age. 

Frederic passed the winter at Breslau, in reading, writing, 
and preparing for the next campaign. The havoc which 
the war had made among his troops was rapidly repaired; 
and in the spring of 1758 he was again ready for the conflict. 
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Prince Ferdinand kept the French in check. The King in 
the mean time, after attempting against the Austrians some 
operations which led to no very important result , marched to 
encounter the Russians , who, slaying, burning, and wasting 
wherever they turned , had penetrated into the heart of his 
realm. He gave them battle at Zomdorf , near Frankfort on 
the Oder. The fight was long and bloody. Quarter was 
neither given nor taken; for the Germans and Scythians 
regarded each other with bitter aversion , and the sight of the 
ravages committed by the half savage invaders had incensed 
the King and his army. The Russians were overthrown with 
great slaughter; and for a few months no further danger was 
to be apprehended from the east. 

A day of thanksgiving was proclaimed by the King, and 
was celebrated with pride and delight by his people. The 
rejoicings in England were not less enthusiastic or less sincere. 
This may be selected as the point of time at which the mili- 
tary glory of Frederic reached the zenith. In the short space 
of three quarters of a year he had won three great battles 
over the armies of three mighty and warlike monarchies, 
France, Austria, and Russia. 

But it was decreed that the temper of that strong mind 
should be tried by both extremes of fortune in rapid suc- 
cession. Close jipon this series of triumphs came a series 
of disasters, such as would have blighted the fame and broken 
the heart of almost any other commander. Yet Frederic, 
in the midst of his calamities, was still an object of admiration 
to his subjects , his allies , and his enemies. Overwhelmed by 
adversity , sick of life , he still maintained the contest , greater 
in defeat , in flight, and in what seemed hopeless ruin , than on 
the fields of his proudest victories. 

Having vanquished the Russians , he hastened into Saxony 
to oppose the troops of the Empress Queen, commanded by 
Biographical Essays . 6 
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Daun, the most cautious, and Laudon, the most inventive 
and enterprising of her generals. These two celebrated 
commanders . agreed on a scheme , in which the prudence of 
the one and the vigour of the other seem to have been happily 
combined. At dead of night they surprised the King in his 
camp at Hoehkirch. His presence of mind saved his troops 
from destruction ; but nothing could save them from defeat 
and severe loss. Marshal Keith was among the slain. The 
first roar of the guns roused the noble exile from his rest, and 
he was instantly in the front of the battle. He received a 
dangerous wound, but refused to quit the field, and was in 
the act of rallying his broken troops, when an Austrian 
bullet terminated his chequered and eventful life. 

The misfortune was serious. But of all generals Frederic 
understood best how to repair defeat, and Daun understood 
least how to improve victory. In a few days the Prussian 
army was as formidable as before the battle. The prospect 
was, however, gloomy. An Austrian army under General 
Harsch had invaded Silesia, and invested the fortress of 
Neisse. Daun, after his success at Hoehkirch, had written 
to Harsch in very confident terms; • — “Go on with your 
operations against Neisse. Be quite at ease as to the King. 
I will give a good account of him.” In truth , the position of 
the Prussians was full of difficulties. Between them and 
Silesia lay the victorious army of Daun. It was not easy 
for them to reach Silesia at all. If they did reach it, they 
left Saxony exposed to the Austrians. But the vigour and 
activity of Frederic surmounted every obstacle. He made a 
circuitous march of extraordinary rapidity, passed Daun, 
hastened into Silesia , raised the siege of Neisse , and drove 
Harsch into Bohemia. Daun availed himself of the King’s 
absence to attack Dresden. The Prussians defended it 
desperately. The inhabitants of that wealthy and polished 
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capital begged in vain for mercy from the garrison within, 
and from the besiegers without. The beautiful suburbs were 
burned to the ground. It was clear that the town , if won at 
all , would be won street by street by the bayonet. At this 
conjuncture came news , that Frederic, having cleared Silesia 
of his enemies, was returning by forced marches into Saxony. 
Daun retired from before Dresden, and fell back into the 
Austrian territories. The King, over heaps of ruins, made 
his triumphant entry into the unhappy metropolis , which had 
so cruelly expiated the weak and perfidious, policy of its 
sovereign. It was now the 20 th of November. The cold 
weather suspended military operations; and the King again 
took up his winter quarters at Breslau. 

. The third of the seven terrible years was over; and 
Frederic still stood his ground. He had been recently tried 
by domestic as well as by military disasters. On the 14th of 
October, the day on which he was defeated at Hochkirch, 
the day on the anniversary of which , forty-eight years later, 
a defeat far more tremendous laid tho Prussian monarchy 
in the dust , died Wilhelmina , Margravine of Bareuth. From 
the accounts which we have of her , by her own hand , and by • 
the hands of the most discerning of her contemporaries, we 
should pronounce her to have been coarse , indelicate , and a 
. good hater , but not destitute of kind and generous feelings. 
Her mind , naturally strong and observant , had been highly 
cultivated; and she was, and deserved to be, Frederic’s 
favourite sister. He felt the loss as much as it was in his 
iron nature to feel the loss of any tiling but a province or a 
battle. 

At Breslau, during the winter , he was indefatigable in his 
poetical labours. The most spirited lines , perhaps , that he 
ever wrote , are to be found in a bitter lampoon on Lewis 
and Madame de Pompadour, which he composed at this time, 
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and sent to Voltaire. The verses were, indeed, so good that 
Voltaire was afraid that he might himself be suspected of 
having written them, or at least of having corrected them; 
and partly from fright, partly, we fear, from love of mischief, 
sent them to the Duke of Choiseul, then prime minister of 
France. Choiseul very wisely determined to encounter 
Frederic at Frederic’s own weapons , and applied for assist- 
ance toPalissot, who had some skill as a versifier, and some 
little talent for satire. Palissot produced some very stinging 
lines on the moral and literary character of Frederic , and 
these lines the Duke sent to Voltaire. This war of couplets, 
following close on the carnage of Zomdorf and the con- 
flagration of Dresden, illustrates well the strangely com- 
pounded character of the King of Prussia. 

At this moment he was assailed by a new enemy. Bene- 
dict XIV., the best and wisest of the two hundred and fifty 
successors of St. Peter, was no more. During the short 
interval between his reign and that of his disciple Ganganelli, 
the chief seat in the Church of Rome was filled by Rezzonico, 
who took the name of Clement XIII. This absurd priest 
determined to try what the weight of his authority could 
effect in favour of the orthodox Maria Theresa against a 
heretic king. At the high mass on Christmas-day , a sword 
with a rich belt and scabbard , a hat of crimson velvet lined 
with ermine, and a dove of pearls, the mystic symbol of the 
Divine Comforter, were solemnly blessed by the supreme 
pontiff, and were sent with great ceremony to Marshal Daun, 
the conqueror of Kollin and Hoehkireh. This mark of 
favour had more than once been bestowed by the Popes on 
the great champions of the faith. Similar honours had been 
paid , more than six centuries earlier, by Urban II. to Godfrey 
of Bouillon. Similar honours had been conferred on Alba for 
destroying the liberties of the Low Countries, and on John 
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Sobiesky after the deliverance of Vienna. But the presents 
which were received with profound reverence by the Baron of 
the Holy Sepulchre in the eleventh century , and which had 
not wholly lost their value even in the seventeenth century, 
appeared inexpressibly ridiculous to a generation which read 
Montesquieu and Voltaire. Frederic wrote sarcastic verses 
on the gifts, the giver, and the receiver. But the public 
wanted no prompter ; and an universal roar of laughter from 
Petersburg to Lisbon reminded the Vatican that the age of 
crusades was over. 

The fourth campaign , the most disastrous of all the cam- 
paigns of this fearful war , had now opened. The Austrians 
filled Saxony and menaced Berlin. The Russians defeated 
the King’s generals on the Oder, threatened Silesia, effected a 
junction with Laudon, and intrenched themselves strongly 
at Kunersdorf. Frederic hastened to attack them. A great 
battle was fought. During the earlier part of the day every 
thing yielded to the impetuosity of the Prussians , and to the 
skill of their chief. The lines were forced. Half the Russian 
guns were taken. The King sent off a courier to Berlin with 
two lines, announcing a complete victory. But, in the mean 
time, the stubborn Russians, defeated yet unbroken, had 
taken up their stand in an almost impregnable position, on an 
eminence where the Jews of Frankfort were wont to buiy their 
dead. Here the battle recommenced. The Prussian in- 
fantry , exhausted by six hours of hard fighting under a sun 
which equalled the tropical heat, were yet brought up re- 
peatedly to the attack, but in vain. The King led three 
charges in person. Two horses were killed under him. The 
officers of his staff fell round him. His coat was pierced by 
several bullets. All was in vain. His infantry was driven 
back with frightful slaughter. Terror began to spread fast 
from man to man. At that moment, the fieiy cavalry of 
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Laudon , still fresh , rushed on the wavering ranks. Then 
followed an universal rout. Frederic himself was on the point 
of falling into the hands of the conquerors , and was witli dif- 
ficulty saved by a gallant officer , who , at the head of a hand- 
ful of Hussars, made good a diversion of a few minutes. 
Shattered in body , shattered in mind, the King reached that 
night a village which the Cossacks had plundered; and there, 
in a ruined and deserted farm-house , flung himself on a heap 
of straw. He had sent to Berlin a second despatch very dif- 
ferent from his first: — “Let the royal family leave Berlin. 
Send the archives to Potsdam. The town may make terms 
with the enemy.” 

The defeat was, in truth, overwhelming. Of fifty thousand 
men who had that morning marched under the black eagles, 
not three thousand remained together. The King bethought 
him again of his corrosive sublimate , and wrote to bid adieu 
to his friends , and to give directions as to the measures to be 
taken in the event of his death : — “I have no resource left” — 
such is the language of one of his letters — “ all is lost. I will 
not survive the ruin of my country. Farewell for ever.” 

But the mutual jealousies of the confederates prevented 
them from following up their victory. They lost a few days in 
loitering and squabbling; and a few days, improved by 
Frederic , were worth more than the years of other men. On 
the morning after the battle , he had got together eighteen 
thousand of his troops. Very soon his force amounted to 
thirty thousand. Guns were procured from the neighbouring 
fortresses; and there was again an army. Berlin was for the 
present safe ; but calamities came pouring on the King in un- 
interrupted succession. One of his generals, with a large 
body of troops, was taken at Maxen; another was defeated at 
Meissen; and when at length the campaign of 1759 closed, 
in the midst of a rigorous winter, the situation of Prussia 
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appeared desperate. The only consoling circumstance was, 
that, in the West, Ferdinand of Brunswick had been more 
fortunate than his master; and by a series of exploits, of 
which the battle of Minden was the most glorious , had re- 
moved all apprehension of danger on the side of France. 

The fifth year was now about to commence. It seemed 
impossible that the Prussian territories, repeatedly devastated 
by hundreds of thousands of invaders , could longer support 
the contest. But the King carried on war as no European 
power has ever carried on war, except the Committee of 
Public Safety during the great agony of the French Revolu- 
tion. He governed his kingdom as he would have governed a 
besieged town, not caring to what extent property was 
destroyed, or the pursuits of civil life suspended, so that he 
did but make head against the enemy. As long as there was 
a man left in Prussia, that man might carry a musket; as long 
as there was a horse left, that horse might draw artillery. 
The coin was debased , the civil functionaries were left un- 
paid; in some provinces civil government altogether ceased 
to exist. But there were still rye-bread and potatoes ; there 
were still lead and gunpowder; and, while the means of 
sustaining and destroying life remained, Frederic was deter- 
mined to fight it out to the very last. 

The earlier part of the campaign of 1760 was unfavourable 
to him. Berlin was again occupied by the enemy. Great 
contributions were levied on the inhabitants , and the royal 
palace was plundered. But at length, after two years of 
Calamity, victory came back to his arms. At Liegnitz he 
gained a great battle overLaudon; at Torgau, after a day 
of horrible carnage, he triumphed over Daun. The fifth 
year closed, and still the event was in suspense. In the 
countries where the war had raged, the misery and exhaus- 
tion were more appalling than ever; but still there were left 
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men and beasts , arms and food , and still Frederic fought on. 
In truth he had now been bated into savageness. Ilis heart 
was ulcerated with hatred. The implacable resentment with 
which his enemies persecuted him, though originally pro- 
voked by his own unprincipled ambition, excited in him a 
thirst for vengeance which he did not even attempt to conceal. 
“It is hard,” he says in one of his letters, “for man to bear 
what I bear. I begin to feel that, as the Italians say, revenge 
is a pleasure for the gods. My philosophy is worn out by 
suffering. I am no saint, like those of whom we read in the 
legends ; and I will own that I should die content if only I 
could first inflict a portion of the misery which I endure.” 
Borne up by such feelings, he struggled with various 
success, but constant glory, through the campaign of 1761. 
On the whole , the result of this campaign was disastrous to 
Prussia. No great battle was gained by the enemy; but, in 
spite of the desperate bounds of the hunted tiger, the circle 
of pursuers was fast closing round him. Laudon had sur- 
prised the important fortress of Schweidnitz. With that 
fortress, half of Silesia, and the command of the most im- 
portant defiles through the mountains , had been transferred 
- to the Austrians. The Russians had overpowered the King’s 
generals in Pomerania. The country was so completely de- 
solated that he began , by his own confession , to look round 
him with blank despair, unable to imagine where recruits, 
horses , or provisions were to be found. 

Just at this time two great events brought on a complete 
change in the relations of almost all the powers of Europe. 
One of those events was the retirement of Mr. Pitt from office : 
the other was the death of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia. 

The retirement of Pitt seemed to be an omen of utter ruin 
to the House of Brandenburg. His proud and vehement 
nature was incapable of any thing that looked like either fear 
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or treachery. He had often declared that , while he was in 
power , England should never make a peace of Utrecht, should 
never , for any selfish object , abandon an ally even in the last 
extremity of distress. The Continental war was his own war. 
He had been bold enough, he who in former times had 
attacked , with irresistible powers of oratory, the Hanoverian 
policy of Carteret , and the German subsidies of Newcastle, 
to declare that Hanover ought to be as dear to us as Hamp- 
shire , and that he would conquer America in Germany. He 
had fallen ; and the power which he had exercised , not always 
with discretion, but always with vigour and genius, had 
devolved on a favourite who was the representative of the 
Tory party , of the party which had thwarted William , which 
had persecuted Marlborough, and which had given up the 
Catalans to the vengeance of Philip of Anjou. To make 
peace with France, to shake off, with all , or more than all, 
the speed compatible with decency, every Continental con- 
nexion, these were among the chief objects of the new 
Minister. The policy then followed inspired Frederic with 
an unjust, but deep; and bitter aversion to the English name, 
and produced effects which are still felt throughout the civi- 
lized world. To that policy it was owing that , some years 
later, England could not find on the whole Continent a single 
ally to stand by her, in her extreme need, against the House 
of Bourbon. To that policy it was owing that Frederic, 
alienated from England, was compelled to connect himself 
closely, during his later years , with Russia, and was induced 
to assist in that great crime , the fruitful parent of other great 
crimes , the first partition of Poland. 

Scarcely had the retreat of Mi-. Pitt deprived Prussia of 
her only friend , when the death of Elizabeth produced an 
entire revolution in the politics of the North. The Grand 
Duke Peter, her nephew, who now ascended the Russian 
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throne , was not inertly free from the prejudices which his 
aunt had entertained against Frederic , but was a worshipper, 
a servile imitator of the great King. The days of the new 
Czar’s government were few and evil, but sufficient to produce 
a change in the whole state of Christendom. He set the 
Prussian prisoners at liberty , fitted them out decently , and 
sent them back to their master; he withdrew his troops from 
the provinces which Elizabeth had decided on incorporating 
with her dominions ; and he absolved all those Prussian sub- 
jects , who had been compelled to swear fealty to Russia , from 
their engagements. 

Not content with concluding peace on terms favourable to 
Prussia, he solicited rank in the Prussian service, dressed 
himself in a Prussian uniform, wore the Black Eagle of Prussia 
on his breast, made preparations for visiting Prussia, in order 
to have an interview with the object of his idolatry, and 
actually sent fifteen thousand excellent troops to reinforce the 
shattered army of Frederic. Thus strengthened , the King 
speedily repaired the losses of the preceding year, recon- 
quered Silesia, defeated Daun at Burkersdorf, invested and 
retook Schweidnitz, and, at the close of the year, presented to 
the forces of Maria Theresa a front as formidable as before 
the great reverses of 1759. Before the end of the campaign, 
his friend the Emperor Peter, having, by a series of absurd 
insults to the institutions, manners, and feelings of his people, 
united them in hostility to his person and government , was 
deposed and murdered. The Empress, who, under the title of 
Catherine the Second, now assumed the supreme power, was, 
at the commencement of her administration, by no means 
partial to Frederic, and refused to permit her troops to remain 
under his command. But she observed the peace made by her 
husband; and Prussia was no longer threatened by danger 
from the East. 
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England and France at the same time paired off together; 
They concluded a treaty, by which they bound themselves to 
observe neutrality with respect to the German war. Thus the 
coalitions on both sides were dissolved; and the original 
enemies, Austria and Prussia, remained alone confronting 
each other. 

Austria had undoubtedly far greater means than Prussia, 
and was less exhausted by hostilities ; yet it seemed hardly 
possible that Austria could effect alone what she had in vain 
attempted to effect when supported by France on the one side, 
and by llussia on the other. Danger also began to menace 
the Imperial house from another quarter. The Ottoman 
Porte held threatening language, and a hundred thousand 
Turks were mustered on the frontiers of Hungary. The proud 
and revengeful spirit of the Empress Queen at length gave 
way ; and, inFebruary 1763, the peace of Hubertusburg put an 
end to the conflict which had, during seven years, devastated 
Germany. The King ceded nothing. The whole Continent 
in arms had proved unable to tear Silesia from that iron 
grasp. 

The war was over. Frederic was safe. His glory was 
beyond the reach of envy. If he had not made conquests as 
vast as those of Alexander, of Caesar, and of Napoleon, if he 
had not, on fields of battle, enjoyed the constant success of 
Marlborough and Wellington, he had yet given an example 
unrivalled in history of what capacity and resolution can effect 
against the greatest superiority of power and the utmost spite 
of fortune. He entered Berlin in triumph, after an absence of 
more than six years. The streets were brilliantly lighted up, - 
and, as he passed along in an open carriage, with Ferdinand 
of Brunswick at his side, the multitude saluted him with loud 
praises and blessings. He was moved by those marks of 
attachment, and repeatedly exclaimed, “Long live my dear 
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people! Long live my children!” Yet, even in the midst of 
that gay spectacle, he could not but perceive every where the 
traces of destruction and decay. The city had been more 
than once plundered. The population had considerably 
diminished. Berlin, however, had suffered little when com- ' 
pared with most parts of the kingdom. The ruin of private 
fortunes, the distress of all ranks, was such as might appal the 
firmest mind. Almost every province had been the seat of 
war , and of war conducted with merciless ferocity. Clouds 
of Croatians had descended on Silesia. Tens of thousands of 
Cossacks had been let loose on Pomerania and Brandenburg. 
The mere contributions levied by the invaders amounted, it 
was said, to more than a hundred millions of dollars; and the 
value of what they extorted was probably much less than the 
value of what they destroyed. The fields lay uncultivated. 
The very seed-corn had been devoured in the madness of 
hunger. Famine, and contagious maladies produced by 
famine, had swept away the herds and flocks ; and there was 
reason to fear that a great pestilence among the human race 
was likely to follow in the train of that tremendous war. Near 
fifteen thousand houses had been burned to the ground. The 
population of the kingdom had in seven years decreased to 
the frightful extent of ten per cent. A sixth of the males 
capable of bearing arms had actually perished on the field of 
battle. In some districts, no labourers, except women, were 
seen in the fields at harvest-time. In others, the traveller 
passed shuddering through a succession of silent villages, in 
which not a single inhabitant remained. The currency had 
been debased ; the authority of laws and magistrates had been 
suspended; the whole social system was deranged. For, 
during that convulsive struggle, every thing that was not 
military violence was anarchy. Even the army was dis- 
organized. Some great generals, and a crowd of excellent 
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officers, had falleu, and it had been impossible to supply their 
place. The difficulty of finding recruits had, towards the 
close of the war, been so great, that selection and rejection 
were impossible. Whole battalions were composed of 
deserters or of prisoners. It was hardly to be hoped that 
thirty years of repose and industry, would repair the ruin 
produced by seven years of havoc. One consolatory circum- 
stance, indeed, there was. No debt had been incurred. The 
burdens of the war had been terrible, almost insupportable ; 
but no arrear was left to embarrass the finances in time of 
peace. 

Here, for the present, we must pause. We have accom- 
panied Frederic to the close of his career as a warrior. Pos- 
sibly, when these Memoirs are completed, we may resume the 
consideration of his character, and give some account of his 
domestic and foreign policy, and of his private habits, during 
the many years of tranquillity which followed the Seven 
Years’ War. 
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Bunyan, John, the most popular religious writer iu the 
English language, was born at Elstow, about a mile from 
Bedford, in the year 1628. He may be said to have been 
born a tinker. The tinkers then formed a hereditary caste, 
which was held in no high estimation. They were generally 
vagrants and pilferers, and were often confounded with 
the gipsies, whom in truth they nearly resembled. Bunyan’s 
father was more respectable than most of the tribe. He had a 
fixed residence, and was able to send his son to a village 
school where reading and writing were taught. 

The years of John’s boyhood were those during which the 
puritan spirit was in the highest vigour all over England ; and 
nowhere had that spirit more influence than in Bedford- 
shire. It is not wonderful, therefore, that a lad to whom 
nature had givefl a powerful imagination and sensibility 
which amounted to a disease , should have been early haunted 
by religious terrors. Before he was ten, his sports were 
interrupted by fits of remorse and despair;* and his sleep 
was disturbed by dreams of fiends trying to fly away with 
him. As he grew older, his mental ocnflicts became still 
more violent. The strong language in which he described 
them has strangely misled all his biographers except Mr. 
Southey. It has long been an ordinary practice with pious 
Biographical Essays. * * 
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writers to cite Bunyan as an instance of the supernatural 
power of divine grace to rescue the human soul from the 
lowest depths of wickedness. He is called in one book the 
most notorious of profligates; in another, the brand plucked 
from the burning. He is designated in Mr. Ivimey’s His- 
tory of the Baptists as the depraved Bunyan, the wicked 
tinker of Elstow. Mr. Hyland , a man once -of great note 
among the Dissenters , breaks out into the following rhap- 
sody: — “No man of common sense and common integrity 
can deny that Bunyan was a practical atheist, a worthless 
contemptible infidel, a vile rebel to Grod and goodness, a 
common profligate, a soul-despising, a soul-murdering, a 
soul- damning, thoughtless wretch as could exist on the face 
of the earth. Now be astonished, 0 heavens, to eternity! 
and wonder, 0 earth and hell! while time endures. Be- 
hold this very man become a miracle of mercy, a mirror of 
wisdom, goodness, holiness, truth, and love.” But whoever 
takes the trouble to examine the evidence will find that the 
good men who wrote this had been deceived by a phraseo- 
logy which, as they had been hearing it and using it all 
their lives, they ought to have understood better. There 
cannot be a greater mistake than to infer from the strong 
expressions in which a devout man bemoans his exceeding 
sinfulness, that he has led a worse life than his neighbours. 
Many excellent persons, whose moral character from boy- 
hood to old age has been free from any stain discernible to 
their fellow creatures, have, in their autobiographies and 
diaries, applied to themselves, and doubtless with sincerity, 
epithets as severe as could be applied to Titus Oates or 
Mrs. Brownrigg. It is quite certain that Bunyan was, at 
eighteen, what, in any but the most austerely puritanical 
circles, would have been considered as a young man of sin- 
gular gravity and innocence. Indeed, it may be remarked 
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that he, like many other penitents who, in general terms, 
acknowledge themselves to have been the worst of mankind, 
fired up , and stood vigorously on his defence , whenever any 
particular charge was brought against him by others. He 
declares, it is true, that he had let loose the reins on the 
neck of his lusts, that he had delighted in all transgressions 
against the divine law , and that he had been the ringleader 
of the youth of Elstow in all manner of vice. But when 
those who wished him ill accused him of licentious amours, 
he called on God and the angels to attest his purity. No 
woman , he said , in heaven , earth, or hell, could charge him 
with having ever, made any improper advances to her. Not 
only had he been strictly faithful to his wife; but he had, 
even before his marriage, been perfectly spotless. It does 
not appear from his own confessions , or from the railings of 
his enemies, that he ever was drunk in his life. One bad 
habit he contracted, that of. using profane language ; but he 
tells us that a single reproof cured him so effectually that 
he never offended again. The worst that can be laid to the 
charge of this poor youth , whom it has been the fashion to re- 
present as the most desperate of reprobates, as a village 
Rochester, is that he had a great liking for some diversions, 
quite harmless in themselves, but condemned by the rigid 
precisians among whom he lived, and for whose opinion 
he had a great respect. The four chief sins of which he 
was guilty were dancing, ringing the bells of the parish 
church, playing at tipcat, and reading the History of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton. A Rector of the school of Laud 
would have held such a young man up to the whole parish 
as a model. But Bunyan’s notions of good and evil had 
been learned in a very different school; and he was 
made miserable by the conflict between his tastes and his 
scruples. 

7 * 
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When he was about seventeen, the ordinary course of his 
life was interrupted by an event which gave a lasting colour 
to his thoughts. He enlisted in the parliamentary army, 
and served during the decisive campaign of 1645. All that 
we know of his military career is that, at the siege of Leices- 
ter, one of his camrades, who had taken his post, was killed 
by a shot from the town. Bunyan ever after considered him- 
self as having been saved from death by the special inter- 
ference of Providence. It may be observed, that his imagination 
was strongly impressed by the glimpse which he had caught 
of the pomp of war. To the last he loved to draw his illustra- 
tions of sacred things from camps and fortresses, from guns, 
drums, trumpets, flags of truce, and regiments arrayed, each 
under its own banner. HisGreatheart, his Captain Boanerges, 
and his Captain Credence, are evidently portraits, of which 
the originals were among those martial saints who fought and 
expounded in Fairfax’s army. . 

In a few months Bunyan returned home, and married. 
His wife had some pious relations , and brought him as her 
only portion some pious books. And now his mind, excitable 
by nature, very imperfectly disciplined by education, and 
exposed, without any protection, to the infectious virulence 
of the enthusiasm which was then epidemic in England, began 
to be fearfully disordered. In outward things he soon became 
a strict Pharisee. He was constant in attendance at prayers 
and sermons. His favourite amusements were , one after an- 
other, relinquished, though not without many painful 
struggles. In the middle of a game at tipcat he paused, and 
stood staring wildly upwards with his stick in his hand. He 
had heard a voice asking him whether he would leave his sins 
and go to heaven, or keep his sins and go to hell; and he had 
seen an awful countenance frowning on him from the sky. 
The odious vice of bell- ringing he renounced; but he still for 
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a time ventured to go to the church tower and look on while 
others pulled the ropes. But soon the thought struck him 
that, if he persisted in such wickedness, the steeple would fall 
on his head; and he fled in terror from the accursed place. 
To give up dancing on the village green was still harder; and 
some months elapsed before he had the fortitude to part with 
this darling sin. When this last sacrifice had been made, he 
was, even when tried by the maxims of that austere time, 
faultless. All Elstow talked of him as an eminently pious 
youth. But his own mind was more unquiet than ever. 
Having nothing more to do in the way of visible reformation, 
yet finding in religion no pleasures to supply the place of the 
juvenile amusements which he had relinquished, he begau to 
, apprehend that he lay under some special malediction ; and he 

was tormented by a succession of fantasies which seemed 
likely to drive him to suicide or to Bedlam. 

At one time he took it into his head that all persons of 
Israelite blood would be saved, and tried to make out that 
he partook of that blood; but his hopes were speedily de- 
stroyed by his father, who seems to have had no ambition to 
be regarded as a Jew. 

At another time Bunyan was disturbed by a strange di- 
lemma: “If I have not faith, I am lost; if I have faith, I 
can work miracles.” He was tempted to cry to the puddles 
between Elstow and Bedford, “ Be ye dry,” and to take his 
eternal hopes on the event. 

Then he took up a notion that the day of grace for Bed- 
ford and the neighbouring villages was passed; that all who 
were to be saved in that part of England were already con- 
verted; and that he had begun to pray and strive some months 
too late. 

Then he was harassed by doubts whether the Turks were 
not in the right, and the Christians in the wrong. Then he 
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•was troubled by a maniacal impulse which prompted him to 
pray to the trees, to a broomstick, to the parish bull. As yet, 
however, he was only entering the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Soon the darkness grew thicker. Hideous forms 
floated before him. Sounds of cursing and wailing were in his 
ears. His way ran through stench and fire, close to the mouth 
of the bottomless pit. He began to be haunted by a strange 
curiosity about the unpardonable sin, and by a morbid 
longing to commit it. But the most frightful of all the forms 
which his disease took was a propensity to utter blasphemy, 
and especially to renounce his share in the benefits of the 
redemption. Night and day, in bed, at table, at work, evil 
spirits, as he imagined, were repeating close to his ear the 
words, “Sell him, sell him.” He struck at the hobgoblins; 
he pushed them from him; but still they were ever at his side. 
He cried out in answer to them, hour after hour, “Never, 
never; not for thousands of worlds; not for thousands.” At 
length , worn out by this long agony, he Buffered the fatal 
words to escape him, “Let him go, if he will." Then his 
misery became more fearful than ever. He had done what 
could not be forgiven. He had forfeited his part of the great 
sacrifice. Like Esau, he had sold his birthright ; and there 
was no longer any place for repentance. “None,” he after- 
wards wrote, “knows the terrors of those days but myself.” 
He has described his sufferings with singular energy , sim- 
plicity, and pathos. He envied the brutes; he envied the 
very stones in the street, and the tiles on the houses. The sun 
seemed to withhold its light and warmth from him. His body, 
though cast in a sturdy mould, and though still in the highest 
vigour of youth, trembled whole days together with the fear 
of death and judgment. He fancied that his trembling was 
the sign set on the worst reprobates, the sign which God had 
put on Cain. The unhappy man’s emotion destroyed his 
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power of digestion. He had such pains that he expected to 
burst asunder like Judas, whom he regarded as his prototype. 

Neither the books which Bunyan read, nor the advisers 
whom he consulted, were likely to do much good in a case 
like his. His small library had received a most unseasonable 
addition, the account of the lamentable end of Francis Spira. 
One ancient man of high repute for piety, whom the sufferer 
consulted, gave an opinion which might well have produced 
fatal consequences. “I am afraid,” said Bunyan, “that I 
have committed the sin against the Holy Ghost.” “Indeed,” 
said the old fanatic, “lam afraid that you have.” 

At length the clouds broke*, the light became clearer and 
clearer*, and the enthusiast, who had imagined that he was 
branded with the mark of the first murderer, and destined to 
the end of the arch traitor, enjoyed peace and a cheerful con- 
fidence in the mercy of God. Years elapsed, however, before 
his nerves, which had been so perilously overstrained, re- 
covered their tone. When he had joined a Baptist society at 
Bedford, and was for the first time admitted to partake of the 
Eucharist, it was with difficulty that he could refrain from 
imprecating destruction on his brethren while the cup was 
passing from hand to hand. , After he had been some time a 
member of the congregation, he began to preach; and his 
sermons produced a powerful effect. He was indeed illiterate ; 
but he spoke to illiterate men. The severe training through 
which he had passed had given him such an experimental 
knowledge of all the modes of religious melancholy as he 
, could never have gathered from books; and his vigorous 
genius, animated by a fervent spirit of devotion, enabled him 
not only to exercise a great influence over the vulgar, but 
even to extort the half contemptuous admiration of scholars. 
Yet it was long before he ceased to be tormented by an im- 
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pulse which urged him to utter words of horrible impiety in 
the pulpit. * 

Counter-irritants are of as great use in moral as in physical 
diseases. It should seem that Bunyan was finally relieved 
from the internal sufferings which had embittered his life by 
sharp persecution from without. He had been five years a 
preacher, when the Restoration put it in the power of the 
Cavalier gentlemen and clergymen all ever the country to 
oppress the Dissenters; and, of all the Dissenters whose 
history is known to us, he was perhaps the most hardly treated. 

In November 1660, he was flung into Bedford gaol; and there 
he remained, with some intervals of partial and precarious 
liberty, during twelve years. His persecutors tried to extort 
from him a promise that he would abstain from preaching ; 
but he was convinced that he was divinely set apart and com- 
missioned to be a teacher of righteousness, and he was fully 
determined to obey God rather than man. He was brought 
before several tribunals, laughed at, caressed, reviled, 
menaced , but in vain. He was facetiously told that he was 
quite right in thinking that he ought not to hide his gift ; but 
that his real gift was skill in repairing old kettles. He was 
compared to Alexander the coppersmith. He was told that, 
if he would give up preaching, he should be instantly liberated. 
He was warned that, if he persisted in disobeying the law, he 
would be liable to banishment, and that, if he were found in 
England after a certain time , his neck would be stretched. 
His answer was, “If you let me out to-day, I will preach again 
to-morrow.” Year after year he lay patiently in a dungeon, 
compared with which the worst prison now to be found in the + 
island is a palace. His fortitude is the more extraordinaiy, 
because his domestic feelings were unusually strong. Indeed, 
he was considered by his stem brethren as somewhat too fond 
and indulgent a parent. He had several small children, and 
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among them a daughter who was blind, and whom he loved 
with peculiar tenderness. He could not , he said , bear even 
to let the wind blow 3n her; and now she must suffer cold and 
hunger; she must beg; she must be beaten; “yet,” he added, 
“I must, I must do it.” While he lay in prison he could do 
nothing in the way of his old trade for the support of his 
family. He determined , therefore, to take up a new trade. 
He learned to make long tagged thread laces; and many 
thousands of these articles were furnished by him to the 
hawkers. While his hands were thus busied , he had other 
employment for his mind and his lips. He gave religious 
instruction, to his fellow - captives , and formed from among 
them a little flock , of which he was himself the pastor. He 
studied indefatigably the few books which he possessed. His 
two chief companions were the Bible and Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs. His knowledge of the Bible was such that he might 
have been called a living concordance; and on the margin 
of his copy of the Book of Martyrs are still legible the ill 
spelt lines of doggrel in which he expressed his reverence for 
the brave sufferers, and his implacable enmity to the mystical 
Babylon. 

At length he began to write,' ’and, though it was some time 
before he discovered where his strength lay, his writings were 
not unsuccessful. They were coarse, indeed, but they showed 
a keen mother wit, a great command of the homely mother 
tongue , an intimate knowledge of the English Bible , and a 
vast and dearly bought spiritual experience. They therefore, 
when the corrector of the press had improved the syntax and 
the spelling, were well received by the humbler class of 
Dissenters. 

Much of Bunyan’s time was spent in controversy. He 
wrote sharply against the Quakers , whom he seems always to 
have held in utter abhorrence. It is, however, a remarkable 
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fact that he adopted one of their peculiar fashions: his prac- 
tice was to write, not November or December, but eleventh 
month and twelfth month. • 

He wrote against the liturgy of the Church of England. 
No two things, according to him, had less affinity than the 
form of prayer and the spirit of prayer. Those, he said 
with much point , who have most of the spirit of prayer are 
all to be found in gaol; and those who have most zeal for 
the form of prayer are all to be found at the alehouse. The 
doctrinal articles, on the other hand, he warmly praised, and 
defended against some Arminian clergymen who had signed 
them. The most acrimonious of all his works is his an- 
swer to Edward Fowler, afterwards bishop of Gloucester, 
an excellent man, but not free from the taint of Pela- 
gianism. 

Bunyan had also a dispute with some of the chiefs of the 
Beet to which he belonged. He doubtless held with perfect 
sincerity the distinguishing tenet of that sect, but he did 
not consider that tenet as one of high importance, and 
willingly joined in communion with pious Presbyterians and 
Independents. The sterner Baptists , therefore, loudly pro- 
nounced him a false brother. • A controversy arose which long 
survived the original combatants. In our own time the cause 
which Bunyan had defended with rude logic and rhetoric 
against Kiffin and Danvers was pleaded by Robert Hall with 
an ingenuity and eloquence such as no polemical writer has 
ever surpassed. 

During the years which immediately followed the Restora- 
tion, Bunyan ’s confinement seems to have been strict. But 
as the passions of 1660 cooled , as the hatred with which the 
Puritans had been regarded while their reign was recent gave 
place to pity, he was less and less harshly treated. The 
distress of his family, and his own patience, courage, and 
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piety, softened the hearts of his persecutors. Like his own 
Christian in the cage, he found protectors even among the 
crowd of Vanity Fair. The Bishop of the diocese, Dr. Barlow, 
is said to have interceded for him. At length the prisoner was 
suffered to pass most of his time beyond the walls of the gaol, 
on condition, as it should seem, that he remained within the 
town of Bedford. 

He owed his complete liberation to one of the worst 
acts of one of the worst governments that England has 
Over seen. In 1671 the Cabal was in power. Charles II. 
had concluded the treaty by which he bound himself to 
set up the Eoman Catholic religion in England. The first 
step which he took towards that end was to annul, by an 
unconstitutional exercise of his prerogative, all the penal 
statutes against the Roman Catholics^ and, in order to 
disguise his real design, he annulled at the same time the 
penal statutes against Protestant nonconformists. Bunyan 
was consequently set at large. In the first warmth of his 
gratitude he published a tract in which he compared Charles 
to that humane and generous Persian king who, though 
not himself blessed with the light of the true religion, 
favoured the chosen people, and permitted them, after 
years of captivity, to rebuild their beloved temple. To 
candid men, who consider how much Bunyan had suffered, 
and how little he could guess the secret designs of the court, 
the unsuspicious thankfulness with which he accepted the 
precious boon of freedom will not appear to. require any 
apology. 

Before he left his prison he had begun the book which has 
made his name immortal. The history of that book is re- 
markable. The author was , as he tells us , writing a treatise, 
in which he had occasion to speak of the stages of the 
Christian progress. He compared that progress, as many 
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others had compared it, to a pilgrimage. Soon his quick 
wit discovered innumerable points of similarity which had 
escaped his predecessors. Images came crowding on his 
mind faster than he could put them into words, quagmires 
and pita, steep hills, dark and horrible glens, soft vales, 
sunny pastures , a gloomy castle of which the courtyard was 
strewn with the skulls and bones of murdered prisoners, a 
town all bustle and splendour, like London on the Lord 
Mayor’s Day , and the narrow path , straight as a rule could 
make it, running on up hill and down hill, through city and 
through wilderness , to the Black River and the Shining Gate. 
He had found out, as most people would have said, by acci- 
dent, as he would doubtless have said, by the guidance of 
Providence, where his powers lay. He had no suspicion, 
indeed, that he was producing a masterpiece. He could 
not guess what place his allegory would occupy in English 
literature; for of English literature he knew nothing. Those 
who suppose him to have studied the Fairy Queen might 
easily be confuted , if this were the proper place for a de- 
tailed examination of the passages in which the two allego- 
ries have been thought to resemble each other. The only 
work of fiction , in all probability , with which he could com- 
pare his Pilgrim, was his old favourite, the legend of Sir 
Bevis of Southampton. He would have thought it a sin to 
borrow any time from the serious business of his life, from 
his expositions , his controversies , and his lace tags , for tho 
purpose of amusing himself with what he considered merely 
as a trifle. It was only , he assures us , at spare moments that 
he returned to the House Beautiful, the Delectable Moun- 
tains, and the Enchanted Ground. He had no assist- 
ance. Nobody but himself saw a line till the whole was 
complete. He then consulted his pious friends. Some 
were pleased. Others were much scandalized. It was a vain 
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story, a mere romance , about giants, and lions, and goblins, 
and warriors, sometimes fighting with monsters, and some- 
times regaled by fair ladies in stately palaces. The loose 
atheistieal wits at Will’s might write such stuff to divert the 
painted Jezebels of the court: but did it become a minister 
of the gospel to copy the evil fashions of the world? There 
had been a time when the cant of such fools would have made 
Bunyan miserable. But that time was passed ; and his 
mind was now in a firm and healthy state. He saw that, 
in employing fiction to make truth clear and goodness at- 
tractive, he was only following the example which every 
Christian ought to propose to himself ; and he determined 
to print. 

The Pilgrim's Progress stole silently into the world. 
Not a single copy of the first edition is known to be in 
existence. The year of publication has not been ascertained. 
It is probable that, during some months, the little volume 
circulated only among poor and obscure sectaries. But 
soon the irresistible charm of a book which gratified the 
imagination of the reader with all the action and scenery 
of a fairy tale , which exercised his ingenuity by setting him 
to discover a multitude of curious analogies , which interested 
his feelings for human beings, frail like himself, and 
struggling with temptations from within and from without, 
which every moment drew a smile from him by some stroke 
of quaint yet simple pleasantry., and nevertheless left on his 
mind a sentiment of reverence for God and of sympathy for 
man, began to produce its effect. In puritanical circles, 
from which plays and novels were strictly excluded, that 
effect was such as no work of genius , though it were superior 
to the Biad, to Don Quixote, or to Othello, can ever 
produce on a mind accustomed to indulge in literary luxury. 
In 1678 came forth a second edition with additions*, and 
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then the demand became immense. In the four following 
years the book was reprinted six times. The eighth edition, 
which contains the last improvements made by the author, 
was published in 1682, the ninth in 1684, the tenth in 1685. 
The help of the engraver had early been called in; and 
tens of thousands of children looked with terror and delight 
on execrable copperplates , which represented Christian 
thrusting his sword into Ap oily on, or writhing in the grasp 
of Giant Despair. In Scotland, and in some of the colonies, 
the Pilgrim was even more popular than in his native coun- 
try. Bunyan has told us, with very pardonable vanity, 
that in New England his dream was the daily subject of 
the conversation of thousands , and was thought worthy to 
appear in the most superb binding. He had numerous ad- 
mirers in Holland, and among the Huguenots of France. 
With the pleasures, however, he experienced some of the 
pains of eminence. Knavish booksellers put forth volumes 
of trash under his name , and envious scribblers maintained 
it to be impossible that the poor ignorant tinker should really 
be the author of the book which was called his. 

He took the best way to confound both those who coun- 
terfeited him and those who slandered him. He continued 
to work the Gold-field which he had discovered, and to draw 
from it new treasures, not indeed with quite 6uch ease and 
in quite such abundance as when the precious soil was still 
virgin, but yet with success which left all competition far 
behind. In 1684 appeared the second part of the Pilgrim's 
Progress. It was soon followed by the Holy War , which, 
if the Pilgrim's Progress did not exist, would be the best 
allegory that ever was written. 

Bunyan’s place in society was now very different from 
what it had been. There had been a time when many 
Dissenting ministers , who could talk Latin and read Greek, 
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had affected to treat him with scorn. But his fame and 
influence now far exceeded theirs. He had so great an 
authority among the Baptists that he was popularly called 
Bishop Bunyan. His episcopal visitations were annual. 
From Bedford he rode every year to London , and preached 
there to large and attentive congregations. From London 
he went his circuit through the country , animating the zeal 
of his brethren , collecting and distributing alms , and making 
up quarrels. The magistrates seem in general to have given 
him little trouble. But there is reason to believe that , in the 
year 1685, he was in some danger of again occupying his old 
quarters in Bedford gaol. In that year the rash and wicked 
enterprise of Monmouth gave the government a pretext for 
prosecuting the nonconformists; and scarcely one eminent 
divine of the Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist per- 
suasion remaine4 unmolested. Baxter was in prison: Howe 
was driven into exile: Henry was arrested. Two eminent 
Baptists , with whom Bunyan had been engaged in contro- 
versy, were in great peril and distress. Danvers was in danger 
of being hanged; and Kiflin's grandsons were actually 
hanged. The tradition is that, during those evil days, 
Bunyan was forced to disguise himself as a waggoner, and 
that he preached to his congregation at Bedford in a smock- 
frock , with a cart- whip in his hand. But soon a great change 
took place. James the Second was at open war with the 
church, and found it necessary to court the Dissenters. Some 
of the creatures of the government tried to secure the aid of 
Bunyan. They probably knew that he had written in praise 
of the indulgence of 1672, and therefore hoped that he might 
be equally pleased with the indulgence of 1687. But fifteen 
years of thought , observation , and commerce with the world 
had made him wiser. Nor were the cases exactly parallel. 
Charles was a professed Protestant: James was a professed 
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Papist. The object of Charles’s indulgence was disguised: 
the object of James’s indulgence was patent. Bunyan was 
not deceived. He exhorted his hearers to prepare them- 
selves by fasting and prayer for the danger which menaced 
their civil and religious liberties , and refused even to speak 
to the courtier who came down to remodel the corporation 
of Bedford, and who, as was supposed, had it in charge to 
offer some municipal dignity to the Bishop of the Baptists. 

Bunyan did not live to see_ the Revolution. In the sum- 
mer of 1688 he undertook to plead the cause of a son with 
an angry father, and at length prevailed on the old man not 
to disinherit the young one. This good work cost the bene- 
volent intercessor his life. He had to ride through heavy 
rain. He came drenched to his lodgings on Snow Hill, was 
seized with a violent fever, and died in a few days. He was 
buried in Bunhill Fields ; and the spot where he lies is still 
regarded by the nonconformists with a feeling which seems 
scarcely in harmony with the stem spirit of their theology. 
Many puritans to whom the respect paid by Roman Catholics 
to the reliques and tombs of saints seemed childish or sinful, 
are said to have begged with their dying breath that their 
coffins might be placed as near as possible to the coffin of the 
author of the Pilgrim's Progress. 

The fame of Bunyan during his life, and during the 
century which followed his death, was indeed great, but was 
almost entirely confined to religious families of the middle 
and lower classes. Very seldom was he during that time 
mentioned with respect by any writer of great literary emi- 
nence. Young coupled his ' prose with the poetry of the 
wretched D’Urfey. In the Spiritual Quixote , the adventures 
of Christian are ranked with those of Jack the Giant-Killer 
and John Hickathrift. Cowper ventured to praise the great 
allegorist, but did not venture to name him. It is a signi- 
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ficant circumstance that, till a recent period, all the numerous 
editions of the Pilgrim's Progress were evidently meant for 
the cottage and the servant’s hall. The paper, the printing, 
the plates , were all of the meanest description. In general, 
when the educated minority and the common people differ 
about the merit of a book, the opinion of the educated 
minority finally prevails. The Pilgrim's Progress is perhaps 
the only book about which, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
the educated minority has come over to the opinion of the 
common people. 

The attempts which have been made to improve and to 
imitate this book are not to be numbered. It has been done 
into verse: it has been done into modem English. The 
Pilgrimage of Tender Conscience, the Pilgrimage of Good 
Intent, the Pilgrimage of Seek Truth, the Pilgrimage of 
„ Theophilus, the Infant Pilgrim, the Hindoo Pilgrim, are 
among the many feeble copies of the great original. But 
the peculiar glory of Bunyan is that those who most hated 
his doctrines have tried to borrow the help of his genius. 
A Catholic version of his parable may be seen with the head 
of the Virgin in the title page. On the other hand, those 
Antinomians for whom his Calvinism is not strong enough, 
may study the pilgrimage of Hephzibah , in which nothing 
will be found which can be construed into an admission of 
free agency and universal redemption. But the most extra- 
ordinary of all the acts of Vandalism by which a fine work of 
art was ever defaced was committed so late as the year 1853. 
It was determined to transform the Pilgrim's Progress into a 
Tractarian book. The task was not easy: for it was necessary 
to make the two sacraments the most prominent objects in 
the allegory; and of all Christian theologians, avowed 
Quakers excepted , Bunyan was the one in whose system the 
sacraments held the least prominent plac% However, the 
Biographical Essays . ® 
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Wicket Gate became a type of baptism, and the House 
Beautiful of the Eucharist. The effect of this change is such 
as assuredly the ingenious person who made it never con- 
templated. For , as not a single pilgrim passes through the 
Wicket Gate in infancy, and as Faithful hurries past the 
House Beautiful without stopping, the lesson which the fable 
in its altered shape teaches , is that none but adults ought to 
be baptized , and that the Eucharist may safely be neglected. 
Nobody would have discovered from the original Pilgrim's 
Progress that the author was not a Psedobaptist. To turn his 
book into a book against Paedobaptism was an achievement 
reserved for an Anglo-Catholic divine. Such blunders must 
necessarily be committed by every man who mutilates parts 
of a great work , without taking a comprehensive view of the 
whole. 
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Goldsmith, Olivke, one of the most pleasing English 
writers of the eighteenth century. He was of a Protestant 
and Saxon family which had been long settled in Ireland, and 
which had , like most other Protestant and Saxon families, 
been, in troubled times, harassed and put in fear by the 
native population. His father, Charles Goldsmith, studied 
in the reign of Queen Anne at the diocesan school of Elphin, 
became attached to the daughter of the schoolmaster, married 
her, took orders, and settled at a place called Pallas in the 
county of Longford. There he with difficulty supported his 
wife and children on what he could earn , partly as a curate 
and partly as a farmer. 

At Pallas Oliver Goldsmith was born in November 1728. 
That spot was then, for all practical purposes, almost as re- 
mote from the busy and splendid capital in which his later 
years were passed, as any clearing in Upper Canada or any 
sheep-walk in Australasia now is. Even at this day those 
enthusiasts who venture to make a pilgrimage to the birth- 
place of the poet are forced to perform the latter part of their 
journey on foot. The hamlet lies far from any high road , on 
a dreary plain which , in wet weather, is often a lake. The 
lanes would break any jaunting car to pieces; and there are 
ruts and sloughs through which the most strongly built wheels 
cannot be dragged. 
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Whilo Oliver was still a child his father was presented to a 
living worth about L. 200 a-year, in the county of W estmeath. 
The family accordingly quitted their cottage in the wilderness 
for a spacious house on a frequented road, near the village of 
Lissoy. Here the boy was taught his letters by a maid-ser- 
vant, and was sent in his seventh year to a village school kept 
by an old quartermaster on half-pay, who professed to teach 
nothing but reading, writing and arithmetic, but who had 
an inexhaustible fund of stories about ghosts , banshees and 
fairies, about the great Rapparee chiefs , Baldearg O’Donnell 
and galloping Hogan , and about the exploits of Peterborough 
and Stanhope, the surprise of Monjuich, and the glorious 
disaster of Brihuega. This man must have been of the Pro- 
testant religion ; but he was of the aboriginal race , and not 
only spoke the Irish language , but could pour forth unpre- 
meditated Irish verses. Oliver early became, and through 
life continued to be, a passionate admirer of the Irish music, 
and especially of the compositions of Carolan , some of the last 
notes of whose harp he heard. It ought to be added that 
Oliver, though by birth one of the Englishry, and though con- 
nected by numerous ties with the Established Church, never 
showed the least sign of that contemptuous antipathy with 
which, in his days, the ruling minority in Ireland too generally 
regarded the subject majority. So far indeed was he from 
sharing in the opinions and feelings of the caste to which he 
belonged that he conceived an aversion to the Glorious and 
Immortal Memory, and, even when George the Third was 
on the throne , . maintained that nothing but the restoration of 
the banished dynasty could save the country. 

From the humble academy kept by the old soldier Gold- 
smith was .removed in his ninth year. He went to several 
grammar-schools and acquired some knowledge of the ancient 
languages. His life at this time seems to have been far from 
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happy. He had, as appears from the admirable portrait of 
him at Knowle, features harsh even to ugliness. The small- 
pox had set its mark on him with more than usual severity. 
His stature was small, and his limbs ill put together. Among 
hoys little tenderness is shown to personal defects - , and the 
ridicule excited by poor Oliver’s appearance was heightened 
by a peculiar simplicity and a disposition to blunder which he 
retained to the last. He became the common butt of boys and 
masters, was pointed at as a fright in the play-ground, and 
flogged as a dunce in the school-room. When he had risen to 
eminence , those who had once derided him ransacked their 
memory for the events of his early years, and recited repartees 
and couplets which had dropped from him, and which, though 
little noticed at the time, were supposed, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, to indicate the powers which produced the Vicar of 
Wakefield and the Deserted Village. 

In his seventeenth year Oliver went up to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar. The sizars paid nothing for food and tui- 
tion , and very little for lodging ; but they had to perform 
- some menial services from which they have long been relieved. 
They swept the court: they carried up the dinner to the 
fellows’ table, and changed the plates and poured out the ale 
of the rulers of the society. Goldsmith was quartered , not 
alone, in a garret, on the window of which his name , scrawled 
by himself, is still read with interest. From such garrets many 
men of less parts than his have made their way to the woolsack 
or to the episcopal bench. But Goldsmith , while he suffered 
all the humiliations, threw away all the advantages of his 
situation. He neglected the studies of the place , stood low 
at the examinations , was turned down to the bottom of his 
class for playing the buffoon in the lecture room , was severely 
reprimanded for pumping on a constable , and was caned by a 
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brutal tutor for giving a ball in the attic story of the college to 
some gay youths and damsels from the city. 

While Oliver was leading at Dublin a life divided between 
squalid distress and squalid dissipation, his father died, lea- 
ving a mere pittance. The youth obtained his bachelor’s de- 
gree, and left the university. During some time the humble 
dwelling to which his widowed mother had retired was his 
home. He was now in his twenty-first year ; it was necessary 
that he should do something; and his education seemed to 
have fitted him to do nothing but to dress himself in gaudy 
colours, of which he was as fond as a magpie, to take a hand 
at cards, to sing Irish airs, to play the flute, to angle in 
summer, and to tell ghost stories by the fire in winter. He 
tried five or six professions in turn without success. He ap- 
plied for ordination; but, as he applied in scarlet clothes , he 
was speedily turned out of the episcopal palace. He then be- 
came tutor in an opulent family, but soon quitted his situation 
inconsequence of a dispute about play. Then he determined 
to emigrate to America. His relations, with much satisfaction, 
saw him set out for Cork on a good horse, with thirty pounds 
in his pocket. But in six weeks he came back on a miserable 
hack, without a penny, and informed his mother that the ship 
in which he had taken his passage , having got a fair wind 
while he was at a party of pleasure , had sailed without him. 
Then he resolved to study the law. A generous kinsman ad- 
vanced fifty pounds. With this sum Goldsmith went to Dublin, 
was enticed into a gaming house , and lost every shilling. He 
then thought of medicine. A small purse was made up ; and 
in his twenty-fourth year he was sent to Edinburgh. At Edin- 
burgh he passed eighteen months in nominal attendance on 
lectures , and picked up some superficial information about 
chemistry and natural history. Thence he went to Leyden, 
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still pretending to study physic. He left that celebrated uni- 
versity, the third university at which he had resided , in his 
twenty-seventh year, without a degree , with the merest smat- 
tering of medical knowledge , and with no property but his 
clothes and his flute. His flute, however, proved a useful 
friend. He rambled on foot through Flanders , France , and 
Switzerland, playing tunes which everywhere set the pea- 
santry dancing, and which often procured for him a supper 
and a bed. He wandered as far as Italy. His musical per- 
formances, indeed, were not to the taste of the Italians; but 
he contrived to live on the alms which he obtained at the gates 
of convents. It should, however, be observed, that the stories 
which he told about this part of his life ought to be received 
with great caution ; for strict veracity was never one of his 
virtues ; and a man who is ordinarily inaccurate in narration 
is likely to be more than ordinarily inaccurate when he talks 
about his own travels. Goldsmith , indeed , was so regardless 
of truth as to assert in print that he was present at a most 
interesting conversation between Voltaire andFontenelle, and 
that this conversation took place at Paris. Now it is certain 
that Voltaire never was within a hundred leagues of Paris 
during the whole time which Goldsmith passed on the con- 
tinent. 

In 1756 the wanderer landed at Dover, without a shilling, 
without a friend, and without a calling. He had, indeed, if 
his own unsupported evidence may be trusted , obtained from 
the University of Padua a doctor’s degree; but this dignity 
proved utterly useless to him. In England his flute was not in 
request: there were no convents; and he was forced to have 
recourse to a series of desperate expedients. He turned stroll- 
ing player; but his face and figure were ill suited to the 
boards even of the humblest theatre. He pounded drugs and 
ran about London with phials for charitable chemists. He 
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joined a swarm of beggars, which made its nest in Axe Yard. 
He was for a time usher of a school, and felt the miseries and 
humiliations of this situation so keenly, that he thought it a 
promotion to be permitted to earn his bread as a bookseller’s 
hack ; but he soon found the new yoke more galling than the 
old one, and was glad to become an usher again. He obtained 
a medical appointment in the service of the East India Com- 
pany ; but the appointment was speedily revoked. Why it 
was revoked we are not told. The subject was one on which 
be never liked to talk. It is probable that he was incompetent 
to perform the duties of the place. Then he presented himself 
at Surgeons’ Hall for examination, as mate to a naval hospi- 
tal. Even to so humble a post he was found unequal. By this 
time the schoolmaster whom he had served for a morsel of food 
and the third part of a bed was no more. Nothing remained 
but to return to the lowest drudgery of literature. Goldsmith 
took a garret in a miserable court, to which he had to climb 
from the brink of Fleet Ditch by a dizzy ladder of flagstones 
called Breakneck Steps. The court and the ascent have long 
disappeared; but old Londoners well remember both. Here, 
at thirty, the unlucky adventurer sat down to toil like a galley 
slave. 

In the succeeding six years he sent to the press some things 
which have survived, and many which have perished. He 
produced articles for reviews , magazines , and newspapers ; 
children’s books, which, bound in gilt paper and adorned 
with hideous woodcuts , appeared in the window of the once 
far-famed shop at the corner of Saint Paul’s Churchyard; An 
Inquiry into the State of Polite Learning in Europe , which, 
though of little or no value, is still reprinted among his 
works; a. Life of Beau Nash, which is not reprinted , though it 
well deserves to be so ; a superficial and incorrect , but very 
readable, History of England , in a series of letters purporting 
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to be addressed by a nobleman to his son; and some very 
lively and amusing Sketches of London Society , in a series of 
letters purporting to be addressed by a Chinese traveller to 
his friends. All these works wero anonymous; but some of 
them were well known to be Goldsmith’s; and he gradually 
rose in the estimation of the booksellers for whom he drudged. 

He was , indeed , emphatically a popular writer. For accurate 
research or grave disquisition he was not well qualified by 
nature or by education. He knew nothing accurately: his 
reading had been desultory; nor had he meditated deeply on 
what he had read. He had seen much of-the world; but he 
had noticed and retained little more of what he had seen than 
some grotesque incidents and characters which had happened 
to strike his fancy. But, though his mind was very scantily • 
stored with materials , he used what materials he had in such 
a way as to produce a wonderful effect. There have been 
many greater writers ; but perhaps no writer was ever more 
uniformly agreeable. His style was always pure and easy, 
and, on proper occasions, pointed and energetic. His nar- 
ratives were always amusing, his descriptions always pic- 
turesque, his humour rich and joyous, yet not without an 
occasional tinge of amiable sadness. About everything that 
he wrote, serious or sportive, there was a certain natural 
grace and decorum, hardly to be expected from a man a 
great part of whose life had been passed among thieves and 
beggars, streetwalkers and merry andrews , in those squalid 
dens which are the reproach of great capitals. 

As his name gradually became known , the circle of his 
acquaintance widened. He was introduced to Johnson, who ' 
was then considered as the first of living English writers ; to 
Reynolds, the first of English painters; and to Burke, who 
"had not yet entered parliament, but had distinguished him- 
self greatly by his writings and by the eloquence of his con- 
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versation. With these eminent men Goldsmith became in- 
timate. * In 1763 he was one of the nine original members of 
that celebrated fraternity which has sometimes been called 
the Literary Club, but which has always disclaimed that 
epithet, and still glories in the simple name of The Club. 

By this time Goldsmith had quitted his miserable dwelling 
at the top of Breakneck Steps , and had taken chambers in 
the more civilised region of the Inns of Court. But he was 
still often reduced to pitiable shifts; Towards the close of 
1764 his rent was so long in arrear that his landlady one 
morning called in the help of a sheriff’s officer. The debtor, 
in great perplexity, despatched a messenger to Johnson ; and 
Johnson, always friendly, though often surly , sent back the 
messenger with a guinea, and promised to follow speedily. 
He came , and found that Goldsmith had changed the guinea, 
and was railing at the landlady over a bottle of Madeira. 
Johnson put the cork into the bottle , and entreated his friend 
to consider calmly how money was to be procured. Goldsmith 
said that he had a novel ready for the press. Johnson glanced 
* at the manuscript, saw that there were good things in it, took 
it to a bookseller, sold it for L. 60, and soon returned with 
the money. The rent was paid ; and the sheriffs officer with- 
drew. According to one story , Goldsmith gave his landlady 
a sharp reprimand for her treatment of him; according to 
another, he insisted on her joining him in a bowl of punch. 
Both stories are probably true. The novel which was thus 
ushered into the world was the Vicar of Wakefield. 

But before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print , came 
the great crisis of Goldsmith’s literaiy life. In Christmas 
week 1764, he published a poem, entitled the Traveller. It 
was the first work to which he had put his name ; and it at 
once raised him to the rank of a legitimate English classic. 
The opinion of the most skilful critics was , that nothing finer 
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had appeared in verse since the fourth book of the Dunciad. 
In one respect the Traveller differs from all Goldsmith's other 
writings. In general his designs were bad, and his execution 
good. In the Traveller , the execution, though deserving 
of much praise, is far inferior to the design. * No philosophical 
poem, ancient or modem, has a plan so noble, and at the 
same time so simple. An English wanderer , seated on a crag 
among the Alps , near the point where three great countries 
meet, looks down on the boundless prospect, reviews his long 
pilgrimage, recalls the varieties of scenery, of climate, of 
government, of religion, of national character, which he has 
observed, and comes to the conclusion, just or unjust, that 
our happiness depends little on political institutions, and 
much on the temper and regulation of our own minds. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on the 
counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield appeared, 
and rapidly obtained a popularity which has lasted down 
to our own time , and which is likely to last as long as our 
language. The fable is indeed one of the worst that ever was 
constructed. It wants, not merely that probability which 
ought to be found in a tale of common English life , but that 
consistency which ought to be found even in the wildest fiction 
about witches, giants, and fairies. But the earlier chapters 
have all the sweetness of pastoral poetry , together with all 
the vivacity of comedy. Moses and his spectacles , the vicar 
and his monogamy, the sharper and his cosmogony, the squire 
proving from Aristotle that relatives are related , Olivia pre- 
paring herself for the arduous task of converting a rakish lover 
by studying the controversy between Robinson Crusoe and 
Friday, the great ladies with their scandal about Sir Tomkyn’s 
amours and Dr. Burdock’s verses , and Mr. Burchell with his 
“Fudge,” have caused as much harmless mirth as has ever 
been caused by matter packed into so small a number of 
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pages. The latter part of the tale is unworthy of the 
beginning. As we approach the catastrophe, the absurdities 
lie thicker and thicker; and the gleams of pleasantry become 
rarer and rarer. 

The success which had attended Goldsmith as a novelist 
emboldened him to try his fortune as a dramatist. He wrote 
the Goodiiatured Man , a piece which had a worse fate than it 
deserved. Garrick refused to produce it^at Drury Lane. It 
was acted at Covent Garden in 1768, but was coldly received. 
The author, however, cleared by his benefit nights, and by the 
sale of the copyright, no less than L. 500, five times as much 
as he had made by the Traveller and the Vicar of Wakefield 
together. The plot of the Goodnatured Man is , like almost 
all Goldsmith’s plots, very ill constructed. But some passages 
are exquisitely ludicrous; much more ludicrous , indeed, than 
suited the taste of the town at that time. A canting, mawkish 
play, entitled False Delicacy , had just had an immense run. 
Sentimentality was all the mode. During some years, 
more tears were shed at comedies than at tragedies; and 
a pleasantry which moved the audience to anything more 
than a grave smile was reprobated as low. It is not strange, 
therefore, that the very best scene in the Goodnatured Man , 
that in which Miss Richland finds her lover attended by the 
bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in full court dresses, should 
have been mercilessly hissed, and should have been omitted 
after the first night. 

In 1770 appeared the Deserted Village. In mere diction 
and versification this celebrated poem is fully equal, perhaps 
superior to the Traveller; and it is generally preferred to the 
Traveller by that large class of readers who think , with Bayes 
in the Rehearsal, that the only use of a plan is to bring in fine 
things. More discerning judges, however, while they admire 
the beauty of the details, are shocked by one unpardonable 
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fault which pervades the whole. The fault which we mean is 
not that theory about wealth and luxury which has so often 
been censured by political economists. The theory is indeed 
false: but the poem, considered merely as a poem, is not 
necessarily the worse on that account. The finest poem in 
the Latin language , indeed the finest didactic poem in any 
language, was written in defence of the silliest and meanest 
of all systems of natural and moral philosophy. A poet may 
easily be pardoned for reasoning ill; but he cannot be 
pardoned for describing ill , for observing the world in which 
he lives so carelessly that his portraits bear no resemblance to 
the originals , for exhibiting as copies from real life monstrous 
combinations of things which never were and never could bep 
found together. What would be thought of a painter who 
should mix August and January in one landscape, who should 
introduce a frozen river into a harvest scene? Would it be 
a sufficient defence of such a picture to say that every part was 
exquisitely coloured, that the green hedges, the apple-trees 
loaded with fruit, the waggons reeling under the yellow 
sheaves, and the sun -burned reapers wiping their foreheads 
were very fine, and that the ice and the boys sliding were 
also very fine? To such a picture the Deserted Village bears 
a great resemblance. It is made up of incongruous parts. 
The village in its happy days is a true English village. The 
village in its decay is an Irish village. The felicity and the 
misery which Goldsmith has brought close together belong to 
two different countries , and to two different stages in the 
progress of society. He had assuredly never seen in his native 
island such a rural paradise, such a seat of plenty, content, 
and tranquillity, as his Auburn. He had assuredly never seen 
in England all the inhabitants of such a paradise turned out 
of their homes in one day and forced to emigrate in a body 
to America. The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent: the 
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ejectment he had probably seen in Munster; but by joining 
the two, he has produced something which never was and 
never will be seen in any part of the world. 

In 1773 Goldsmith tried his chance at Covent Garden with 
a second play, She Stoops to Conquer. The manager was 
not without great difficulty induced to bring this piece out. 
The sentimental comedy still reigned, and Goldsmith’s co- 
medies were not sentimental. The Goodnatured Man had 
been too funny to succeed ; yet the mirth of the Goodnatured 
Man was sober when compared with the rich drollery of She 
Sloops to Conquer, which is, in truth, an incomparable farce 
in five acts. On this occasion, however, genius triumphed. 
JPit, boxes, and galleries, were in a constant roar of laughter. 
If any bigoted admirer of Kelly and Cumberland ventured 
to hiss or groan, he was speedily silenced by a general cry of 
“ turn him out,” or “ throw him over.” Two generations have 
since confirmed the verdict which was pronounced on that 
night. 

While Goldsmith was writing the Deserted Village and She 
Stoops to Conquer , he was employed on works of a very dif- 
ferent kind, works from which he derived little reputation 
but much profit. He compiled for the use of schools a History 
of Rome by which he made L. 300, a History of England by 
which he made L. 600, a History of Greece for which he re- 
ceived L. 250, a Natural History , for which the booksellers 
covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. These works he produced 
without any elaborate research, by merely selecting, abrid- 
ging, and translating into his own clear, pure, and flowing 
language, what he found in books well known to the world, 
but too bulky or too dry for boys and girls. He committed 
some strange blunders: for he knew nothing with accuracy. 
Thus in his History of England he tells us that Naseby is in 
Yorkshire; nor did he correct this mistake when the book was 
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reprinted. He was very nearly hoaxed into putting into the 
History of Greece an account of a battle between Alexander 
the Great and Montezuma. In his Animated Nature he relates, 
with faith and with perfect gravity , all the most absurd lies 
which he could find in books of travels' about gigantic Pata- 
gonians, monkeys that preach sermons, nightingales that 
repeat long conversations. “If he can tell a horse from a 
cow,” said Johnson, “that is the extent of his knowledge 
of zoology.” How little Goldsmith was qualified to write 
about the physical sciences is sufficiently proved by two 
anecdotes. He on one occasion denied that the sun is longer 
in the northern than in the southern signs. It was vain to cite 
the authority of Maupertuis. “ Maupertuis ! ” he cried, “I 
understand those matters better than Maupertuis.” On an- , 
other occasion he, in defiance of the evidence of his own 
senses, maintained obstinately, and even angrily, that he 
chewed his dinner by moving his upper jaw. 

Yet, ignorant as Goldsmith was, few writers have done 
more to make the first steps in the laborious road to know- 
ledge easy and pleasant. His compilations are widely dis- 
tinguished from the compilations of ordinary bookmakers. 

He was a great , perhaps an unequalled , master of the arts 
of selection and condensation. In these respects his histories 
of Rome and of England, and still more his own abridgments 
of these histories, well deserved to be studied. In general 
nothing is less attractive than an epitome: but the epitomes 
of Goldsmith, even when most concise, are always amusing; 
and to read them is considered by intelligent children, not 
as a task but as a pleasure. 

Goldsmith might now be considered as a prosperous man. 

He had the means of living in comfort, and even in what to 
Biographical Essays. 9 
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one who had so often slept in bams and on bulks must have 
been luxury. His fame was great and was constantly rising. 
He lived in what was intellectually far the best society of the 
kingdom, in a society in which no talent or accomplishment 
was wanting, and in which the art of conversation was cul- 
tivated with splendid success. There probably were never 
four talkers more admirable in four different ways than John- 
son, Burke, Beauclerk, and Garrick; and Goldsmith was 
on terms of intimacy with all the four. He aspired to share 
in their colloquial renown; but never was ambition more 
unfortunate. It may seem strange that a man who wrote 
with so much perspicuity, vivacity, and grace, should have 
been, whenever he took a part in cqnversation , an empty, 
noisy, blundering, rattle. But on this point the evidence 
is overwhelming. So extraordinary was the contrast between 
Goldsmith’s published works and the silly things which he 
said, that Horace Walpole described him as an inspired idiot. 
“Noll,” said Garrick, “wrote like an angel, and talked like 
poor Pol.” Chamier declared that it was a hard exercise 
of faith to believe that so foolish a chatterer could have really 
written the Traveller. Even Boswell could say, with con- 
temptuous compassion , that he liked very well to hear honest 
Goldsmith ran on. “Yes, sir,” said Johnson, “but he should 
not like to bear himself.” Minds differ as rivers differ. There 
are transparent and sparkling rivers from which it i3 delight- 
ful to drink as they flow; to such rivers the minds of such 
men as Burke and Johnson may be compared. But there 
are rivers of which the water when first drawn is turbid and 
noisome, but becomes pellucid as crystal and delicious to 
the taste if it be suffered to stand till it has deposited a' sedi- 
ment; and such a river is a type oS the mind of Goldsmith. 
His first thoughts on every subject were confused even to 
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absurdity, but they required only a little time to work them- 
selves clear. When he wrote they had that time; and there- 
fore his readers pronounced him a man gf genius: but when 
he talked he talked nonsense , and made himself the laughing- 
stock of his hearers. He was painfully sensible of his in- 
feriority in conversation; he felt every failure keenly; yet he 
had not sufficient judgment and self-command to hold his 
tongue. His animal spirits and vanity were always impel- 
ling him to try to do the one thing which he could not do. 
After every attempt he felt that he had exposed himself, and 
writhed with shame and vexation; yet the next moment he 
began again. 

His associates seem to have regarded him with kindness, 
which, in spite of their admiration of his writings, was not 
unmixed with contempt. In truth, there was in his character 
much to love , but very little to respect. His heart was soft 
even to weakness: he was so generous, that he quite forgot 
to be just; he forgave injuries so readily, that he might be 
said to invite them , and was so liberal to beggars , that he 
had nothing left for his tailor and his butcher. He was vain, 
sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. One vice of a 
darker shade was imputed to him , envy. But there is not 
the least reason to believe that this bad passion , though it 
sometimes made him wince and utter fretful exclamations, 
ever impelled him to injure by wicked arts the reputation 
of any of his rivals. The truth probably is , that he was not 
more envious , but merely less prudent than his neighbours. 
His heart was on his lips. All those small jealousies, which 
are but too common among men of letters, but which a man 
of the world does his best to conceal, Goldsmith avowed with 
the simplicity of a child. When he was envious , instead of 
affecting indifference, instead of damning with faint praise, 
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iustead of doing injuries slily and in the dark, he told every- 
body that he was envious. “Do not, pray, do not, talk of 
Johnson in such terms,” he said to Boswell; “you harrow 
up my very soul.” George Steevens and Cumberland were 
men far too cunning to say such a thing. They would have 
echoed the praises of the man whom they envied , and then 
have sent to the newspapers anonymous libels upon him. 
Both what was good and what was bad in Goldsmith’s charac- 
ter was to his associates a perfect security that he would 
never commit such villany. He was neither ill-natured enough, 
npr long-headed enough , to be guilty of any malicious act 
which required contrivance and disguise. 

Goldsmith has sometimes been represented as a man of 
genius , cruelly treated by the world, and doomed to struggle 
with difficulties , which at last broke his heart. But no repre- 
sentation can be more remote from the truth. He did, indeed, 
go through much sharp misery before he had done anything 
considerable in literature. But after his name had appeared 
on the title-page of the Traveller , he had none but himself to 
blame for his distresses. His average income , during the last 
seven years of his life, certainly exceeded L. 400 a-year, and 
L. 400 a-year ranked, among the incomes of that day, at least 
ns high as L. 800 a-year would rank at present. A single 
man living in the Temple, with L. 400 a-year, might then 
be called opulent. Not one in ten of the young gentlemen 
of good families who were studying the law there had so 
much. But all the wealth which Lord Clive had brought from 
Bengal, and Sir Lawrence Dundas from Germany, joined 
together, would not have sufficed for Goldsmith. He spent 
twice as much as he had. He wore fine clothes, gave dinners 
of several courses, paid court to venal beauties. He had 
also , it should be remembered , to the honour of his heart, 
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though not of his head, a guinea, or five, or ten, according 
to the state of his purse , ready for any tale of distress , true 
or false. But it was not in dress or feasting, in promiscuous 
amours or promiscuous charities, that his chief expense lay. 
He had been from boyhood a gambler, and at once the most 
.sanguine and the most unskilful of gamblers. For a time he 
put off the day of inevitable ruin by temporary expedients. 
He obtained advances from booksellers, by promising to 
execute works which he never began. But at length this 
source of supply failed. He owed more than L. 2000; and 
he saw no hope of extrication from his embarrassments. 
His spirits and health gave way. He was attacked by 
a nervous fever, which he thought himself competent to 
treat. It would have been happy for him if his medical 
skill had been appreciated as justly by himself as by others. 
Notwithstanding the degree which he pretended to have 
received at Padua, he could procure no patients. “I do 
not practise,” he once said; “I make it a rule to prescribe 
only for my friends.” “ Pray, dear Doctor,” said Beauclerk, 
“alter your rule; and prescribe only for your enemies.” 
Goldsmith now, in spite of this excellent advice, prescribed 
for himself. The remedy aggravated the malady. The sick 
man was induced to call in real physicians; and they at one 
time imagined that they had cured the disease. Still his 
weakness and restlessness continued. He could get no sleep. 
He could take no food. “You are worse,” said one of his 
medical attendants, “than you should be from the degree of 
fever which you have. Is your mind at ease?” “No; it is 
not,” were the last recorded words of Oliver Goldsmith. 
He died on the 3d of April 1774, in his forty-sixth year. 
He was laid in the churchyard of the Temple; but the spot 
was not marked by any inscription, and is now forgotten. 
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The coffin was followed by Burke and Reynolds. Both these 
great men were sincere mourners. Burke , when he heard of 
Goldsmith’s death , had burst into a flood of tears. Reynold 
had been so much proved by the news , that he had flung aside 
his brush and palette for the day. 

A short time after Goldsmith’s death , a little poem ap- 
peared, which will, as long as our language lasts, associate 
the names of his two illustrious friends with his own. It has 
already been mentioned that he sometimes felt keenly the 
sarcasm which his wild blundering talk brought upon him. 
He was, pot long before his last illness, provoked into re- 
taliating. He wisely betook himself to his pen ; and at that 
weapon he proved himself a match for all his assailants to- 
gether. Within a small compass he drew with a singularly 
easy and vigorous pencil the characters of nine or ten of his 
intimate associates. Though this little work did not receive 
his last touches, it must always be regarded as a master- 
piece. It is impossible, however, not to wish that four or 
five likenesses which have no interest for posterity were 
wanting to that noble gallery, and that their places were 
supplied by sketches of Johnson and Gibbon, as happy and 
vivid as the sketches of Burke and Garrick. 

Some of Goldsmith’s friends and admirers honoured him 
with a cenotaph in Westminster Abbey. Nollekens was the 
sculptor-, and Johnson wrote the inscription. It is much to 
be lamented that Johnson did not leave to posterity a more 
durable and a more valuable memorial of his friend. A life 
of Goldsmith would have been an inestimable addition to the 
Lives of the Poets. No man appreciated Goldsmith’s writings 
more justly than Johnson: no man was better acquainted 
with Goldsmith’s character and habits; and no man was more 
competent to delineate with truth and spirit the peculiarities 
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of a mind in which great powers were found in company witn 
great weaknesses. But the list of poets to whose works 
Johnson was requested by the booksellers to furnish prefaces 
ended with Lyttelton, who died in 1773. The line seems to 
have been drawn expressly for the purpose of excluding the 
person whose portrait would have most fitly closed the series. 
Goldsmith, however, has been fortunate in his biographers. 
Within a few years his life has been written by Mr. Prior , by 
Mr. Washington Irving, and by Mr. Forster. The diligence 
of Mr. Prior deserves great praise; the style of Mr. Washing- 
ton Irving is always pleasing ; but the highest place must, in 
justice, be assigned to the eminently interesting work of Mr. 
Forster. 
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Johnson , Samuel , one of the most eminent English writers 
of the eighteenth century, was the son of Michael Johnson, 
who was, at the beginning of that century, a magistrate of 
Lichfield, and a bookseller of great note in the midland o 
counties. Michael’s abilities and attainments seem to have 
been considerable. He was so well acquainted with the con- 
tents of the volumes which he exposed to sale, that the 
country rectors of Staffordshire and Worcestershire thought 
him an oracle on points of learning. Between him and the 
clergy, indeed, there was a strong religious and political 
sympathy. He was a zealous churchman, and, though he 
had qualified himself for municipal office by taking the oaths 
to the sovereigns in possession, was to the last a Jacobite in 
heart. At his house, a house which is still pointed out to 
every traveller who visits Lichfield , Samuel was bora on the 
18th of September 1709. In the child the physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral peculiarities which afterwards distinguished 
the ma^ were plainly discernible; great muscular strength 
accompanied by much awkwardness and many infirmities; 
great quickness of parts , with a morbid propensity to sloth 
and procrastination; a kind and generous heart, with a 
gloomy and irritable temper. He had. inherited from his 
ancestors a scrofulous taint, which it was beyond the power 
of medicine to remove.' His parents were weak enough to 
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believe that the royal touch was a specific for this malady. 
In his third year he was taken up to London , inspected by 
the court surgeon, prayed over by the court chaplains, and 
stroked and presented with a piece of gold by Queen Anne. 
One of his earliest recollections was that of a stately lady in a 
diamond stomacher and a long black hood. Her hand was 
applied in vain. The boy’s features, which were originally 
noble and not irregular , were distorted by his malady. His. 
cheek s w ere deeply scarred. v 4le lost for a time the sight 
of one eye; and he saw but very imperfectly with the other. 
But the force of his mind overcame every impediment. In- 
dolent as he was, he acquired knowledge with such ease and 
rapidity, that at every school to which he was sent he was 
soon the best scholar. From sixteen to eighteen he resided 
at home, and was left to his own devices.'* He learned much 
at this time, though his studies were without guidance and 
without plan. He ransacked his father’s shelves, dipped 
into a multitude of books , read what was interesting , and 
passed over what was dull. An ordinary lad would have 
acquired little or no useful knowledge in such a way: but 
much that was dull to ordinary lads was interesting to 
Samuel. He read little Greek; for his proficiency in that 
language was not such that he could take much pleasure in 
the masters of Attic poetxy and eloquence. But he had left 
school a good Latinist, and he soon acquired, in the large 
and miscellaneous library of which he now had the command, 
an extensive knowledge of Latin literature. That Augustan 
delicacy of taste, which is the boast of the great public 
schools of England, he never possessed. But he was early 
familiar with some classical writers , who were quite unknown 
to the best scholars ia*the sixth form at Eton. He was pecu- 
liarly attracted by the works of the great restorers of 
learning. Once, while searching for some apples, he found 
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a huge folio volume of Petrarch’s works. The name excited 
his curiosity, and he eagerly devoured hundreds of pages. 
Indeed, the diction and versification of his own Latin compo- 
sitions show that he had paid at least as much attention 
to modem copies from the antique as to the original models. 

While he was thus irregularly educating himself, his 
family was sinking into hopeless poverty. Old Michael John- 
son was much better qualified to pore upon books , and to talk 
about them, than to trade in them. His business declined : his 
debts increased : it was with dij^eifity that the daily expenses 
of his household were defray ^dT It was out of his power to 
support his son at either university ; but a wealthy neighbour 
offered assistance 5 and, in reliance on promises which proved 
to be of very little value , Samuel was entered at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. When the young scholar presented himself 
to the rulers of that society, they were amazed not more by 
his ungainly figure and eccentric manners than by the quan- 
tity of extensive and curious information which he had picked 
up during many months of desultory, but not unprofitable 
study. On the first day of his residence he surprised his 
teachers by quoting Macrobius ; and one of the most learned 
among them declared, that he had never known a freshman 
of equal attainments. ^ 

At Oxford, Johnson resided during about three years. 
He was poor, even to raggedness; and his appearance ex- 
cited a mirth and pity, which were equally intolerable to 
his haughty spirit. Ho was driven from the quadrangle of 
Christ Church by the sneering looks which the members of 
that aristocratical society cast at the holes in his shoes. 
Some charitable person placed a new pair at his door; but 
he spurned them away in a fury. Distress made him , not 
servile , but reckless and ungovernable. No opulent gentle- 
man commoner, panting for one-and-twenty, could have 
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treated the academical authorities with more gross disrespect. 
The needy scholar was generally to be seen under the gate of 
Pembroke, a gate now adorned with his effigy, haranguing 
a’ circle of lads , over whom , in spite of his tattered gown and 
dirty linen, his wit and audacity gave him an undisputed 
ascendency. In every mutiny against the discipline of the 
college he was the ringleader. Much was pardoned, however, 
to a youth so highly distinguished by abilities and acquire- 
ments. He had early made himself known by turning Pope’s 
Messiah into Latin verse. The style and rhythm, indeed, 
were not exactly Virgilian; but the translation found many 
admirers , and was read with pleasure by Pope himself. 

The time drew near at which Johnson would, in the or- 
dinary course of things, have become a Bachelor of Arts: 
but he was at the end of his resources. Those promises of 
support on which he had relied had not been kept. His family 
could do nothing for him. His debts to Oxford tradesmen 
were small indeed, yet larger than he could pay. In the 
autumn of 1731, he was under the necessity of quitting the 
university without a degree. In the following winter his 
father died. The old man left but a pittance; and of that 
pittance almost the whole was appropriated to the support of 
his widow. The property to which Samuel succeeded 
amounted to no more than twenty pounds. 

His life, during the thirty years which followed, was one 
hard struggle with poverty. The misery of that struggle 
needed no aggravation, but was aggravated by the sufferings 
of an unsound body and an unsound mind. Before the young 
man left the university, his hereditary malady had broken 
forth in a singularly cruel form. He had become an incurable 
hypochondriac. He said long after that he had been mad all 
his life, or at least not perfectly sane; and, in truth, eccen- 
tricities less strange than his have often been thought 
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grounds sufficient for absolving felons , and for setj^ng aside 
wills. His grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, some- 
times diverted and sometimes terrified people who did hot 
know him. At a dinner table he would, in a fit of absence, 
stoop down and twitch off a lady’s shoe. .He would amaze a 
drawing room by*uddenly ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s 
Prayer. He would conceive an tinintelUgible a^rsion to a 
particular alley, and perform a great circuit /aftier^han see 
the hateful place. He would set his heart on touching every 
post in the streets through which he walked. If by any 
chance he missed a post, he would go back a hundred yards 
and repair the omission. Under the influence of his disease, 
his senses became morbidly torpid, and his imagination 
morbidly active. At one time he would stand poring on the 
town clock without being able to tell the hour. At another, 
he would distinctly hear his mother , who was many miles off, 
calling him by his name. But this was not the worst. A 
deep melancholy took possession of him, and gave a dark 
tinge to all his views of human nature and of human destiny. 
Such wretchedness as he endured has driven many men to 
shoot themselves or drown themselves. But he was under no 
temptation to commit suicide. He was sick of life; but 'he 
was afraid of death ; and he shuddered at every sight or sound 
which reminded him of the inevitable hour. In religion he 
found but little comfort during his long and frequent fits of 
dejection ; for his religion parcook of his own character. The 
light from heaven shone on him indeed , but not in a direct 
line, or with its own pure splendour. The rays had to 
struggle through a disturbing medium: they reached him 
refracted, dulled and discoloured by the thick gloom which 
had settled on his soul ; and, though they might be sufficiently 
clear to guide him , were too dim to cheer him. 

With such infirmities of body and of mind, this celebrated 
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man was left, at two-and-twenty, to fight his way through 
the worltf. He remained during about five years in the mid- 
land counties. At Lichfield, his birth-place and liis early 
home, he had inherited some friends and acquired others. 
He was kindly notmed byHenry Hervey, a gay officer of 
noble family, who'napp&neato be quarteied there. Gilbert 
Walmesley, registrar of the ecclesiastical court of the diocese, 
a man of distinguished parts, learning, and knowledge of 
the world, did himself honour by patronising the young ad- 
venturer, whose repulsive person, unpolished maimers, and 
soualid garb, moved many of the petty aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood to laughter or to disgust. ^ At Lichfield, how- 
ever, Johnson could find no way of earning a^velinood. He ' 
became usher of a grammar school in Leicestershire; he 
resided as a humble companion in the house of a country 
gentleman; but a life of dependence was insupportable to his 
haughty spirit. He repaired to Birmingham, and there 
earned a few guineas by literary drudgery. In that town he 
printed a translation, little noticed at the time, and long 
forgotten , of a Latin book .about Abyssinia. He then put 
forth proposals for publishing by subscription tne poems of 
Politian, with notes containing a history of modern Latin 
verse; but subscriptions djd not come in; and the volume 
never appeared. 

While leading this vagrant and miserable life , Johnson 
fell in love. The object of his passion was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Porter, a widow who had children as old as himself. To 
ordinary 8 pecta^^^yji B pojredtO.> a short, fat, 
coarse woman, pamtcunalf an Lien thick, dressed in gaudy 
colours , and fond of exhibiting provincial airs and graces 
which were not exactly those of the Queensberrys and Lepels. 
To Johnson, however, whose passions were strong, whose 
eyesight was too weak to distinguish ceruse from natural 
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bloom , and who had seldom or never been in the same room 
with a woman of real fashion , his Titty , as he called her, 
was the most beautiful, graceful, and accomplished of her 
sex. That his admiration was unfeigned cannot be doubted; 
for she was as poor as himself. She accepted, with a readi- 
ness which did her little honour, the addresses of a suitor 
who might have been hef son. The marriage, however, in 
spite of occasional wramgTings , proved happier than might t 
have been expected. The lover continued to be under the . j 
illusions of the wedding-day till the lady died in her sixty- j 
mirth year. On her monument he placed an inscription 
extolling the charms of her person and of her manners;* and' 
when, long after her decease, he had occasion to mention 
her, he exclaimed, with a tenderness half ludicrous, half * 
pathetic, “ Pretty creature ! ” 

His marriage made it necessary for him to exert himself 
more strenuously than he had hitherto done. He took a house 
in the neighbourhood of his native town, and advertised for 
pupils. But eighteen months passed away; and only three 
pupils came to his academy. Indeed, his appearance was 
so strange, and his temper so viabuit , that his schoolroom^ ^ 
must have resembled an ogre’s den'.' v ^Nor was the tawdry 
painted grandmother whom he called his Titty well qualified 
to make provision for the comfort of young gentlemen. David 
Garribk, who was one of the pupils, used^ many years 
later, to throw the best company of^Lojidon into convulsions 
of laughter by mimicking the'enljearments of this extra- 
ordinary pair. 

At length Johnson , in the twenty-eighth year of his age, 
determined to seek his fortune in the capital as a literary 
adventurer. He Bet out with a few guineas , three acts of the 
trqgedy of Irene in manuscript, and two or three letters of 
introduction from his friend Walmesley. 
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Never since literature became a calling in England had it 
been a less gainful calling than at the time when Johnson 
took up his residence in London. In the preceding generation 
a writer of eminent merit was sure to be munificently re- 
warded by the government. The least that he could expect 
was a pension or a sinecure place; and, if he showed any 
aptitude for politics , he might hope to be a member of par- 
liament, a lord of the treasury, an^yopbassador, a secretary 
of state. It would be easy, on the other hand, to name 
•" -several writers of the nineteenth century of whom the least 
Successful has received fdrty thousand pounds from the book- , 

J sellpig. But Johnson entered on his vocation in the most 
drrary-part of the dreary interval which separated two ages 
. of prosperity. Literature had ceased to flourish under the 
patronage of the great, and had not begun to flourish under 
the patronage of the public. One man of letters, indeed, 
Pope , had acquired by his pen what was then considered as 
a handsome fortune, and lived on a footing of equality with 
nobles and ministers of state. But this was a solitary excep- 
tion. Even an author whose reputation was established, and 
whose works were popular, such an author as Thomson, 
whose Seasons were in every library, such an author as 
Fielding, whose Pasquin had had a greater run than any 
drama since The Beggar’s Opera, was sometimes glad to 
obtain by pi^Jdslg^coat, the means of on 

tripe at a cookshop undergrouna , ' where he could .wipe his 
hands , after his greasy meal , on the back of a Newfoundland 
dog. It is easy, therefore, to imagine what humiliations 
, and privations must have awaited the novice who had stillto 
i earn a' name. One of the publishers to whom Johnson appiitd Uv *“ 
for employment measured with a scornful eye that athletic 
though un&oht'h v fijame , and exclaimed, “You had better 
get a porter’s knot^ and cany trunks.” Nor was the advioe , 
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bad, for a porter was likely to be as plentifully fed, and as 
comfortably lodged , as a poet, k ^ 1Mr v ^ 

Some time appears to have ^elapsed before Johnson was 
able to form any literary conncction^rom which he could 
expect more than bread for the day which was passing over 
him. He never forgot the generosity with which Hervey, 
who was nowjesiding in London , relieved his wants during 
this time of trial. “Harry Hervey ,” said the old philosopher 
many years later, “was a vicious man; but he was very 
kind to me. If you call a dog Hervey , I shall Jove him/’ 
At Hervey’s table Johnson sometimes enjoyed feas?s*wiuch 
were made more agreeable by contrast. But in general he 
dined , and thought that he difled well , on sixpenny worth 
of meat and a pennyworth of bread at an Rehouse near Drury 
Lane. 

The effect of .the privations and sufferings which he en- 
dured at this time was discernible to the last in his temper 
and his deportment. His manners had never been courtly. 



became a confirnied^^orc^^fieing often very hungry when . 
he sate^down to his, ^aus , he contracted a habit of eating 1 
with ravenous greechness. Even to thread of his life, and 
even at the tables of t|}(/ .great, the sight of food affected 
him as it affects wild beasts and birds of prey. His tdste In * 
cookery, formed in subterranean ordinaries and Alamode 
beefshops, was far from delicate^ WTrenever^ie was so 
fortunate as to havemqar him a harethat had been kept too 
long, or a meat pie made with rancid butter, he gorged him- 
self with such violence thathis veins swelled, and the mois- 
ture broke ^out On^hjis forehead. The affronts which his 
poverty emboldened stupid and low-minded men to offer to 
him would have broken a mean, spirit into sycophancy, but 
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made him rude even to ferocity. Unhappily the insolence 
which, while it was defensive, was pardonable, and in some 
sense respectable, accompanied him into societies where he 
was treated with .courtesy and kindness. He was repeatedly 
provoked into striking those who had taken liberties with 
him. All the sufferers , however, were wise enough to abstain 
from talking about their beatings , except Osborne , the most 
rapacious and brutal of booksellers , who proclaimed every- 
where that he had been kn'ocKea down by the huge fellow 
whom he had hired to puff the Harleian Library,^^ 

About a year after Johnson had begun to reside in Lon- 
don, he was fortmmt^en^g^to obtain regular employment 
from Cave, an enterprismg^ud intelligent bookseller, who 
was proprietor, and editor pf the Uentleman’s Magazine. That 
journal, just entering on the ninth year of its Jlong existence, 
was the only periodical work in the kingdom which then 
had what would now be called a large circulation. It was 
indeed, the chief source of parhai^ntary intelligence. It 
was not then safe , even during a recesaf, to publish an ac- 
eoijnt^of the proceedings of either House without some dis- 
. ' v guise. “ Cave, however, ventured to entertain his readers 
with what he called Reports of the Debates of the Senate of 
Lilliput. France #as Blefuscu: -London was Mildendo: 
pounds were sprugs : the Duke of Newcastle was the Nardac 
secretary of state: Lord Hardwicke was the Hurgo Hickrad; 
^nd, William Pulteney was Wingul Pulnub. To write the 
0 ipeeckes was , during several years , the business of Johnson. 
He was generally furnished with notes, meagre indeed, and 
inaccurate, of what had been said; but sometimes he had to 
find arguments and eloquence both for the ministry and for 
the opposition. He>was himself a Tory, not from rational con- 
viction — for his serious opinion was that one form of govern- 
ment was just as good or as bad as another — but from mere 
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passion, such as inflamed the Capulets Against the Monta- 
gues , or the Blues of the Homan circus against the Greens. 
In his infancy he had heard so much talk about the villanies 
of the Whigs , and the dangers of the Church , that he had 
become a furious partisan when he could scarcely speak. 
Before he wm three lie had insisted on being taken to hear 
Saclieverell £reacli at Lichfield Cathedral, and had listened 
to the sermon with as much respect, andprobably with as 
much intelligence, as any Staffordshire^s^rreiurhe ,con-. 
gregation. The work which had been begun in the ivursery 
had been completed by the university. Oxford , when Johnson 
resided there, was the most Jacobitical place in England; 
and Pembroke was one of the most Jacobitical colleges in 
Oxford. The prejudices which he brought up to London 
were scarcely less absurd than those of his own Tom Tempest. 
Charles II. and James II. were two of the best kings that ever 
reigned. Laud, a poor creature whomever did, said, or 
wrote any thing indicating more than the ordinaiy capacity 
of an old woman , was a prodigy of parts and learning over 
whose tomb Art and Genius still continued to weep. Hampden , 
deserved no more honourable, name than that of “the zealot 
of rebellion.” Even the l ship r money , . condemned not less 
decidedly by Falkland and Clarendon than by the bitterest 
Koundheads , Johnson would hot pronounce to have been an 
unconstitutional impost. Under a government the mildest 
that had ever been known in the world , under a government 
which allowed to the people .an unprecedented^ liberty of 
speech and action, he, f^Sele^tliat lie was a slave; he assailed 
the ministry with <$bibquy which refuted itself, and regretted 
the lost freedom and happiness of those golden days i: 
a writer who had taken but one-tent^ part of |ho 
allowed to him would have been pilforied , mangled with the 
sheprsj whigpo4 the car^s^ail, and flung into a popome 
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dungeon to die. / He hated dissenters and stock-jobbers, the 
excise and the army , septennial parliaments , and continental 
connections. He long had an aversion to the Scotch, an 
aversion of which he could not remember the commencement, 
hut which, he owned, had probably originated in his ab- 
horrence of the conduct of the nation during the Great Re- 
bellion. It is easy to guess in what manner debates on great 
party questions were likely to be reported by a man whose 
judgment was so much disordered by party spirit. A show 
of Fairness was indeed necessary to the prosperity of the 
Magazine. But Johnson long afterwards owned that, though 
he had saved appearances , he had taken care that the Whig 
dogs should not have the best of it; and, in fact, every 
passage which has lived, every passage which bears the marks 
of his higher faculties , is put into the mouth of some member 
of the opposition. X? 

A few weeks after Johnson had entered on “these obscure 


labours, he published a work which at once placed him high 
among the writers of his age. It is probable that what he 
had suffered during his first year in London had often re- 
minded him of some parts of that noble poem in which Juvenal 
had described the misery and degradation of a needy man of 
letters, lodged among the pigeons’ nests in the tottering 
garrets which overhung the streets of Rome. Pope’s ad- 
mirable imitations of Horace’s Satires and Epistles had re- 
cently appeared, were in every hand, and were by many 
readers thought superior to ihe, originals. What Pope had 
done for Horace, Johnson aspired to do for Juvenal. The 
enterprise was bold, and yet judicious. For Between John- 
son and Juvenal there was much in common, much more 
• certainly than between Pope and Horace. 

Johnson’s London appeared without his name in May 
1738. He received only teq guineas for this stately and 
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vigorous poem: but the sale was rapid, and the success 
complete. A second edition was required within a week. 
Those small critics who are always desirous to lower estab- 
lished reputation ran about proclaiming that the anonymous 
satirist was superior to Pope in Pope’s own peculiar depart- 
ment of literature. It ought to be remembered , to the honour 
of Pope, that he joined *heartily in the applause with which 
the appearance of a rival genius was welcomed. He made 
inquiries about the author of London. Such a man , he said, 
could not long be concealed. The name was soon discovered; 
and Pope, with great kindness, exerted himself to obtain an 
academical degree and the mastership of a grammar school 
for the poor young poet. The attempt failed, and Johnson 
remained a bookseller's hack. • 

It does not appear that these two men , the most eminent 
writer of the generation which was going out, and the most 
eminent writer of the generation which was coming in, ever 
saw each other. They lived in very different circles, one 
surrounded by dukes and earls , the other by starving pam- 
phleteers and indexmakers. Among Johnson’s associates at 
this time may be mentioned Boyse, who, when his shirts 
were pledged , scrawled Latin verses sitting up in bed with 
his arms through two holes in his blanket, who composed 
very respectable sacred poetry when he was sober, and who 
was at last run over by a hackney coach when he was drunk ; 
Hoole, surnamed the metaphysical tailor, who, instead of 
attending to his measures, used to trace geometrical diagrams 
on the board where he sate cross-legged; and the penitent 
impostor, George Psalmanazar, who, after poring all day, 
in a humble lodging, on the folios of Jewish rabbis and 
Christian fathers, indulged himself at night with literary and 
theological conversation at an alehouse in the city. But the 
most remarkable of the persons with whom at this time John- 
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son consorted, wa 3 Richard Savage, an earl’s son, a shoe- 
maker’s apprentice , who had seen life in all its forms , who 
had feasted among blue ribands in Saint James’s Square, 
and had lain with fifty pounds weight of irons on his legs , in 
the condemned ward of Newgate. This man had , after many 
vicissitudes of fortune, sunk at last into abject and hopeless 
poverty. His pen had failed him. His patrons had been 
taken away by death , or estranged by the riotous profusion 
with which he squandered their bounty, and the ungrateful 
insolence with which he rejected their advice. He,now lived 
by begging. He dined on venison and Champagne whenever 
he had been so fortunate as to borrow a guinea. If his 
questing had been unsuccessful, he appeased the rage of 
hunger with some scraps of broken meat , and lay down to 
rest under the Piazza of Covent Garden in warm weather, 
and, in cold weather, as near as he could get to the furnace 
of a glass house. Yet, in his misery, he was still an agree- 
able companion. He had an inexhaustible store of anecdotes 
about that gay and brilliant world from which he was now an 
outcast. He had observed the great men of both parties in 
hours of careless relaxation, had seen the leaders of opposi- 
tion without the mask of patriotism , and had heard the prime 
minister roar with laughter and tell stories not over decent. 
During some months Savage lived in the closest familiarity 
with Johnson 5 and then the friends parted , not without tears. 
Johnson remained in London to drudge for Cave. Savage 
went to the West of England, lived there as he had lived 
everywhere, and, in 1743, died, penniless and heart-broken, 
in Bristol gaol. 

Soon after his death, while the public curiosity was 
strongly excited about his extraordinary character, and his 
not less extraordinary adventures, a life of him appeared 
widely different from the catchpenny lives of eminent men 
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which were then a staple article of manufacture in Grub 
Street. The style was indeed deficient in ease and variety; 
and the writer was evidently too partial to the Latin element 
of our language. But the little work, with all its faults , was 
a masterpiece. No finer specimen of literary biography 
existed in any language, living or dead; and a discerning 
critic might have confidently predicted that the author was 
destined to be the founder of a new school of English 
eloquence. 

The Life of Savage was anonymous; but it was well 
known in literary circles that Johnson was the writer. During 
the three years which followed, he produced no important 
work; but he was not, and indeed could not be, idle. 
The fame of his abilities aud learning continued to grow. 
Warburton pronounced him a man of parts and genius; 
and the praise of Warburton was then no light thing. Such 
was Johnson’s reputation that, in 1747, several eminent 
booksellers combined to employ him in the arduous work 
of preparing a Dictionary of the English Language , in two 
folio volumes. The sum which they agreed to pay him was 
only fifteen hundred guineas ; and out of this sum he had to 
pay several poor men of letters who assisted him in the hum- 
bler parts of his task. 

The Prospectus of the Dictionary he addressed to the 
Earl of Chesterfield. Chesterfield had long been celebrated 
for the politeness of his manners , the brilliancy of his wit, 
and the delicacy of his taste. He was acknowledged to be 
the finest speaker in the House of Lords. He had recently 
governed Ireland , at a momentous conjuncture, with eminent 
firmness, wisdom, and humanity; and he had since be- 
come Secretary of State. He received Johnson’s homage 
with the most winning affability, and requited it with a few 
guineas, bestowed doubtless in a very graceful manner, but 
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was by no means desirous to see all his carpets blackened 
with the London mud, and his soups and wines thrown to 
right and leftover the gowns of fine ladies and the waistcoats 
of fine gentlemen, by an absent, awkward scholar, who 
gave strange starts and uttered strange growls, who dressed 
like a scarecrow, and ate like a cormorant During some 
time Johnson continued to call on his patron, but, after being 
repeatedly told by the porter that his lordship was not at 
home, took the hint, and ceased to present himself at the 
inhospitable door. 

Johnson had flattered himself that he should have com- 
pleted his Dictionary by the end of 1750; but it was not 
till 1755 that he at length gave his huge volumes to the 
world. During the seven years which he passed in . the 
drudgery of penning definitions and marking quotations for 
transcription , he sought for relaxation in literary labour of 
a more agreeable kind. In 1749 he published the Vanity 
of Human Wishes , ah excellent imitation of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal. It is in truth not easy to say whether the palm 
belongs to the ancient or to the modem poet. The couplets 
in which the fall of Wolsey is described, though lofty and 
sonorous, are feeble when compared with the wonderful lines 
which bring before us all Home in tumult on the day of the 
fall of Sejanus, the laurels on the doorposts, the white bull 
stalking towards the Capitol , the statues rolling down from 
their pedestals, the flatterers of the disgraced minister running 
to see him dragged with a hook through the streets , and to 
have a kick at his carcase before it is hurled into the Tiber. 
It must be owned too that in the concluding passage the 
Christian moralist has not made the most of his advantages, 
and has fallen decidedly short of the sublimity of his Pagan 
model. On the other hand , Juvenal’s Hannibal must yield to 
Johnson’s Charles; and Johnson’s vigorous and pathetic 
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enumeration of the miseries of a literary life must be allowed 
to be superior to Juvenal’s lamentation- over the fate of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. 

For the copyright of the Vanity of Human Wishes Johnson 
received only fifteen guineas. 

A few days after the publication of this poem, his tragedy, 
begun many years before , was brought on the stage. His 
pupil, David Garrick, had, in 1741, made his appearance 
on a humble stage in Goodman’s Fields , had at once risen 
to the first place among actors , and was now , after several 
years of almost uninterrupted success, manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre. The relation between him and his old pre- 
ceptor was of a very singular kind. They repelled each 
other strongly, and yet attracted each other strongly. Na- 
ture had made them of very different clay; and circum- 
stances had fully brought out the -natural peculiarities of 
both. Sudden prosperity had turned Garrick’s head. Con- 
tinued adversity had soured Johnson’s temper. / Johnson 
saw with more envy than became so great a man the villa, 
the plate, the china, the Brussels carpet, which the little 
mimic had got by repeating, with grimaces and gesticula- 
tions, what wiser men had written; and the exquisitely sen- 
sitive vanity of Garrick was galled by the thought that, 
while all the rest of the world was applauding him , he could 
obtain from one morose cynic, whose opinion it was impos- 
sible to despise, scarcely any compliment not acidulated 
with scorn. Yet the two Lichfield men had so many early 
recollections in common, and sympathized with each other 
on bo many points on which they sympathized with nobody 
else in the vast population of the capital, that, though the 
master was often provoked by the monkey-like impertinence 
of the pupil, and the pupil by the bearish rudeness of the 
master, they remained friends till they were parted by 
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death. Garrick now brought Irene out, with alterations 
sufficient to displease the author, yet not sufficient to make 
the piece pleasing to the audience. The public, however, 
listened, with little emotion, but with much civility, to five 
acts of monotonous declamation. After nine representa- 
tions the play was withdrawn. It is, indeed, altogether 
unsuited to the stage, and, even when perused in the closet, 
will be found hardly worthy of the author. He had not 
the slightest notion of what blank verse should be. A 
change in the last syllable of every other line would make 
the versification of the Vanity of Human Wishes closely 
resemble the versification of Irene. The poet, however, 
cleared, by his benefit nights, and by the sale of the copy- 
right of his tragedy, about three hundred pounds, then a 
great sum in his estimation. 

About a year after the representation of Irene , he began 
to publish a series of short essays on morals , manners , and 
literature. This species of composition had been brought 
into fashion by the success of the Tatler, and by the still 
more brilliant success of the Spectator. A crowd of small 
writers had vainly attempted to rival Addison. The Lay 
Monastery, the Censor, the Freethinker, the Plain Dealer, 
the Champion , and other works of the same kind , had had 
their short day. None of them had obtained a permanent 
place in our literature ; and they are now to be found only 
in the libraries of the curious. At length Johnson under- 
took the adventure in which so many aspirants had failed. 
In the thirty- sixth year after the appearance of the last 
number of the Spectator appeared the first number of the 
Rambler. From March 1750 to March 1752, this paper con- 
tinued to come out every Tuesday and Saturday. 

From the first the Rambler was enthusiastically admired 
by a few eminent men. Richardson, when only five num- 
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bers had appeared , pronounced it equal , if not superior to 
the Spectator. Young and Hartley expressed their appro- 
bation not less warmly. Bubb Dodington, among whoso 
many faults indifference to the claims of genius and learning 
cannot be reckoned , solicited the acquaintance of the writer. 
In consequence probably of the good offices of Dodington, 
who was then the confidential adviser of Prince Frederic, 
two of his Royal Highness’s gentlemen carried a gracious 
message to the printing office, and ordered seven copies for 
Leicester House. But these overtures seem to have been 
very coldly received. Johnson had. had enough of the pa- 
tronage of the great to last him all his life , and was not dis- 
posed to haunt any other door as he had haunted the door of 
Chesterfield. 

By the public theRambler was at first very coldly received. 
Though the price of a number was only twopence, the sale 
did not amount to fire hundred. The profits were there- 
fore vqry small. But as soon as the flying leaves were col- 
lected and reprinted they became popular. The author lived 
to see thirteen thousand copies spread over England alone. 
Separate editions were published for the Scotch and Irish mar- 
kets. A large party pronounced the style perfect, so ab- 
solutely perfect that in some essays it would be impossible for 
the writer himself to alter a single word for the better. An- 
other party, not less numerous, vehemently accused him of 
having corrupted the purity of the English tongue. The 
best critics admitted that his diction was too monotonous, 
too obviously artificial, and now and then turgid even to 
absurdity. But they did justice to the acuteness of his 
observations on morals and manners, to the constant pre- 
cision and frequent brilliancy of his language , to the weighty 
and magnificent eloquence of many serious passages, and 
to the solemn yet pleasing humour of some of the lighter 
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papers. On the question of precedence between Addison 
and Johnson, a question which, seventy years ago, was 
much disputed, posterity has pronounced a decision from 
which there is no appeal. Sir Roger, his chaplain and his 
butler, Will Wimble and Will Honeycomb, the Vision of 
Mirza, the Journal of the Retired Citizen, the Everlasting 
Club, the Dunmow Flitch, the Loves ofHilpah and Shalum, 
the Visit to the Exchange, and the Visit to the Abbey, are 
known to everybody. But many men and women, even 
of highly cultivated minds, are unacquainted with Squire 
Bluster and Mrs. Busy, Quisquilius and Venustulus, the 
Allegory of Wit and 'Learning, the Chronicle of the 
Revolutions of a Garret , and the sad fate of Aningait and 
Ajut. 

The last Rambler was written in a sad and gloomy hour. 
Mrs. Johnson had been given over by the physicians. Three 
days later she died. She left her husband almost broken- 
hearted. Many people had been surprised to see a man of 
his genius and learning stooping to every drudgery , and de- 
nying himself almost every comfort, for the purpose of sup- 
plying a silly , affected old woman with superfluities , which 
she accepted with but little gratitude. But all his affection 
had been concentrated on her. He had neither brother 
nor sister, neither son nor daughter. To him she was beau- 
tiful as the (runnings , and witty as Lady Mary. Her opinion 
of his writings was more important to him than the voice of 
the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, or the judgment of the 
Monthly Review. The chief support which had sustained 
him through the most arduous labour of his life was the 
hope that she would enjoy the fame and the profit which 
he anticipated from his Dictionary. She was gone; and, 
in that vast labyrinth of streets , peopled by eight hundred 
thousand human beings, he was alone. Yet it was necessary 
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for him to set himself, as he expressed it , doggedly to work. 
After three more laborious years, the Dictionary was at 
length complete. 

It had been generally supposed that this great work would 
be dedicated to the eloquent and accomplished nobleman to 
whom the Prospectus had been addressed. He well knew 
the value of such a compliment; and therefore , when the day 
of publication drew near, he exerted himself to sooth, by a 
show of zealous and at the same time of delicate and judicious 
kindness , the pride which he had so cruelly wounded. Since 
the Ramblers had ceased to appear, the town had been 
entertained by a journal called The World, to which many 
men of high rank and fashion contributed. In two successive 
numbers of the World , the Dictionary was , to use the modem 
phrase, pufted with wonderful skill. The writings of J ohnson 
were warmly praised. It was proposed that he should be 
invested with, the authority of a Dictator, nay, of a Pope, 
over our language , and that his decisions about the meaning 
and the spelling of words should be received as final. His 
two folios, it was said, would of course be bought by every- 
body who could afford to buy them. It was soon known 
that these papers were written by Chesterfield. But the just 
resentment of Johnson was not to be so appeased. In a 
letter written with singular energy and dignity of thought 
and language, he repelled the tardy advances of his patron. 
The Dictionary came forth without a dedication. In the 
preface the author truly declared that he owed nothing to the 
great, and described the difficulties with which he had been 
left to struggle so forcibly and pathetically that the ablest 
and most malevolent of all the enemies of his fame , Horne 
Tooke, never could read that passage without tears. 

The public, on this occasion, did Johnson full justice, and 
*' something more than justice. The best lexicographer may 
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well he content if his productions are received by the world 
with cold esteem. But Johnson’s Dictionary was hailed 
with an enthusiasm such as no similar work has ever ex- 
cited. It was indeed the first dictionary which could be 
read with pleasure. The definitions show so much acute- 
ness of thought and command of language, and the passages 
quoted from poets , divines, and philosophers , are so skilfully 
selected that a leisure hour may always be very agreeably 
spent in turning over the pages. The faults of the book 
resolve themselves, for the most part, into one great fault. 
Johnson was a wretched etymologist. He knew little or 
nothing of any Teutonic language except English, which 
indeed, as he wrote it, was scarcely a Teutonic language; 
and thus he was absolutely at the mercy of Junius and 
Skinner. 

The Dictionary, though it raised Johnson’s fame , added 
nothing to his pecuniary means. The fifteen hundred gui- 
neas which the booksellers had agreed to pay him had been 
advanced and spent before the last sheets issued from the 
press. It is painful to relate that, twice in the course of the 
year which followed the publication of this great work, he was 
arrested and carried to spunging-houses, and that he was 
twice indebted for his liberty to his excellent friend Richard- 
son. It was still necessary for the man who had been formally 
saluted by the highest authority as Dictator of the English 
language to supply his wants by constant toil. He abridged 
his Dictionary. He proposed to bring out an edition of 
Shakspeare by subscription; and many subscribers sent in 
their names, and laid down their money; but he soon found 
the task so little to his taste that he turned to more attractive 
employments. He contributed many papers to a new monthly 
journal, which was called the Literary Magazine. Few oi 
these papers have much interest; but among them was the 
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very best thing that he ever wrote, a masterpiece both of 
reasoning and of satirical pleasantry, the review of Jenyns’s 
Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil. 

In the spring of 1758 Johnson put forth the first of a 
series of essays, entitled The Idler. During two years 
these essays continued to appear weekly. They were 
eagerly read, ’widely circulated, and, indeed, impudently 
pirated while they were still in the original form, and had 
a large sale when collected into volumes. The Idler may 
be described as a second part of the Rambler, somewhat 
livelier and somewhat weaker than the first part. 

While Johnson was busied with his Idlers, his mother, 
who had accomplished her ninetieth year, died at Lichfield. 
It was long since he had seen her: but he had not failed 
to contribute largely, out of his small means, to her com- 
fort. In order to defray the charges of her funeral, and to 
pay some debts which she had left, he wrote a little book 
in a single week, and sent off the sheets to the press with- 
out reading them over. A hundred pounds were paid him 
for tlio copyright; and the purchasers had great cause to 
be pleased with their bargain ; for the book was Rasselas. 

The success of Rasselas was great, though such ladies as 
Miss Lydia Languish must have been grievously disap- 
pointed when they found that the new volume from the 
circulating library was little more than a dissertation on the 
author’s favourite theme, the Vanity of Human Wishes; 
that the Prince of Abyssinia was without a mistress, and 
the Princess without a lover; and that the story set the hero 
and the heroine down exactly where it had taken them up. 
The style was the subject of much eager controversy. The 
Monthly Review and the Critical Review took different 
sides. Many readers pronounced the writer a pompous 
pedant, who would never use a word of two syllables where 
Biographical Essays, 11 
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it was possible to use a word of six, and who could not 
make a waiting woman relate her adventures without ba- 
lancing every noun with another noun, and every epithet 
with another epithet. Another party , not less zealous , cited 
with delight numerous passages in which weighty meaning, 
was expressed with accuracy and illustrated with splendour. 
And both the censure and the praise were merited. 

About the plan of Iiasselas little was said by the critics; 
and yet the faults of the plan might seem to invite severe • 
criticism. Johnson has frequently blamed Shakspeare for 
neglecting the proprieties of time and place, and for ascribing 
to one age or nation the manners and opinions of another. 
Yet Shakspeare has not sinned in this way more grievously 
than Johnson. Rasselas and Imlac, Nekayah and Pekuah, 
are evidently meant to be Abyssinians of the eighteenth 
century : for the Europe which Imlac describes is the Europe 
of the eighteenth century; and the inmates of the Happy 
Valley talk familiarly of that law of gravitation which Newton 
discovered , and which was not fully received even at Cam- 
bridge till the eighteenth century. What a real company of 
Abyssinians would have been may be learned from Bruce’s 
Travels. But Johnson, not content with turning filthy 
savages, ignorant of their letters, and gorged with raw 
steaks cut from living cows, into philosophers as eloquent 
and enlightened as himself or his friend Burke, and into 
ladies as highly accomplished as Mrs. Lennox or Mrs. 
Sheridan, transferred the whole domestic system of Eng- 
land to Egypt. Into a land of harems , a land of polygamy, 
a land where women are married without ever being seen, 
he introduced the flirtations and jealousies of our ball-rooms. 

In a land where there is boundless liberty of divorce, wed- 
lock is described as the indissoluble compact. “A youth 
and maiden meeting by chance , or brought together by arti- 
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fice, exchange glances , reciprocate civilities , go home, and 
dream of each other. Such,” says Rasselas, “is the com- 
mon process of marriage.” Such it may have been, and 
may still be, in London, hut assuredly not at Cairo. A writer 
who was guilty of such improprieties had little right to blame 
the poet who made Hector quote Aristotle, and repre- 
sented Julio Romano as flourishing in the days of the oracle 
of Delphi. 

By such exertions as have been described, Johnson sup- 
ported himself till the year 1762. In that year a great 
change in his circumstances took place. He had from a 
child been an enemy of the reigning dynasty. His Jacobite 
prejudices had been exhibited with little disguise both in his 
works and in his conversation. Even in his massy and 
elaborate Dictionary , he had , with a strange want of taste 
and judgment, inserted bitter and contumelious reflections on 
the Whig party. The excise , which was a favourite resource 
qf Whig financiers , he had designated as a hateful tax. He 
had railed against the commissioners of excise in language 
so coarse that they had seriously thought of prosecuting him . 
He had with difficulty been prevented from holding up the 
Lord Privy Seal by name as an example of the meaning of 
the word “renegade.” A pension he had defined as pay 
given to a state hireling to betray his country; a pensioner as 
a slave of state hired by a stipend to obey a master. It 
seemed unlikely that the author of these definitions would 
himself be pensioned. But that was a time of wonders. 
George the Third had ascended the throne; and had, in the 
c.ourse of a few months , disgusted many of the old friends, 
and conciliated many of the old enemies of his house. The 
city was becoming mutinous. Oxford was becoming loyal. 
Cavendishes .and Bentincks were murmuring. Somersets 
and Wyndhams were hastening to kiss hands. The head 
' * ' ' 11 * 
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of the treasury was now Lord Bute , who was a Tory , and 
could have no objection to Johnson’s Toryism. Bute 
wished to be thought a patron of men of letters; and John- 
son was one of the most eminent and one of the most needy 
men of letters in Europe. A pension of three hundred a 
year was graciously offered, and with very little hesitation 
accepted. 

This event produced a change in Johnson’s whole way 
of life. For the first time since his boyhood he no longer 
felt the daily goad urging him to the daily toil. He Was 
at liberty, aftor thirty years of anxiety and drudgery, to in- 
dulge his constitutional indolence, to lie in bed till two in 
the afternoon, and to sit up talking till four in the morning, 
without fearing either the printer’s devil or the sheriff’s 
officer. 

One laborious task indeed he had bound himself to per- 
form. He had received large subscriptions for his promised 
edition of Shakspeare ; he had lived on those subscriptions 
during some years; and he could not without disgrace omit 
to perform his part of the contract. His friends repeatedly 
exhorted him to make an effort ; and he repeatedly resolved 
to do 60 . But, notwithstanding their exhortations and his 
resolutions, month followed month , year followed year, and 
nothing was done. He prayed fervently against his idle- 
ness ; he determined , as often as he received the sacrament, 
that he would no longer doze away and trifle away his time ; 
but the spell under which he lay resisted prayer and sacra- 
ment. His private notes at this tim,e are made up of self- 
reproaches. “My indolence,” he wrote on Easter eve in 
1764, “has sunk into grosser sluggishness. A kind of 
strange oblivion has overspread me , so that I know not what 
has become of the last year.” Easter 1765 came , and found 
him still in the same state. “My time,” he wrote, “has been 
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unprofitably spent, and seems as a dream that has left nothing 
behind. My memory grows confused, and I know not how 
the days pass over me.” Happily for his honour, the charm 
which held him captive was at length broken by no gentle or 
friendly hand. He had been weak enough to pay serious at- 
tention to a story about a ghost which haunted a house in 
Cock Lane, and had actually gone himself, with some of his 
friends, at one in the morning, to St. John’s Church Clerken- 
well, in the hope of receiving a communication from the 
perturbed spirit. But the Bpirit, though adjured with all 
solemnity, remained obstinately silent; and it soon appeared 
that a naughty girl of eleven had been amusing herself by 
making fools of so many philosophers. Churchill, who, con- 
fident in his powers, drunk with popularity, and burning with 
party spirit, was looking for some man of established fame 
and Tory politics to insult, celebrated the Cock Lane Ghost 
in three cantos, nicknamed Johnson Pomposo, asked where 
the book was which had been so long promised and so liberally 
paid for, and directly accused the great moralist of cheating. 
This terrible word proved effectual; and in October 1765 ap- 
peared , after a delay of nine years , the new edition of Shak- 
speare. 

This publication saved Johnson’s character for honesty, 
but added nothing to the fame of his abilities and learning. 
The preface , though it contains some good passages , is not 
in his best maimer. The most valuable notes are those in 
which he had an opportunity of showing how attentively he 
had during many years observed human life and human 
nature. The best specimen is the note on the character of 
Polonius. Nothing so good is to be found even in Wilhelm 
Meister’s admirable examination of Hamlet. But here praise 
must end. It would be difficult to name a more slovenly , a 
more worthless edition of any great classic. The reader may 
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turn over play after play without finding one happy con- 
jectural emendation, or one ingenious and satisfactory ex- 
planation of a passage which had baffled preceding comment 
tators. Johnson had, in his Prospectus, told the world that 
he was peculiarly fitted for the task which he had undertaken, 
because he had, as a lexicographer, been under the necessity 
of taking a wider view of the English language than any of his 
predecessors. That his knowledge of our literature was 
extensive is indisputable. But , unfortunately , he had alto- 
gether neglected that very part of our literature with which it 
is especially desirable that an editor of Shakspeare should be 
conversant. It is dangerous to assert a negative. Yet little 
will be risked by the assertion , that in the two folio volumes 
of the English Dictionary there is not a single passage quoted 
from any dramatist of the Elizabethan age, except Shak- 
speare and Ben. Even from Ben the quotations are few. 
Johnson might easily, in a few months, have made himself 
well acquainted with every old play that was extant. But it 
never seems to have occurred to him that this was a necessary 
preparation for the work which he had undertaken. He 
would doubtless have admitted that it would be the height of 
absurdity in a man who was not familiar with the works of 
iEschylus and Euripides to publish an edition of Sophocles. 
Yet he ventured to publish an edition of Shakspeare, without 
having ever in his life , as far as can be discovered, read a 
single scene of Massinger, Ford, Decker, Webster, Marlow, 
Beaumont, or Fletcher. His detractors were noisy and 
scurrilous. Those who most loved and honoured him had 
little to say in praise of the manner in which he had dis- 
charged the duty of a commentator. He had, however, 
acquitted himself of a debt which had long lain heavy on his 
conscience, and he sank back into the repose from which the 
sting of satire had roused him. He long continued to live 
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upon the fame which he had already won. He was honoured 
by the University of Oxford with a Doctor’s degree, by the 
Royal Academy with a professorship , and by the King with 
an interview, in which his Majesty most graciously expressed 
a hope that so excellent a writer would not cease to write. In 
the interval, however, between 1765 and 1775 Johnson pu- 
blished only two or three political tracts, the longest of which 
he could have produced in forty-eight hours, if he had worked 
as he worked on the Life of Savage and on Rasselas. 

But, though his pen was now idle, his tongue was active. 
The influence exercised by his conversation, directly upon 
those with whom he lived, and directly on the whole literary 
world, was altogether without a parallel. His colloquial 
talents were indeed of the highest order. He had strong 
sense, quick discernment, wit, humour, immense knowledge 
of literature and of life, and an infinite store of curious 
anecdotes. As respected style', he spoke far better than he 
wrote. Every sentence which dropped from his lips was as 
correct in structure as the most nicely balanced period of the 
Rambler. But in his talk there were no pompous triads, and 
little more than a fair proportion of words in osity and ation. , 
All was simplicity, ease, and vigour. He uttered his short, 
weighty, and pointed sentences with a power of voice, and a 
justness and energy of emphasis, of which the effect was 
rather increased than diminished by the rollings of his huge 
form, and by the asthmatic gaspings and puffings in which 
the peals of his eloquence generally ended. Nor did the 
laziness which made him unwilling to sit down to his desk 
prevent him from giving instruction or entertainment orally. 
To discuss questions of taste, of learning, of casuistry, in 
language so exact and so forcible that it might have been 
printed without the alteration of a word, was to him no exer- 
tion, but a pleasure. He loved, as he said , to fold his legs 
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and Lave his talk out. He was ready to bestow the overflow- 
ings of his full mind on anybody who would start a subject, on 
a fellow-passenger in a stage coach, or on the person who sate 
at the same table with him in an eating-house. But his con- 
versation was nowhere so brilliant and striking as when he 
was surrounded by a few friends , whose abilities and know- 
ledge enabled them, as he once expressed it, to send him back 
every ball that he threw. Some of these, in 1764, formed 
themselves into a club, which gradually became a formidable 
power in the commonwealth of letters. The verdicts pro- 
nounced by this conclave on new books were speedily known 
over all London, and were sufficient to sell off a whole edition 
in a day, or to condemn the sheets to the service of the trunk- 
maker and the pastrycook. Nor shall we think this strange 
when we consider what great and various talents and acquire- 
ments met in the little fraternity. Goldsmith was the re- 
presentative of poetry and light literature, Reynolds of the 
arts, Burke of political eloquence and political philosophy. 
There, too, were Gibbon, the greatest historian , and Jones 
the greatest linguist, of the age. Garrick brought to the meet- 
ings his inexhaustible pleasantry, his incomparable mimicry, 
and his consummate knowledge of stage effect. Among the 
most constant attendants were two high-born and high-bred 
gentlemen, closely bound together by friendship, but of 
widely different characters and habits ; Bennet Langton, dis- 
tinguished by his skill in Greek literature, by the orthodoxy 
of his opinions, and by the sanctity of his life; and Topham 
Beauclerk, renowned for his amours, his knowledge of the 
gay world, hi3 fastidious taste, and his sarcastic wit. To 
predominate over such a society was not easy. Yet even over 
such a society Johnson predominated. Burke might indeed 
have disputed the supremacy to which others were under the 
necessity of submitting. But Burke, though not generally a 
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very patient listener, was content to take the second part 
when Johnson was present 5 and the club itself, consisting of 
so many eminent men, is to this day popularly designated as 
Johnson’s club. 

Among the members of this celebrated body was one to 
whom it has owed the greater part of its celebrity , yet who 
was regarded with little respect by his brethren, and had not 
without difficulty obtained a seat among them. This was 
James Boswell, a young Scotch lawyer, heir to an honourable 
name and a fair estate. That he was a coxcomb and a bore, 
weak, vain, pushing, curious, garrulous, was obvious to all 
who were acquainted with him. That he could not reason, 
that he had no wit, no humour, no eloquence, is apparent 
from his writings. And yet his writings are read beyond the 
Mississippi , and under the Southern Cross, and are likely to 
be read as long as the English exist, either as a living or as a 
dead language. Nature had made him a slave and an idolater. 
His mind resembled those creepers which the botanists call 
parasites , and which can subsist only by clinging round the 
stems and imbibing the juices of stronger plants. He must 
have fastened himself on somebody. He might have fastened 
himself on Wilkes, and have become the fiercest patriot in 
the Bill of Bights Society. He might have fastened himself 
on Whitfield, and have become the loudest field preacher 
among the Calvinistic Methodists. In a happy hour he 
fastened himself on Johnson. The pair might seem ill 
matched. For Johnson had early been prejudiced against 
Boswell’s country. To a man of Johnson’s strong under- 
standing and irritable temper, the silly egotism and adulation 
of Boswell must have been as teasing as the constant buzz of 
a fly. Johnson hated to be questioned; and Boswell was 
eternally catechizing him on all kinds of subjects, and some- 
times propounded such questions as, “What would you do, 
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sir, if you were locked up in a tower with a baby?” Johnson 
was a water drinker and Boswell was a winebibber, and 
indeed little better than a habitual sot. It was impossible that 
there should be perfect harmony between two such com-* 
panions. Indeed, the great man was sometimes provoked 
into fits of passion , in which he said things which the small 
man, during a few hours, seriously resented. Every quarrel, 
however, was soon made up. During twenty years the dis- 
ciple continued to worship the master: the master continued 
to scold the disciple, to sneer at him, and to love him. The 
two friends ordinai-fly resided at a great distance from each 
other. Boswell practised in the Parliament House of Edin- 
burgh, and could pay only occasional visits to London. 
During those visits his chief business was to watch Johnson, 
to discover all Johnson’s habits, to turn the conversation to 
subjects about which Johnson was likely to say something 
remarkable, and to fill quarto notebooks with minutes of 
what Johnson had said. In this way were gathered the 
materials, out of which was afterwards constructed the most 
interesting biographical work in the world. 

Soon after the club began to exist, Johnson formed a 
connection less important indeed to his fame, but much more 
important to his happiness, than his connection with Boswell. 
Henry Thrale, one of the most opulent brewers in the 
kingdom, a man of sound and cultivated understanding, rigid 
principles, and liberal spirit, was married to one of those 
clever, kind-hearted, engaging, vain, pert, young women, 
who are perpetually doing or saying what is not exactly right, 
but who, do or say what they may, are always agreeable. 
In 1765 the Thrales became acquainted with Johnson, and 
the acquaintance ripened fast into friendship. They were 
astonished and delighted by the brilliancy of his conversa- 
tion. They were flattered by finding that a man so widely 
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celebrated * preferred their house to any other in London. 
Even the peculiarities which seemed to unfit him for civilised 
society , his' gesticulations , his rollings , his puffings , his 
mutterings, the strange way in which he put on his clothes, 
the ravenous eagerness with which he devoured his dinner* 
his fits of melancholy, his fits of anger, his frequent rudeness, 
his occasional ferocity , increased the interest which his new 
associates took in him. For these things were the cruel marks 
left behind by a life which had been one long conflict with 
disease and with adversity. In a vulgar hack writer, such 
oddities would have excited only disgust. But in a man of 
genius, learning, and virtue, their effect was to add pity to 
admiration and esteem. Johnson soon had an apartment at 
the brewery in Southwark , and a still more pleasant apart- 
ment at the villa of his friends on Streatham Common. A 
large part of every year he passed in those abodes, abodes 
which tnust have seemed magnificent and luxurious indeed, 
when compared with the dens in which he had generally been 
lodged. But his chief pleasures were derived from what the 
astronomer of his Abyssinian tale called “the endearing 
elegance of female friendship.” Mrs. Thrale rallied him, 
soothed him , coaxed him , and , if she sometimes provoked 
him by her flippancy, made ample amends by listening to his 
reproofs with angelic sweetness of temper. When he was 
diseased in body and in mind, she was the most tender of 
nurses. No comfort that wealth could purchase, no con- 
trivance that womanly ingenuity, set to work by womanly 
compassion, could devise was wanting to his sick room. He 
requited her kindness by an affection pure as the affection of a 
father, yet delicately tinged with a gallantry, which, though 
awkward, must have been more flattering than the attentions 
of a crowd of the fools who gloried in the names, now obsolete, 
of Buck and MaccaronL It should seem that a full half of 
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Johnson’s life, during about sixteen years, was passed under 
the roof of the Thrales. He accompanied the family some- 
times to Bath, and sometimes to Brighton, once to Wales 
and once to Paris. But he had at the same time a house in 
one of the narrow and gloomy courts on the north of Fleet 
Street. In the garrets was his library , a large and miscel- 
laneous collection of books , falling to pieces and begrimed 
with dust. On a lower floor he sometimes , but very rarely, 
regaled a friend with a plain dinner, a veal pie, or a leg of 
lamb and spinage, and a rice pudding. Nor was the dwelling 
uninhabited during his long absences. It was the home of 
the most extraordinary assemblage of inmates that ever was 
brought together. At the head of the establishment Johnson 
had placed an old lady named Williams, whose chief recom- 
mendations were her blindness and her poverty. But, in spite 
of her murmurs and reproaches, he gave an asylum to another 
lady who was as poor as herself, Mrs. Desmoulins,' whose 
family he had known many years before in Staffordshire. 
Room was found for the daughter of Mrs. Desmoulins, and 
for another destitute damsel, who was generally addressed as 
Miss Carmichael, but whom her generous host called Polly. 
An old quack doctor named Levett, who bled and dosed 
coal-heavers and hackney coachmen, and received for fees 
crusts of bread, bits of bacon, glasses of gin, and sometimes 
a little copper, completed this strange menagerie. All these 
poor creatures were at constant war with each other, and with 
Johnson’s negro servant Frank. Sometimes, indeed, they 
transferred their hostilities from the servant to the master, 
complained that a better table was not kept for them, and 
railed or maundered till their benefactor was glad to make his 
escape to Streatham, or to the Mitre Tavern. And yet he, 
who was generally the haughtiest and most irritable of man- 
kind, who was but too prompt to resent anything which 
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looked like a slight on the part of a purse-proud bookseller, 
or of a noble and powerful patron, bore patiently from men- 
dicants, who, but for his bounty, must have gone to the 
workhouse, insults more provoking than those for which he 
had knocked down Osborne and bidden defiance to Chester- 
field. Year after year Sirs. Williams and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
Polly and Levett, continued to torment him and to live upon 
him. 

The course of life which has been described was inter- 
rupted in Johnson’s sixty-fourth year by an important event. 
He had early read an account of the Hebrides, and had 
been much interested by learning that there was so near 
him a land peopled by a race which was still as rude and 
simple as in the middle ages. A wish to become intimately 
acquainted with a state of society so utterly unlike all that he 
had ever seen frequently crossed his mind. But it is not pro- 
bable that his curiosity would have overcome his habitual ' 
* sluggishness, and his love of the smoke, the mud, and the 
cries of London , had not Boswell importuned him to attempt 
the adventure, and offered to be his squire. At length, in 
August 1773, Johnson crossed the Highland line, and plunged 
courageously into what was then considered, by most English- 
men , as a dreary and perilous wilderness. After wandering 
about two months through the Celtic region, sometimes in 
rude boats which did not protect him from the rain , and some- 
times on small shaggy poneys which could hardly bear his 
weight, he returned to his old haunts with a mind full of new 
images and new theories. During the following year he em- 
ployed himself in recording his adventures. About the be- 
ginning of 1775, his Journey to the Hebrides was published, 
and was, during some weeks, the chief subject of conversation 
in all circles in which any attention was paid to literature. 
The book is still read with pleasure. The narrative is enter- 
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taining ; the speculations , whether sound or unsound, are 
always ingenious; and the style, though too stiff and pom- 
pous, is somewhat easier and more graceful than that of his 
early writings. His prejudice against the Scotch had at length 
become little more than matter of jest; and whatever remained 
of the old feeling had been effectually removed by the kind 
and respectful hospitality with which he had been received in 
every part of Scotland. It was , of course , not to be expected 
that an Oxonian Tory should praise the Presbyterian polity 
and ritual , or that an eye accustomed to the hedgerows and 
parks of England should not be struck by the bareness of Ber- 
wickshire and East Lothian. But even in censure Johnson’s 
tone is not unfriendly, The most enlightened Scotchmen, 
with Lord Mansfield at their head, were well pleased. But 
some foolish and ignorant Scotchmen were moved to anger by 
a little unpalatable truth which was mingled with much eu- 
logy, and assailed liim whom they chose to consider as the 
enemy of their country with libels much more dishonorable 
to their country than anything that he had ever said or 
written. They published paragraphs in the newspapers , ar- 
ticles in the magazines, six-penny pamphlets, five shilling 
books. One scribbler abused Johnson for being blear-eyed, 
another for being a pensioner : a third informed the world that 
one of the Doctor’s uncles had been convicted of felony in 
Scotland, and had found that there was in that country one 
tree capable of supporting the weight of an Englishman. 
Macpherson, whose Fingal had been proved in the Journey 
to be an impudent forgery, threatened to take vengeance with 
a cane. The only effect of this threat was that Johnson rei- 
terated the charge of forgery in the most contemptuous terms, 
and walked about, during somo time, with a cudgel, which, 
if the impostor had not been too wise to encounter it, would 
assuredly have descended upon him , to; borrow the sublime 
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language of his own epic poem, “like a hammer on the red 
son of the furnace.” 

■ Of other assailants Johnson took no notice whatever. He 
had early resolved never to be drawn into controversy; and he 
adhered to his resolution with a steadfastness which is the 
more extraordinary, because he was, both intellectually and 
morally, of the stuff of which controversialists are made. In 
conversation, he was a singularly eager, acute, and pertina- 
cious disputant. When at a loss for good reasons , he had re- 
course to sophistry; and when heated by altercation, he made 
unsparing use of sarcasm and invective. But when he took his 
pen in hi3 hand, his whole character seemed to be changed. 
A hundred bad writers misrepresented him and reviled him ; 
but not one of the hundred could boast of having been thought 
by him worthy of a refutation , or even of a retort. The Ken- 
ricks, Campbells, Mae Nicola, and Hendersons, did their 
best to annoy him , in the hope that he would give them im- 
portance by answering them. But the reader will in vain 
search his works for any allusion to Kenrick or Campbell , to 
MacNicol or Henderson. One Scotchman, bent on vindicating 
the fame of Scotch learning, defied him to the combat in a 
detestable Latin hexameter. 


“Maximo, si to via, cupio contendere tecum.” 


But J ohnson took no notice of the challenge. He had learned, 
both from his own observation and from literary history, in 
which he was deeply read, that the place of books in the 
public estimation is fixed , not by what is written about them, 
byit .by vfhat is written in them; and that an author whose 
works are likely to live is very unwise if he stoops to wrangle 
with detractors whose works are certain to die. He always 
maintained that fame was a shuttlecock which %ould be kept 
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up only by being beaten back , as well as beaten forward , and 
which would soon fall if there were only one battledore. No 
saying was oftener in his mouth than that fine apophthegm of 
Bentley, that no man was ever written down but by himself. 

Unhappily, a few months after the appearance of the 
Journey to the Hebrides, Johnson did what none of his en- 
vious assailants could have done, and to ascertain extent suc- 
ceeded in writing himself down. The disputes between Eng- 
land and her American colonies had reached a point at which 
no amicable adjustment was possible. Civil war was evidently 
impending; and the ministers seem to have thought that the 
eloquence of Johnson might with advantage be employed to 
inflame the nation against the opposition here, and against 
the rebels beyond the Atlantic. He had already written two 
or three tracts in defence of the foreign and domestic policy of 
the government; and those tracts, though hardly worthy of 
him, were much superior to the crowd of pamphlets which lay 
on the counters of Almon and Stockdale. But his Taxation 
No Tyranny was a pitiable failure. The very title was a silly 
phrase , which can have been recommended to his choice by 
nothing but a jingling alliteration which he ought to have 
despised. The arguments were such as boys use in debating 
societies. The pleasantry was as awkward as the gambols of 
a hippopotamus. Even Boswell was forced to own that, in 
this unfortunate piece, he could detect no trace of his master’s 
powers. The general opinion was that the strong faculties 
which had produced the Dictionary and the Rambler were be- 
ginning to feel the effect of time and of disease, and that the 
old man would best consult his credit by writing no more. 

But this was a great mistake. Johnson had failed, not 
because his mind was less vigorous than when he wrote Rasse- 
las in the evenings of a week , but because he had foolishly 
chosen, or suffered others to choose for him, a subject such 
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as he would at no time have been competent to treat. He was 
in no sense a statesman. He never willingly read or thought 
or talked about affairs of state. He loved biography, literary 
history, the history of manners; but political history was po- 
sitively distasteful to him. The question at issue between the 
colonies and the mother country was a question about which 
he had really nothing to say. He failed, therefore, as the 
greatest men must fail when they attempt to do that for which 
they are unfit; as Burke would have failed if Burke had tried 
to write comedies like those of Sheridan; as Reynolds would 
have failed if Reynolds had tried to paint landscapes like 
those of Wilson. Happily, Johnson soon had an opportunity 
of proving most signally that his failure was not to be ascribed 
to intellectual decay. 

On Easter eve 1777, some persons, deputed by a meeting 
which consisted of forty of the first booksellers in London, 
called upon him. Though he had some scruples about doing 
business at that season , he received his visitors with much 
civility. They came to inform him that a new edition of the 
English poets, from Cowley downwards, was in contempla- 
tion, and to ask him to furnish short biographical prefaces. 
He readily undertook the task , a task for which he was pre- 
eminently qualified. His knowledge of the literary history of 
England since the Restoration was unrivalled. That know- 
ledge he had derived partly from books, and partly from 
sources which had long been closed; from old Grub Street 
traditions; from the talk of forgotten poetasters and pam- 
phleteers who had long been lying in parish vaults; from the 
recollections of such men as Gilbert Walmesley, who had con- 
versed with the wits of Button; Cibber, who had mutilated 
the plays of two generations of dramatists; Orrery, who had 
been admitted to the society of Swift; and Savage, who had 
rendered services of no very honourable kind to Pope. The 
Biographical Essays . 12 
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biographer therefore sate down to his task with a mind full of 
matter. He had at first intended to give only a paragraph to 
every minor poet , and only four or five pages to the greatest 
name. But the flood of anecdote and criticism overflowed the 
narrow channel. The work , which was originally meant to 
consist only of a few sheets , swelled into ten volumes , small 
volumes, it is true, and not closely printed. The first four - 
appeared in 1779 , the remaining six in 1781. 

The Lives of the Poets are, on the whole, the best of 
Johnson’s works. The narratives are as entertaining as any 
novel. The remarks on life and on human nature are emi- 
nently shrewd and profound. The criticisms are often ex- 
cellent, and, even when grossly and provokingly unjust, 
well deserve to be studied. For, however erroneous they 
may be, they are never silly. They are the judgments of a 
mind trammelled by prejudice and deficient in sensibility, 
but vigorous and acute. They therefore generally contain 
a portion of valuable truth which deserves to be separated 
from the alloy; and , at the very worst , they mean something, 
a praise to which much of what is called criticism in our time 
has no pretensions. 

Savage’s Life Johnson reprinted nearly as it had ap- 
peared in 1744. Whoever, after reading that life , will turn 
to the other lives will be struck by the difference of style. 
Since Johnson had been at ease in his circumstances he had 
written little and had talked much. When, therefore, he, 
after the lapse of years, resumed his pen, the mannerism 
which he had contracted while he was in the constant habit 
of elaborate composition was less perceptible than formerly; 
and his diction frequently had a colloquial ease which it had 
formerly wanted. The improvement may be discerned by 
a skilful critic in the Journey to the Hebrides, and in the 
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Lives of the Poets is so obvious that it cannot escape the 
notice of the most careless reader. 

Among the Lives the best are perhaps those of Cowley, 
Dry den, and Pope. The very worst is, beyond all doubt, 
that of Gray. 

This great work at once became popular. There was, 
indeed, much just and much unjust censure: but even those 
who were loudest in blame were attracted by the book in 
spite of themselves. Malone computed the gains of the 
publishers at five or six thousand pounds. But the writer 
was very poorly remunerated. Intending at first to write 
very short prefaces , he had stipulated for only two hundred 
guineas. The booksellers, when they saw how far his per- 
formance had surpassed his promise, added only another 
hundred. Indeed, Johnson, though he did not despise , or 
affect to despise money, and though his strong sense and 
long experience ought to have qualified him to protect his own 
interests, seems to have been singularly unskilful and un- 
lucky in his literary bargains. He was generally reputed 
the first English writer of his time. Yet several writers of his 
time sold their copyrights for sums such as he never ventured 
to ask. To give a single instance, Robertson received four 
thousand five hundred pounds for the History of Charles V.; 
and it is no disrespect to the memory of Robertson to say that 
the History of Charles V. is both a less valuable and a less 
amusing book than the Lives of the Poets. 

Johnson was now in his seventy -second year. The in- 
firmities of age were coming fast upon him. That inevitable 
event of which he never thought without horror was brought 
near to him; and his whole life was darkened by the shadow 
of death. He had often to pay the cruel price of longevity. 
Every year he lost what could never be replaced. The strange 
dependants to whom he had given shelter, and to whom, in 
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spite of their faults, he was strongly attached by habit, dropped 
off one by one; and, in the silence of his home, he regretted 
even the noise of their scolding matches. The kind and gen- 
erous Thrale was no more; and it would have been well if his 
wife had been laid beside him. But. she survived to be the 
laughing-stock of those who had envied her , and to draw from 
the eyes of the old man who had loved her beyond any thing 
in the world, tears far more bitter than he would have shed over 
her grave. With some estimable, and many agreeable qua- 
lities, she was not made to be independent. The control 
of a mind more steadfast than her own was necessary to her 
respectability. While she was restrained by her husband, 
a man of sense and firmness , indulgent to her taste in trifles, 
but always the undisputed master of his house, her worst 
offences had been impertinent jokes, white lies, and short 
fits of pettishness ending in sunny good humour. But he was 
gone; and she was left an opulent widow of forty, with strong 
sensibility, volatile fancy , and slender judgment. She soon 
fell in love with a music -master from Brescia, in whom 
nobody but herself could discover anything to admire. Her 
pride, and perhaps some better feelings, struggled hard 
against this degrading passion. But the struggle irritated 
her nerves, soured her temper, and at length endangered 
her health. Conscious that her choice was one which Johnson 
could not approve, she became desirous to escape from his 
inspection. Her manner towards him changed. She was 
sometimes cold and sometimes petulant. She did not conceal 
her joy when he left Streatham: she never pressed him to 
return ; and, if he came unbidden, she received him in a 
manner which convinced him that he was no longer a welcome 
guest. He took the very intelligible hints which she gave. 
He read, for the last time, a chapter of the Greek Testa- 
ment in the library which had been formed by himself. In 
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a solemn and tender prayer he commended the house and its 
inmates to the Divine protection, and, with emotions which 
choked his voice and convulsed his powerful frame , left for 
ever that beloved home for the gloomy and desolate house 
behind Fleet Street, where the few and evil days which still 
remained to him were to run out. Here, in June 1783, he 
had a paralytic stroke, from which, however, he recovered, 
and which does not appear to have at all impaired his in- 
tellectual faculties. But other maladies came thick upon 
him. His asthma tormented him day and night. Dropsical 
symptoms made their appearance. While sinking under a 
complication of diseases, he heard that the woman whose 
friendship had been the chief happiness of sixteen years of 
his life, had married an Italian fiddler; that all London was 
crying shame upon her; and that the newspapers and maga- 
zines were filled with allusions to the Ephesian matron and 
the two pictures in Hamlet. He vehemently said that he 
would try to forget her existence. He never uttered her name. 
Every memorial of her which met his eye he flung into the fire. 
She meanwhile fled from the laughter and hisses of her coun- 
trymen and countrywomen to a land where she was unknown, 
hastened across Mount Cenis, and learned, while passing 
a merry Christmas of concerts and lemonade parties at Milan, 
that the great man with whose name hers is inseparably asso- 
ciated , had ceased to exist. 

He had , in spite of much mental and much bodily afflic- 
tion, clung vehemently to life. The feeling described in 
that fine but gloomy paper which closes the series of his 
Idlers seemed to grow stronger in him as his last hour drew 
near. He fancied that he should be able to draw his breath 
more easily in a southern climate , and would probably have 
set out for Rome and Naples but for his fear of the expense 
of the journey. That expense, indeed, he had the means 
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of defraying; for he had laid up about two thousand pounds, 
the fruit of labours which had made the fortune of several 
publishers. But he was unwilling to break in upon this hoard, 
and he seems to have wished even to keep its existence a 
secret. Some of his friends hoped that the government might 
be induced to increase his pension to six hundred pounds 
a-year, but this hope was disappointed, and he resolved to 
stand one English winter more. That winter was his last. 
His legs grew weaker; his breath grew shorter; the fatal 
water gathered fast, in spite of incisions which he, coura- 
geous against pain , but timid against death , urged his sur- 
geons to make deeper and deeper. Though the tender care 
which had mitigated his sufferings during months of sickness 
at Streatham was withdrawn , he was not left desolate. The 
ablest physicians and surgeons attended him, and refused 
to accept fees from him. Burke parted from him with deep 
emotion. Windham sate much in the sick room, arranged 
the pillows , and sent his own servant to watch at night by 
the bed. Frances Burney, whom the old man had cherished 
with fatherly kindness, stood weeping at the door; while 
Langton, whose piety eminently qualified him to be an ad- 
viser and comforter at such a time , received the last pressure 
of his friend’s hand within. When at length the moment, 
dreaded through so many years , came close , the dark cloud 
passed away from Johnson’s mind. His temper became 
unusually patient and gentle; he ceased to think with terror 
of death, and of that which lies beyond death; and he spoke 
much of the mercy of God, and of the propitiation of Christ, 
In this serene frame of mind he died on the 13th of December 
17M. He was laid, a week later, in Westminster Abbey, 
among the eminent men of whom he had been the historian, — 
Cowley and Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gay, Prior, 
and Addison. 
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Since his death the popularity of his works — the Lives of 
the Poets, and, perhaps, the Vanity of Human Wishes, ex- 
cepted — has greatly diminished. His Dictionary has been 
altered by editors till it can scarcely be called his. An 
allusion to his Rambler or his Idler is not readily apprehended 
in literary circles. The fame even of Rasselas has grown 
somewhat dim. But though the celebrity of the writings may 
have declined, the celebrity of the writer, strange to say , is 
as great as ever. Boswell’s book has done for him more than 
the best of his own books could do. The memory of other 
authors is kept alive by their works. But the memory of 
Johnson keeps many of his works alive. The old philosopher 
is still among us in the brown coat with the metal buttons and 
the shirt which ought to be at wash, blinking, puffing, 
rolling his head , drumming with his fingers , tearing his meat 
like a tiger, and swallowing his tea in oceans. No human 
being who has been more than seventy years in the grave is so 
well known to us. And it is but just to say that our intimate 
acquaintance with what he would himself have called the an- 
fractuosities of his intellect and of his temper, serves only to 
strengthen our conviction that he was both a great and a good 
man. 
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Me moires de Bertrand Bardre; publics par MM. Hxppox.rnc Carnot, 
Membre de la Charabre des D£put£s, et Datid d’Angers, Membre de 
l'lnstitat: prtfc^d^s d'une Notice Historiqao par H. Carnot, 4 Tomes. 
Paris: 1843. 


This book has more than one title to our serious attention. 
It is an appeal , solemnly made to posterity by a man who 
played a conspicuous part in great events, and who repre- 
sents himself as deeply aggrieved by the rash and malevolent 
censure of his contemporaries. To such an appeal we shall 
always give ready audience. We can perform no duty more 
useful to society, or more agreeable to our own feelings, 
than that of making, as far as our power extends, reparation 
to the slandered and persecuted benefactors of mankind. We 
therefore promptly took into our consideration this copious 
apology for the life of Bertrand Bar&re. We have /nade up 
our minds; and we now purpose to do him, by the blessing of 
God, full and signal justice. 

It is to be observed that the appellant in this case does 
not come into court alone. He is attended to the bar of public 
opinion by two compurgators who occupy highly honourable 
stations. One of these is M. David of Angers, member of the 
institute , an eminent sculptor , and , if we have been rightly 
informed, a favourite pupil, though not a kinsman, of the 
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painter who bore the same name. The other, to whom we 
owe the biographical preface, is M. Hippolyte Carnot, member 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and son of the celebrated Di- 
rector. In the judgment of M. David and of M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, Bar&re was a deserving and an ill-used man, a man 
who, though by no means faultless, must yet, when due 
allowance is made for the force of circumstances and the in- 
firmity of human nature , be considered as on the whole en- 
titled to our esteem. It will be for the public to determine, 
after a full hearing, whether the editors have, by thus con- 
necting their names with that of Bar&re , raised his character 
or lowered their own. 

We are not conscious that, when we opened this book, 
we were under the influence of any feeling likely to pervert 
our judgment. Undoubtedly we had long entertained a most 
unfavourable opinion .of Bar ere; but to this opinion we were 
not tied by any passion or by any interest. Our dislike was 
a reasonable dislike , and might have been removed by rea- 
son. Indeed our expectation was , that these Memoirs would 
in some measure clear Bar^re’s fame. That he could vindicate 
himself from all the charges which had been brought against 
him, we knew to be impossible; and his editors admit that 
he has not done so. But we thought it highly probable that 
some grave accusations would be refuted, and that many 
offences to which he would have been forced to plead guilty 
would be greatly extenuated. We were not disposed to be 
severe. We were fully aware that temptations such as those 
to which the members of the Convention and of the Committee 
of Public Safety were exposed must try severely the strength 
of the firmest virtue. Indeed our inclination has always been 
to regard with an indulgence , which to some rigid moralists 
appears excessive, those faults into which gentle and noble 
spirits are sometimes hurried by the excitement of conflict, 
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by the maddening influence of sympathy, and by ill-regulated 
zeal for a public cause. 

With such feelings we read this book , and compared it 
with other accounts of the events in which Barere bore a part. 
It is now our duty to express the opinion to which this investi- 
gation has led us. 

Our opinion then is this , that Barere approached . nearer 
than any person mentioned in history or fiction , whether man' 
or devil, to the idea of consummate and universal depravity. 
In him the qualities which are the proper objects of hatred, 
and the qualities which are the proper objects of contempt, 
preserve an exquisite and absolute harmony. In almost every 
particular sort of wickedness he has bad rivals. His sen- 
suality was immoderate ; but this was a failing common to him 
with many great and amiable men. There have been many 
men as cowardly as he, some as cruel, a few as mean, a few 
as impudent. There may also have been as great liars, though 
we never met with them or read of them. But when we put 
every thing together, sensuality, poltroonery, baseness, 
effrontery, mendacity, barbarity, the result is something 
which in a novel we should condemn as carioature , and to 
which, we venture to say, no parallel can be found in 
history. 

It would be grossly unjust, we acknowledge, to try a man 
situated as Barere was by a severe standard. Nor have we 
done so. We have formed our opinion of him by comparing 
him, not with politicians of stainless character, not with 
Chancellor D’Aguesseau, or General Washington, or Mr. 
Wilberforce, or Earl Grey, but with his own colleagues of 
the Mountain. That party included a considerable number 
of the worst men that ever lived ; but we see in it nothing like 
Barere. Compared with him , Fouch^ seems honest; Billaud 
seems humane; Hubert seems to rise into dignity. Every 
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other chief of a party, says M. Hippolyte Carnot, has found 
apologists: one set of men exalts the Girondists; another set 
justifies Danton; a third deifies Robespierre: butBarere has 
remained without a defender. We venture to suggest a very 
simple solution of this phenomenon. All the other chiefs of 
parties had some good qualities , and Barere had none. The 
genius , courage , patriotism , and humanity of the Girondist 
statesmen , more than atoned for what was culpable in their 
conduct, and should have protected them from the insult of 
being compared with such a thing as Bar&re. Danton and 
Robespierre were indeed bad men; but in both of them some 
important parts of the mind remained sound. Danton was 
brave and resolute, fond of pleasure, of power, and of distinc- 
tion , with vehement passions , with lax principles , but with 
some kind and manly feelings , capable of great crimes , but 
capable also of friendship and of compassion. He, therefore, 
naturally finds admirers among persons of bold and sanguine 
dispositions. Robespierre was a vain, envious, and suspicious 
man , with a hard heart , weak nerves , and a gloomy temper. 
But we cannot with truth deny that he was , in the vulgar 
sense of the word, disinterested, that his private life was 
correct, or that he was sincerely zealous for his own system of 
politics and morals. He , therefore , naturally finds admirers 
among honest but moody and bitter democrats. If no class 
has taken the reputation of Bar&re under its patronage , the 
reason is plain : Bar&re had not a single virtue , nor even the 
semblance of one. 

It is true that he was not, as far as we are able to judge, 
originally of a savage disposition; but this circumstance 
seems to us only to aggravate his guilt. There are some 
unhappy men constitutionally prone to the darker passions, 
men ail whose blood is gall , and to whom bitter words and 
harsh actions are as natural as snarling and biting to a 
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ferocious dog. To come into the world with this wretched 
mental disease is a greater calamity than to be bom blind 
or deaf. A man who, having such a temper, keeps it in 
subjection, and constrains himself to behave habitually with 
justice and humanity towards those who are in his power, 
seems to us worthy of the highest admiration. There have 
been instances of this self-command; and they are among 
the most signal triumphs of philosophy and religion. On the 
other hand , a man who, having been blessed by nature with a 
bland disposition, gradually brings himself to inflict misery 
on his fellow-creatures with indifference, with satisfaction, 
and at length with a hideous rapture, deserves to be re- 
garded as a portent of wickedness; and such a man was 
Barere. The history of his downward progress is full of 
instruction. Weakness, cowardice, and fickleness were bom 
with him; the best quality which he received from nature 
was a good temper. These, it is true, are not very promising 
materials; yet out of materials as unpromising, high senti- 
ments of piety and of honour have sometimes made martyrs 
and heroes. Rigid principles often do for feeble min ds 
what stays do for feeble bodies. But Barere had no prin- 
ciples at all.' His character was equally destitute of natural 
and of acquired strength. Neither in the commerce of life, 
nor in books , did we ever become acquainted with any mind 
so unstable, so utterly destitute of tone, so incapable of 
independent thought and earnest preference, so ready to 
take impressions and so ready to lose them. He resembled 
those creepers which must lean on something, and which, 
as soon as their prop is removed, fall down in utter help- 
lessness. He could no more stand up, erect and self-sup- 
ported, in any cause, than the ivy can rear itself like the 
oak, or the wild vine shoot to heaven like the cedar of 
Lebanon. It is barely possible that, under good guidance 
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and in favourable circumstances, such a man might have 
slipped through life without discredit. But the unseaworthy 
craft, which even in still water would have been in danger 
of going down from its own rottenness, was launched on a 
raging ocean, amidst a storm in which a whole armada of 
gallant ships was cast away. The weakest and most servile 
of human beings , found himself on a sudden an actor in a 
Revolution which convulsed the whole civilized world. At 
first he fell under the influence of humane and moderate 
men , and talked the language of humanity and moderation. 
But he soon found himself surrounded by fierce and resolute 
spirits, scared by no danger and restrained by no scruple. 
He had to choose whether he would be their victim or their 
accomplice. His choice was soon made. He tasted blood, 
and felt no loathing: he tasted it again, and liked it well. 
Cruelty became with him, first a habit, then a passion, at 
last a madness. So complete and rapid was the degeneracy 
of his nature , that within a very few months after the time 
when he had passed for a good-natured man , he had brought 
himself to look on the despair and misery of his fellow- 
creatures, with a glee resembling that of the fiends whom 
Dante saw watching the pool of seething pitch in Malebolge. 
He had many associates in guilt; but he distinguished himself 
from them all by the Bacchanalian exultation which he 
seemed to feel in the work of death. He was drunk with 
innocent and noble blood, laughed and shouted as he 
butchered, and howled strange songs and reeled in strange 
dances amidst the carnage. Then came a sudden and violent 
turn of fortune. The miserable man was hurled down from 
the height of power to hopeless ruin and infamy. The shock 
sobered him at once. The fumes of his horrible intoxication 
passed away. But he was now so irrecoverably depraved, 
that the discipline of adversity only drove him further into 
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wickedness. Ferocious vices, of whicli he had never been 
suspected, had been developed in him by power. Another 
class of vices, less hateful perhaps, but more despicable , was 
now developed in him by poverty and disgrace. Having 
appalled the whole world by great crimes perpetrated under 
the pretence of zeal for liberty, he became the meanest of all 
the tools of despotism. It is not easy to settle the order 
of precedence among his vices ; but we are inclined to think 
that his baseness was, on the whole, a rarer and more mar- 
vellous thing than his cruelty. 

This is the -view which we have long taken of Barere’s 
character; but, till we read these Memoirs, we held our 
opinion with the diffidence which becomes a judge who has 
only heard one side. The case seemed strong, and in parts 
unanswerable : yet we did not know what the accused party 
might have to say for himself; and, not being much inclined 
to take our fellow-creatures oither for angels of light or for 
angels of darkness, we could not but feel some suspicion 
that his offences had been exaggerated. That suspicion is 
now at an end. The vindication is before us. It occupies 
four volumes. It was the work of forty years. It would be 
absurd to suppose that it does not refute every serious charge 
which admitted of refutation. How many serious charges, 
then, are here refuted? Not a single one. Most of the 
imputations which have been thrown on Bar&re he does not 
even notice. In such cases, of course, judgment must go 
against him by default. The fact is, that nothing can be 
more meagre and uninteresting than his account of the great 
public transaction in which he was engaged. He gives us 
hardly a word of new information respecting the proceedings 
of the Committee of Public Safety; and, by way of com- 
pensation, tells us long stories about things which happened 
before he emerged from obscurity , and after he had again 
Biographicul Essays . 13 
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Bunk into it. Nor, i3 this the worst. As soon as he ceases 
to write trifles , he begins to write lies ; and such lies i A man 
who has never been within the tropics does not know what a 
thunder storm means; a man who has never looked on 
Niagara has but a faint idea of a cataract; and he who has 
not read Barore’s Memoirs may be said not to know what 
it is to lie. Among tho numerous classes which make up 
the great genus Mendacium , the Mendacium Vasconicum , or 
Gascon lie, has, during some centuries, been highly esteemed 
as peculiarly circumstantial and peculiarly impudent; and 
among the Mendacia Vasconica, the Mendacium Barerianum is, 
without doubt, the finest species. It is indeed a superb 
variety, and quite throws into the shade some Mendacia 
which we were used to regard with admiration. The Men- 
dacium Wrazallianum, for example, though by no means to 
be despised, will not sustain the comparison for a moment. 
Seriously, we think that M. Hippolyte Carnot is much to 
blame in this matter. We can hardly suppose him to be 
worse read than ourselves in the history of the Convention, 
a history which must interest him deeply, not only as a 
Frenchman, but also as a son. He must, therefore, be per- 
fectly aware that many of the most important statements 
which these volumes contain are falsehoods, such as Cor- 
neille’s Dorante , or Moli&re’s Scapin , or Colin d’Harleville’s 
Monsieur de Crac would have been ashamed to utter. Wo 
are far, indeed, from holding M. Hippolyte Carnot answerable 
for Barere’s want of veracity. But M. Hippolyte Carnot has 
arranged these Memoirs, has introduced them to the world 
by a laudatory preface, has described them as documents 
of great historical value, and has illustrated them by notes. 
We cannot but think that, by acting thus, he contracted 
some obligations of which he does not seem to have been 
at all aware; and that he ought not to have suffered any 
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monstrous fiction to go forth under the sanction of his name, 
without adding a line at the foot of the page for the purpose 
of cautioning the reader. 

We will content ourselves at present with pointing out two 
instances ofBarcre's wilful and deliberate mendacity; namely, 
Ins account of the death of Marie Antoinette , and his account 
of the death of the Girondists. His account of the death of 
Mario Antoinette is as follows: — “Robespierre in his turn 
proposed that the members of the Capet family should be 
banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be brought to 
trial before the Revolutionary Tribunal. He would have 
been better employed in concerting military measures which 
might have repaired our disasters in Belgium, and might 
have arrested the progress of the enemies of the Revolution 
iu the west.” — (Vol. ii. p. 312.) 

Now , it is notorious that Marie Antoinette was sent before 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, not at Robespierre’s instance, - 
but in direct opposition to Robespierre’s wishes. We will 
cite a single authority, which is quite decisive. Bonaparte, 
who had no conceivable motive to disguise the truth , who had 
the best opportunities of knowing the truth , and who , alter 
his marriage with the Archduchess , naturally felt an interest 
in the fate of his wife’s kinswoman, distinctly affirmed that 
Robespierre opposed the trying of the Queen. * Who , then, 
was the person who really did propose that the Capet family 
should be banished, and that Marie Antoinette should be tried? 
Full information will be found in the Moniteur. ** From that 
valuable record it appears that, on the first of August 1793, 
an orator deputed by the Committceof Public Safety addressed 
the Convention in a long and elaborate discourse. He asked, 

• O’Meara’s Voice from St. Helena, li. 170. 

•• Moniteur, 2d, 7th, and 9th of August 1793. 
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in passionate language, how it happened that the enemies 
of the republic still continued to hope for success. “Is it,” 
he cried, “because we have too long forgotten the crimes 
of the Austrian woman? Is it because we have shown so 
strange an indulgence to the race of our ancient tyrants? 
It is time that this unwise apathy should cease; it is time 
to extirpate from the soil of the republic the last roots of 
royalty. As for the children of Louis the conspirator, they 
are hostages for the Republic. The charge of their main- 
tenance shall be reduced to what is necessary for' the food 
and keep of two individuals. The public treasure shall 
no longer be lavished on creatures who have too long been 
considered as privileged. But behind them lurks a woman 
who has been the cause of all the disasters of France, and 
whose share in every project adverse to the Revolution has 
long been known. National justice claims its rights over her. 
It is to the tribunal appointed for the trial of conspirators 
that she ought to be sent. It is only by striking the Austrian 
woman that you can make Francis and George, Charles and 
William, sensible of the crimes which their ministers and 
their armies have committed.” The speaker concluded by 
moving, that Marie Antoinette should be brought to judg- 
ment, and should, for that end, be forthwith transferred 
to the Conciergerie ; and that all the members of the house 
of Capet, with the exception of those who were under the 
sword of the law , and of the two children of Louis , should be 
banished from the French territory. The motion was carried 
without debate* 

Now, who was the person who made this speech and this 
motion? It was Bar^re himself. It is clear, then, that Bar&re 
attributed his own mean insolence and barbarity to one who, 
whatever his crimes may have been, was in this matter 
innocent. The only question remaining is , whether Bar&re 
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was misled by bis memory, or wrote a deliberate false- 
hood. 

We are convinced that he wrote a deliberate falsehood. 
His memory is described by his editors as remarkably good, 
and must have been bad indeed if he could not remember 
such a fact a3 this. It is true that the number of murders 
in which he subsequently bore a part was so great , that he 
might well confound one with another, that he might well 
forget what part of the daily hecatomb was consigned to death 
by himself, and what part by his colleagues. But two circum- 
stances make it quite incredible that the share which he took 
in the death of Marie Antoinette should have escaped his 
recollection. She was one of his earliest victims. She was 
one of his most illustrious victims. The most hardened assassin 
remembers the first time that ho shed blood; and the widow 
of Louis was no ordinary sufferer. If the question had been 
about some milliner butchered for hiding in her garret her 
brother who had let drop a word against the Jacobin club — 
if the question had been about some old nun, dragged to death 
for having mumbled what were called fanatical words over 
her beads — Bar^re’s memory might well have deceived him. 
It would be as unreasonable to expect him to remember all tho 
wretches whom he slew, as all the pinches of snuff that he 
took. But though Barere murdered many hundreds of 
human beings, he murdered only one Queen. That he, a small 
country lawyer, who, a few years before, would have thought 
himself honoured by a glance or a word from the daughter of 
so many Caesars , should call her the Austrian woman , should 
send her from jail to jail, should deliver her over to the 
executioner, was surely a great event in his life. Whether 
he had reason to be proud of it or ashamed of it , is a question 
on which we may perhaps differ from his editors ; but they will 
admit, we think, that he could not havo forgotten it. 
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We, therefore, confidently charge Barire with having 
written a deliberate falsehood; and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that wo never, in the course of any historical 
researches that wo have happened to make, fell in with 
a falsehood so audacious , except only the falsehood which 
we are about to expose. 

Of the proceeding against the Girondists , Barere speaks 
with just severity. He. calls it an atrocious injustice per- 
petrated against the legislators of the republic. He complains 
that distinguished deputies, who ought to have been re- 
admitted to their seats in the Convention , were sent to the 
scaffold as conspirators. The day, he exclaims, was a day of 
mourning for France. It mutilated the national representa- 
tion; it weakened the sacred principle, that the delegates 
of tho people were inviolable. He protests that he had no 
share in the guilt. “I have had,” he says, “the patience 
to go through the Moniteur , extracting all the charges 
brought against deputies , and all the decrees for arresting 
and impeaching deputies. Nowhere will you find my name. ’ 
I never brought a charge against any of my colleagues, 
or made a report against any, or drew up an impeachment 
against any.”* 

Now, we affirm that this is a lie. We affirm that Bar&ro 
himself took the lead in the proceedings of the Convention 
against tho Girondists. We affirm that ho, on the twenty- 
eighth of July 1793, proposed a decree for bringing nine 
Girondist deputies to trial, apd for putting to death sixteen 
other Girondist deputies without any trial at all. We affirm 
that, when the accused deputies had been brought to trial, 
and when some apprehension arose that their eloquence might 
produce an effect even on the Revolutionary .Tribunal, Barere 

• Vol.ii.407. 
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did, on the 8th of Brumaire, second a motion for a decree 
authorising the tribunal to decide without hearing out the 
defence; and, for the truth of every one of these things 
so affirmed by us, we appeal to that very Moniteur to which 
Barerc has dared to appeal. * 

What M. Hippolyte Carnot , knowing , as he must know, . 
that this book contains such falsehoods as those which we 
have exposed, can have meant, when he described it as 
a valuable addition to our stock of historical information, 
passes our comprehension. When a man is not ashamed to 
tell lies about events which took place before hundreds of 
witnesses , and which are recorded in well-known and 
accessible books, what credit can we givo to his account of 
things done in corners ? No historian who does not wish to be 
laughed at will ever cite the unsupported authority of Bardre 
as sufficient to prove any fact whatever. The only thing , as 
far as we can see, on which these volumes throw any light, 
is the exceeding baseness of the author. 

So much for the veracity of the Memoirs. In a literary 
point of view, they are beneath criticism. They are a3 
shallow, flippant, and affected, as Bar&re’s oratory in the 
Convention. They are also , what his oratory in the Conven- 
tion was not, utterly insipid. In fact, they are the mere 
dregs and rinsings of a bottle, of which even the first froth 
was but of very questionable flavour. > 

We will now try to present our readers with a sketch of this 
man’s life. We shall, of course, make very sparing use indeed 
of his own Memoirs; and never without distrust, except where 
they are confirmed by other evidence. 

Bertrand Barcre was born in the year 1755, at Tarbes in 
Gascony. His father was the propietor of a small estate at 

* Moniteur, SIst of July 1793, and Nonldl , first Decade of Brumaire, 

In tbo year 3. 
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Vieuzac, in the beautiful vale of Argelis. Bertrand always 
loved to be called Barere de Vieuzac, and flattered himself 
with the hope that, by the help of this feudal addition to his 
name, he might pass for a gentleman. He was educated for 
the bar at Toulouse , the seat of one of the most celebrated 
parliaments of the kingdom, practised as an advocate with 
considerable success, and wrote some small pieces , which he 
sent to the principal literary societies in the south of France. 
Among provincial towns, Toulouse seems to have been 
remarkably rich in indifferent versifiers and critics. It gloried 
especially in one venerable institution, called the Academy 
of the Floral Games. This body held every year a grand 
meeting, which was a subject of intense interest to the whole 
city , and at which flowers of gold and silver were given as 
prizes for odes , for idyls , and for something that was called 
eloquence. These bounties produced of course the ordinary 
effect of bounties, and turned people who might have been 
thriving attorneys and useful apothecaries into small wits 
and bad poets. Barere does not appear to have been so lucky 
as to obtain any of these precious flowers; but one of his 
performances was mentioned with honour. At Montauban 
he was more fortunate. The Academy of that town bestowed 
on him several prizes, one for a panegyric on Louis the 
Twelfth, in which the blessings of monarchy and the loyalty 
of thg French nation were set forth; and another for 
a panegyric on poor Franc de Pompignan, in which, as may 
easily be supposed , the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
was sharply assailed. Then Barere found an old stone 
inscribed with three Latin words , and wrote a dissertation 
upon it, which procured him a seat in a learned Assembly, 
called the Toulouse Academy of Sciences, Inscriptions, and 
Polite Literature. At length the doors of the Academy of the 
Floral Games were opened to so much merit. Barere , in his 
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thirty-third year, took his seat as one of that illustrious 
brotherhood, and made an inaugural oration which was 
greatly admired. He apologises for recounting these triumphs 
of his youthful genius. We own that we cannot blame him 
for dwelling long on the least disgraceful portion of his 
existence. To send in declamations for prizes offered by 
provincial academies, is indeed no very useful or dignified 
employment for a bearded man ; but it would have been well 
if Barere had always been so employed. 

In 1785 he married a young lady of considerable fortune. 
Whether she was in other respects qualified to make a home 
happy, is a point respecting which we are imperfectly in- 
formed. In a little work, entitled Melancholy Pages, which 
was written in 1797 , Barere avers that his marriage was one 
of mere convenience, that at the altar his heart was heavy 
with sorrowful forebodings , that he turned pale as he pro- 
nounced the solemn “Yes,” that unbidden tears rolled down 
his cheeks , that his mother shared his presentiment , and that 
the evil omen was accomplished. “My marriage,” he says, 
“ was one of the most unhappy of marriages.” So romantic 
a tale, told by so noted a liar, did not command our belief. 
We were, therefore, not much surprised to discover that, in 
his Memoirs, he calls his wife a most amiable woman, and 
declares that, after he had been united to her six years, he 
found her as amiable as ever. He complains, indeed, that 
she was too much attached to royalty and to the old super- 
stition; but ha assures us that his respect for her virtues in- 
duced him to tolerate her prejudices. Now Bar&re, at the 
time of his marriage , was himself a Royalist and a Catholic. 
He had gained one prize by flattering the Throne, and another 
by defending the Church. It is hardly possible , therefore, 
that disputes about politics or religion should have embittered 
his domestic life till some time, after he became a husband. 
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Our own guess is, that his wife was, as he says, a virtuous 
aud amiable woman, and that she did her best to make him 
happy during some years. It seems clear that, when circum- 
stances developed the latent atrocity of his character, she 
could no longer endure him, refused to see him, and sent 
back his letters unopened. Then it was, we imagine, that 
he invented the fable about his distress on his wedding day. 

T*» 1788 Bar&re paid his first visit to Paris, attended re- 
_ .<iews , heard Laharpe at the Lyceum , and Condorcet at 
the Academy of Sciences, stared at the envoys of Tippoo 
Saib, saw the Royal Family dine at Versailles, and kept a 
journal in which he noted down adventures and speculations. 
Some parts of this journal are printed in the first volume of 
the work before us, and are certainly most characteristic. 
The worst vices of the writer had not yet shown themselves; 
but the weakness which was the parent of those vices appears 
in every line. His levity, his inconsistency, his servility, 
were already what they were to the last. All his opinions, 
all his feelings , spin round and round like a weathercock in 
a whirlwind. Nay, the very impressions which he receives 
through his senses are not the same two days together. He 
sees Louis the Sixteenth, and is so much blinded by loyalty 
as to find his Majesty handsome. “I fixed my 'eyes,” he 
says, “with a lively curiosity on his fine countenance, which 
I thought open and noble.” The next time that the King 
appears, all is altered. His Majesty’s eyes are withbut the 
smallest expression ; he has a vulgar laugh which seems like 
idiocy, an ignoble figure, an awkward gait, and the look 
of a big boy ill brought up. It is the same with more impor- 
tant questions. Bar&re is for the parliaments on the Monday 
and against the parliaments on the Tuesday, for feudality 
in the morning and against feudality in the afternoon. One 
day he admires the English constitution : then he shudders 
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to think that, in the struggles by which that constitution 
had been obtained, the barbarous islanders had murdered a 
king, and gives the preference to the constitution of Beam. 
Beam , he says , has a sublime constitution , a beautiful con- 
stitution. There the nobility and clergy meet in one house 
and the Commons in another. If the houses differ, the King 
has the casting vote. A few weeks later we find him raving 
against the principles of this sublime and beautiful consti- 
tution. To admit deputies of the nobility and clergy into 
the legislature is , he says , neither more nor less than to ad- 
mit enemies of the nation into the legislature. 

In this state of mind, without one settled purpose or opi- 
nion, the slave of the last word, royalist, aristocrat, democrat 
according to the prevailing sentiment of the coffee-house or 
drawing-room into which he had just looked, did Bar&re 
outer into public life. The States- General had been sum- 
moned. Bfp&re went down to his own province, was there 
elected one of the representatives of the Third Estate , and 
returned to Paris in May 1789. 

A great crisis, often predicted, had at last arrived. In 
no country, we conceive, have intellectual freedom and 
political servitude existed together so long as in France, 
during the seventy or eighty years which preceded the last 
convocation of the Orders. Ancient abuses and new theories 
flourished in equal vigour side by side. The people , having 
no constitutional means of checking even the most flagitious 
misgovemment, were indemnified for oppression by being 
suffered to luxuriate in anarchical speculation , and to deny 
or ridicule every principle on which the institutions of the 
state reposed. Neither those who attribute the downfall of 
the old French institutions to the public grievances, nor 
those who attribute it to the doctrines of the philosophers, 
appear to us to have taken into their view more than one half 
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of the subject. Grievances as heavy have often been en- 
dured without producing a revolution; doctrines as bold have 
often been propounded without producing a revolution. The 
question, whether the French nation was alienated from its 
old polity by the follies and vices of the Viziers and Sultanas 
who pillaged and disgraced it, or by the writings of Voltaire 
and Kousscau , seems to us as idle as the question whether it 
was fire or gunpowder that blew up the mills at Hounslow. 
Neither cause would have sufficed alone. Tyranny may last 
through ages where discussion is suppressed. Discussion may 
safely be left free by rulers who act on popular principles. 
But combine a press like that of London, with a government 
like that of St. Petersburg , and the inevitable effect will be 
an explosion that will Bhake the world. So it was in France. 
Despotism and License , mingling in unblessed union , engen- 
dered that mighty Revolution in which the lineaments of both • 
parents were strangely blended. The long gestation was 
accomplished; and Europe saw, with mixed hope and terror, 
that agonizing travail and that portentous birth. 

Among the crowd of legislators which at this conjuncture 
poured from all the provinces of France into Paris, Bar^re 
made no contemptible figure. The opinions which he for the 
moment professed were popular, yet not extreme. His 
character was fair; his personal advantages are said to have 
been considerable; and, from the pox-trait which is prefixed 
to these Memoirs , and which represents him as he appeared 
in the Convention, we should judge that his features must 
have been strikingly handsome, though we think that we can 
read in them cowardice and meanness very legibly written 
by the hand of God. His conversation was lively and easy ; 
his manners remarkably good for a country lawyer. Women 
of rank and wit said that he was the only man who , on his 
fii*st arrival fr om a remote province , had that indescribable 
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air which it was supposed that Paris alone could give. His 
eloquence, indeed, was by no means so much admired in the 
capital as it had been by the ingenious academicians of Mon- 
tauban and Toulouse. His style was thought very bad ; and 
very bad, if a foreigner may venture to judge, it continued 
to the last. It would, however, be unjust to deny that he 
had some talents for speaking and writing. His rhetoric, 
though deformed by every imaginable fault of taste, from 
bombast down to buffoonery, was not wholly without force 
and vivacity. He had also one quality which , in active life, 
often gives fourth-rate men an advantage over first-rate men. 
Whatever he could do, he could do without efi'ort, at any 
moment, in any abundance , and on any side of any question. 
There was, indeed, a perfect harmony between his moral 
character and his intellectual character. His temper was that 
of a slave; his abilities were exactly those which qualified 
him to be a useful slave. Of thinking to purpose, he was 
utterly incapable; but he had wonderful readiness in ar- 
ranging and expressing thoughts furnished by others. 

In the National Assembly he had no opportunity of display- 
ing the full extent either of his talents or of his vices. He was 
indeed eclipsed by much abler men. He went, as was hi3 
habit , with the stream , spoke occasionally with some suc- 
cess, and edited a journal called the Point du Jour , in which 
the debates of the Assembly were reported. 

He at first ranked by no means among the violent re- 
formers. Ho was not friendly to that new division of the 
French territory which was among the most important changes 
introduced by the Revolution, and was especially unwilling 
to see his native province dismembered. He was entrusted 
with the task of framing Reports on the Woods and Forests. 
Louis was exceedingly anxious about this matter; for his 
majesty was a keen sportsman, and would much rather have 
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gone without the Veto, or the prerogative of making peace 
and war , than without his hunting and shooting. Gentlemen 
of the royal household were sent to Bar&rc, in order to inter- 
cede for the deer and pheasants. Nor was this intercession 
unsuccessful. The reports were so drawn, that Bar&re was 
afterwards accused of having dishonestly sacrificed the inter- 
ests of the public to the tastes of the court. To one of these 
reports he had the inconceivable folly and bad taste to prefix 
a punning motto from Virgil, fit only for such essays as he 
had been in the habit of composing for the Floral Games — 

“Si canlmua aylvaa, sylva: aunt Consulc dignae." 

This literary foppery was one of the few things in which he 
was consistent. Koyalist or Girondist, J acobin or Imperialist, 
he was always a Trissotin. 

As the monarchical party became weaker and weaker, 
Barcre gradually estranged himself more and more from it, 
and drew closer and closer to the republicans. It would seem 
that, during this transition, he was for a time closely con- 
nected with the family of Orleans. It is certain that he was 
entrusted ^ith the guardianship of the celebrated Pamela, 
afterwards Lady Edward Fitzgerald; and it was asserted 
that he received during some years a pension of twelve thou- 
sand francs from the Palais Royal. 

At the end of September 1791 , the labours of the National 
Assembly terminated, and those of the first and last Legis- 
lative Assembly commenced. 

It had been enacted that no member of the National As- 
sembly should sit in the Legislative Assembly; a preposterous 
and mischievous regulation, to which the disasters which 
followed must in part be ascribed. In England , what would 
be thought of a parliament which did not contain one single 
person who had ever sat in parliament before? Yet it may 
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safely be affirmed, that the number of Englishmen who, never 
having taken any share in public affairs, are yet well qualified, 
by knowledge and observation , to be members of the legis- 
lature , is at least a hundred times as great as the number of 
Frenchmen who were so qualified in 1791. How, indeed, 
should it have been otherwise? In England, centuries of 
representative government have made all educated people in 
some measure statesmen. In France , the National Assembly 
had probably been composed of as good materials as were 
then to be found. It had undoubtedly removed a vast mass of 
abuses; some of its members had read and thought much 
about theories of government; and others had shown great 
oratorical talents. But that kind of skill which is required for 
the constructing, launching, and steering of a polity was 
lamentably wanting ; for it is a kind of skill to which practice 
contributes more than books. Books are indeed useful to the 
politician, as they are useful to the navigator and to the 
surgeon. But the real navigator is formed on the waves; the 
real surgeon is formed at bedsides; and the conflicts of free 
states are the real school of constitutional statesmen. The 
National Assembly had, however, now served an apprentice- 
ship of two laborious and eventful years. It had , indeed, by 
no means finished its education; but it was no longer, as on 
the day when it met, altogether rude to political functions. 
Its later proceedings contain abundant proof that the mem- 
* bers had profited by their experience. Beyond all doubt, 
there was not in France any equal number of persons possess- 
ing in an equal degree the qualities necessary for the judicious 
direction of public affairs; and, just at this moment, these 
legislators, misled by a childish wish to display their own 
disinterestedness, deserted the duties which they had half 
learned, and which nobody else had learned at all, and left 
their hall to a second crowd of novices, who had still to 
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master the first rudiments of political business. When 
Barere wrote his Memoirs, the absurdity of this Self-denying 
Ordinance had been proved by events , and was , we believe, 
acknowledged by all parties. He accordingly , with his usual 
mendacity, speaks of it in terms implying that he had 
opposed it. There was, he tells us, no good citizen who did 
not regret this fatal vote. Nay, all wise men, he says, 
wished the National Assembly to continue its sittings as the 
first Legislative Assembly. But no attention was paid to the 
wishes of the enlightened friends of liberty ; and the generous 
but fatal suicide was perpetrated. Now the fact is, that 
Barere , far from opposing this ill-advised measure , was one 
of those who most eagerly supported it; that he described it 
from the tribune as wise and magnanimous; and that he 
assigned, as his reasons for taking this view, some of those 
phrases in which orators of his class delight, and which, on 
all men who have the smallest insight into politics , produce 
an effect very similar to that of ipecacuanha. “Those,” he 
said, “who have framed a constitution for their country, are, 
so to speak , out of the pale of that social state of which they 
are the authors ; for creative power is not in the same sphere 
with that which it has created.” 

y, 

M. Hippolyte Carnot has noticed this untruth , and attri- 
butes it to mere forgetfulness. We leave it to him to reconcile 
his very charitable supposition with what he elsewhere says of 
the remarkable excellence of Bar&re’s memory. 

Many members of the National Assembly were indemnified 
for the sacrifice of legislative power, by appointments in 
various departments of the public service. Of these fortunate 
persons Barere was one. A high Court of Appeal had just 
been instituted. This court was to sit at Paris ; but its juris- 
diction was to extend over the whole realm , and the depart- 
ments were to choose the judges. Barere was nominated by 
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the department of the Upper Pyrenees , and took his seat in 
the Palace of Justice. He asserts, and our readers may, if 
they choose, believe, that it was about this time in con- 
templation to make him Minister of the Interior , and that , in 
order to avoid so grave a responsibility, he obtained permis- 
sion to pay a visit to his native place. It is certain that he • 
left Paris early in the year 1792, and passed some months in 
the south of France. 

In the mean lime , it became clear that the constitution of 
1791 would not work. It was , indeed , not to be expected, 
that a constitution new both in its principles and its details 
would at first work easily. Had the chief magistrate enj oyed 
the entire confidence of the people, had he performed his 
part with the utmost zeal, fidelity, and ability, had the 
representative body included all the wisest statesmen of 
France, the difficulties might still have been found insuper- 
able. But, in fact, the experiment was made under every 
disadvantage. The King, very naturally, hated the con- 
stitution. In the Legislative Assembly were men of genius 
and men of good intentions, but not a single man of ex- 
perience. Nevertheless , if France had been suffered to settle 
her own affairs without foreign interference, it is possible that 
the calamities which followed might have been averted. The 
King who, with many good qualities , was sluggish and sen- 
sual , might have found compensation for his lost prerogatives 
in his immense civil list , in his palaces and hunting grounds, 
in soups, Perigord pies, and Champagne. The people, 
finding themselves secure in the enjoyment of the valuable 
reforms which the National Assembly had, in the midst of all 
its errors, effected, would not have been easily excited by 
demagogues to acts of atrocity; or, if acts of atrocity had 
been committed , those acts would probably have produced a 
speedy and violent reaction. Had tolerable quiet been pre- 
Biographical Essays. 14 
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served during a few years , the constitution of 1791 might 
perhaps have taken root , might have gradually acquired the 
strength which time alone can give, and might, with some 
modifications which were undoubtedly needed, have lasted 
down to the present time. The European coalition against 
the Revolution extinguished all hope of such a result. The 
deposition of Louis was, in our opinion, the necessary con- 
sequence of that coalition. The question was now no longer, 
whether the King should have an absolute Veto or a suspen- 
sive Veto, whether there should be one chamber or two cham- 
bers , whether the members of the representative body should 
be reeligible or not; but whether France should belong to the 
French. The independence of the nation, the integrity of 
the territory , were at stake ; and we must say plainly , that 
we cordially approve of the cohduct of those Frenchmen who, 
at that conjuncture, resolved, like our own Blake, to play 
the men for their country , under whatever form of govern- 
ment their country might fall. 

It seems to us clear that the war with the Continental 
coalition was, on the side of France , at first a defensive war, 
and therefore a just war. It was not a war for small objects, 
or against despicable enemies. On the event were staked all 
the dearest interests of the French people. Foremost among 
the threatening powers appeared two great and martial 
monarchies , either of which , situated as France then was, 
might be regarded as a formidable assailant. It is evident 
that, under such circumstances, the French could not, with- 
out extreme imprudence , entrust the supreme administration 
of their affairs to any person whose attachment to the national 
cause admitted of doubt. Now, it is no reproach to the 
memory of Louis to say, that he was not attached to the 
national cause. Had he been so, lie would have been some- 
thing more than man. He had held absolute power, not by 
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usurpation , but by the accident of birth and by the ancient 
polity of the kingdom. . That power he had , on the whole, 
used with lenity. He had meant well by his people. He had 
been willing to make to them , of his own mere motion , con- 
cessions such as scarcely any other sovereign has ever made 
except under duress. He had paid the penalty of faults not 
his own , of the haughtiness and ambition of some of his pre- 
decessors, of the dissoluteness and baseness of others. He 
had been vanquished , taken captive , led in triumph , put in 
ward. He had escaped; he had been caught; he had been 
dragged back like a runaway galley-slave to the oar. He 
was still a state prisoner. His quiet was broken by daily 
affronts and lampoons. Accustomed from the cradle to be 
treated with profound reverence , he was now forced to com- 
mand his feelings , while men who , a few months before , had 
been hackney writers or country attorneys, sat in his pre- 
sence with covered heads, and addressed him in the easy 
tone of equality. Conscious of fair intentions, sensible of 
hard usage, he doubtless detested the Revolution; and, 
while charged with the conduct of the war against the confe- 
derates, pined in secret for the sight of the German eagles 
and the sound of the German drums. We do not blame him 
for this. But can we blame those who, being resolved to 
defend the work of the National Assembly against the inter- 
ference of strangers , were not disposed to have him at their 
head in the fearful struggle which was approaching? We 
have nothing to say in defence or extenuation of the insolence, 
injustice, and cruelty, with which, after the victory of the 
republicans, he and his family were treated. But this we say, 
that the French had only one alternative , to deprive him of 
the powers of first magistrate , or to ground their arms and 
submit patiently to foreign dictation. The events of the 
tenth of August sprang inevitably from the league of Pillnitz, 
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The King’s palace was stormed; his guards were slaughtered. 
He was suspended from his regal functions; and the Legis- 
lative Assembly invited the nation to elect an extraordinary 
Convention, with the full powers which the conjuncture re- 
quired. To this Convention the members of the National 
Assembly were eligible; and Barere was chosen by his own 
department. 

The Convention met on the twenty -first of September 
1792. The first proceedings were unanimous. Royalty was 
abolished by acclamation. No objections were made to this 
great change, and no reasons were assigned for it. For cer- 
tainly we cannot honour with the name of reasons such apo- 
phthegms, as that kings are in the moral world what monsters 
are in the physical world ; and that the history of kings is 
the martyrology of nations. But though the discussion was 
worthy only of a debating-club of schoolboys , the resolution 
to which the Convention came seems to have been that which 
sound policy dictated. In saying this , we do not mean to ex- 
press an opinion that a republic is , either in the abstract the 
best form of government, or is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, the form of government best suited to the French 
people. Our own opinion is, that the best governments which 
have ever existed in the world have been limited monarchies; 
and that France, in particular - , has never enjoyed so much 
prosperity and freedom as under a limited monarchy. Never- 
theless, we approve of the vote of the Convention which 
abolished kingly government. The interference of foreign 
powers had brought on a crisis which made extraordinary 
measures necessary. Hereditary monarchy may be , and we 
• believe that it is , a very useful institution in a country like 
France. And masts are very useful parts of a ship. But, if 
the ship is on her beam-ends, it may be necessary to cut the 
masts away. When once she has righted , she may eome safe 
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into port under jury rigging, and there be completely re- 
paired. But , in the mean time , she must be hacked with 
unsparing hand, lest that which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, is an essential part of her fabric, should, in her . 
extreme distress , sink her to the bottom. Even so there are 
political emergencies in which it is necessary that govern- 
ments should be mutilated of their fair proportions for a time, 
lest they be cast away for ever; and with such an emergency 
the Convention had to deal. The first object of a good French- 
man should have been to save France from the fate of Poland. 
The first requisite of a government was entire devotion to the 
national cause. That requisite was wanting in Louis ; and 
such a want, at such a moment, could not be supplied by any' 
public or private virtues. If the King were set aside, the 
abolition of kingship necessarily followed. In the state in 
which the public mind then was, it would have been idle to 
think of doing what our ancestors did in 1688 , and what the 
French Chamber of Deputies did in 1830. Such an attempt 
would have failed amidst universal derision and execration. 

It would have disgusted all zealous men of all opinions; and 
there were then few men who were not zealous. Parties fa- 
tigued by long conflict, and instructed by the severe discipline 
of that school in which alone mankind will learn , are disposed 
to listen to the voice of a mediator. But when they are in their 
first heady youth, devoid of experience, fresh for exertion, 
flushed with hope, burning with animosity, they agree only 
in spurning out of their way the daysman who strives to take 
his stand between them and to lay his hand upon them both. 
Such was in 1792 the state of France. On one side was the 
great name of the heir of Hugh Capet, the thirty-third king 
of the third race; on the other side was the great name of the 
republic. There was no rallying-point save these two. It was 
necessary to make a choice; and those, in our opinion, judged 
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well who, waving for the moment all subordinate questions, 
preferred independence to subjugation, the natal soil to the 
emigrant camp. 

As to the abolition of royalty, and as to the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, the whole Convention seemed to be united 
as one man. But a deep and broad gulf separated the repre- 
sentative body into two great parties. 

On one side were those statesmen who are called , from the 
name of the department which some of them represented , the 
Girondists, and, from the name of one of their most conspi- 
cuous leaders, the Brissotins. In, activity and practical 
ability, Brissot and Gensonnd were the most conspicuous 
among them. In parliamentary eloquence, no Frenchman 
of that time ean be considered as equal to Vergniaud. In a 
foreign country, * and after the lapse of half a century, some 
parts of his speeches are still read with mournful admiration. 
No man, we are inclined to believe, ever rose so rapidly to 
such a height of oratorical excellence. His whole public life 
lasted barely two years. This is a circumstance which dis- 
tinguishes him from our own greatest speakers, Fox, Burke, 
Pitt, Sheridan, Windham, Canning. Which of these cele- 
brated men would now be remembered as an orator, if he had 
died two years after he first took his seat in the House of Com- 
mons? Condorcet brought to the Girondist party a different 
kind of strength. The public regarded him with justice as an 
eminent mathematician, and, with less reason, as a great 
master of ethical and political science ; the philosophers con- 
sidered him as their chief, as the rightful heir, by intellectual 
descent and by solemn adoption, of their deceased sovereign 
D’Alembert. In the same ranks were found Guadet, Isnard, 
Barbaroux, Buzot, Louvet, too well known as the author of 
a very ingenious and very licentious romance, and more' 
honourably distinguished by the generosity with which he 
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pleaded for the unfortunate, and by the intrepidity with which 
he defied the wicked and powerful. Two persons whose talents 
were not brilliant, but who enjoyed a high reputation for pro- 
bity and public spirit, Potion and Roland, lent the whole 
weight of their names to the Girondist connexion. The wife 
of Roland brought to the deliberations of her husband’s 
friends masculine courage and force of thought, tempered by 
womanly grace and vivacity. Nor was the splendour of a 
great military reputation wanting to this celebrated party. 
Dumouriez, then victorious over the foreign invaders , and 
at the height of popular favour, must be reckoned among the 
allies of the Gironde. 

The errors of the Brissotins were undoubtedly neither few 
nor small ; but when we fairly compare their conduct with the 
conduct of any other party which acted or suffered during the 
French Revolution , we are forced to admit their superiority 
in every quality except that single quality which , in such 
times , prevails over every other decision. They were zealous 
for the great social reform which had been effected by the 
National Assembly ; and they were right. For though that 
reform was , in some respects, carried too far, it was a bless- 
ing well worth even the fearful price which has been paid for 
it. They were resolved to maintain the independence of their 
country against foreign invaders ; and they were right. For 
the heaviest of all yokes is the yoke of the stranger. They 
thought that , if Louis remained at their head , they could not 
carry on with the requisite energy the conflict against the 
European coalition. They therefore concurred in establishing 
a republican government; and here, again, they were right. 
For in that struggle for life and death , it would have been 
madness to trust a hostile or even a half-hearted leader. 

Thus far they went along with the revolutionary move- 
mant. At this point they stopped; and, in our judgment, 
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they were right in stopping, as they had been right in moving. 
For great ends, and under extraordinary circumstances, they 
had concurred in measures which , together with much good, 
had necessarily produced much evil; which had unsettled the 
public mind; which had taken away from government the 
sanction of prescription; which had loosened the very foun- 
dations of property and law. They thought that it was now 
their duty to prop what it had recently been their duty to 
batter. They loved liberty, but liberty associated with order, 
with justice, with mercy, and with civilisation. They were 
republicans; but they were desirous to adorn their republic 
with all that had given grace and dignity to the fallen 
monarchy. They hoped that the humanity, the courtesy, 
the taste , which had done much in old times to mitigate the 
slavery of France , would now lend additional charms to her 
freedom. They saw with horror crimes exceeding in atrocity 
those which had disgraced the infuriated religious factions of 
the sixteenth century, perpetrated in the name of reason and 
philanthropy. They demanded, with eloquent vehemence, 
that the authors of the lawless massacre which, just before 
the meeting of the Convention, had been committed in the 
prisons of Paris, should be brought to condign punishment. 
They treated with just contempt the pleas which have been 
set up for that great crime. They admitted that the public 
danger was pressing; but they denied that it justified a viola- 
tion of those principles of morality on which all society rests. 
The independence and honour of Frauce were indeed to be 
vindicated, but to be vindicated by triumphs and not by 
murders. 

Opposed to the Girondists was a party, which, having 
been long execrated throughout the civilised world , has of 
late — such is the ebb and flow of opinion — found not only 
apologists, but even eulogists. We are not disposed to deny 
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that some members of the Mountain were sincere and public- 
spirited men. But even the best of them, Carnot for example 
and Cambon, were far too unscrupulous as to the means which 
they employed for the purpose of attaining great ends. In the 
train of these enthusiasts followed a crowd, composed of all 
who , from sensual , sordid , or malignant motives , wished for 
a period of boundless license. 

When the Convention met, the majority was with the 
Girondists , and Bar&re was with the majority. On the King’s 
trial , indeed , he quitted the party with which he ordinarily 
acted, voted with the Mountain, and spoke against the pri- 
soner with a violence such as few members even of the Moun- 
tain showed. 

The conduct of the leading Girondists on that occasion 
was little to their honour. Of cruelty, indeed , we fully acquit 
them ; but it is impossible to acquit them of criminal irresolu- 
tion and disingenuousness. They were far, indeed, from 
thirsting for the blood of Louis; on the contrary, they were 
most desirous to protect him. But they were afraid that, if 
they went straight forward to their object, the sincerity of 
their attachment to republican institutions would be sus- 
pected. They wished to save the King’s life , and yet to ob- 
tain all the credit of having been regicides. Accordingly, 
they traced out for themselves a crooked course , by which 
they hoped to attain both their objects. They first voted the 
King guilty. They then voted for referring the question re- 
specting his fate to the whole body of the people. Defeated 
in this attempt to rescue him , they reluctantly, and with ill 
suppressed shame and concern, voted for the capital sentence. 
Then they made a last attempt in his favour, and voted for 
respiting the execution. These zigzag politics produced the 
effect which any man conversant with public affairs might 
have foreseen. The Girondists, instead of attaining both 
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their ends, failed of both. The Mountain justly charged them 
with having attempted to save the King by underhand means. 
Their own consciences told them, with equal justice , that 
their hands had been dipped in the blood of the most inoffen- 
sive and most unfortunate of men. The direct path was here, 
as usual, the path not only of honour but of safety. The 
principle on which the Girondists stood as a party was, that 
the season for revolutionary violence was over, and that the 
reign of law and order ought now to commence. But the pro- 
ceeding against the King was clearly revolutionary in its 
nature. It was not in conformity with the laws. The only 
plea for it was , that all ordinary rules of jurisprudence and 
morality were suspended by the extreme public danger. This 
was the very plea which the Mountain urged in defence of the 
massacre of September, and to which, when so urged, the 
Girondists refused to listen. They therefore , by voting for 
the death of the King, conceded to the Mountain the chief 
point at issue between the two parties. Had they given a 
manful vote against the capital sentence , the regicides would 
have been in a minority. It is probable that there would have 
been an immediate appeal to force. The Girondists might 
have been victorious. In the worst event, they would have 
fallen with unblemished honour. Thus much is certain , that 
their boldness and honesty could not possibly have produced 
a worse effect than was actually produced by their timidity 
and their stratagems. 

Barere , as we have said, sided with the Mountain on this 
occasion. He voted against the appeal to the people, and 
against the respite. His demeanour and his language also 
were widely different from those of the Girondists. Their 
hearts were heavy, and their deportment was that of men 
oppressed by sorrow. It was Vergniaud’s duty to proclaim 
the result of the roll-call. His face was pale , and he trembled 
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with emotion, as in a low and broken voice he announced 
that Louis was condemned to death. Bar&re had not, it is 
true, yet attained to full perfection in the art of mingling 
jests and conceits with words of death; but he already gave 
promise of his future excellence in this high department of 
Jacobin oratory. He concluded his speech with a sentence 
worthy of his head and heart. “The tree of liberty,” he 
said, “as an ancient author remarks, flourishes when it is 
watered with the blood of all classes of tyrants.” M. Hippo- 
lyte Carnot has quoted this passage , in order, as we suppose, 
to do honour to his hero. We wish that a note had been 
added to inform us from what ancient author Barere quoted. 
In the course of our own small reading among the Greek and 
Latin writers, we have not happened to fall in with trees of 
liberty and watering-pots full of blood ; nor can we , such is 
our ignorance of classical antiquity, even imagine an Attic 
or Roman orator employing imagery of that sort. In plain 
words, when Barere talked about an ancient author, he was 
lying, as he generally was when he asserted any fact, great 
or small. Why he lied on this occasion we cannot guess, 
unless indeed it was to keep his hand in. 

It is not improbable that, but for one circumstance, 
Bar6re would, like most of those with whom he ordinarily 
acted , have voted for the appeal to the people and for the 
respite. But, just before the commencement of the trial, 
papers had been discovered which proved that, while a 
member of the National' Assembly , he had been in com- 
munication with the Court respecting his Reports on the 
Woods and Forests. He was acquitted of all criminality by 
the Convention; but the fiercer Republicans considered him 
as a tool of the fallen monarch; and this reproach was long 
repeated in the journal of Marat, and in the speeches at the 
Jacobin club. It was natural that a man like Barere should, 
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under such circumstances , try to distinguish himself among 
the crowd of regicides by peculiar ferocity. It was because 
he had been a royalist that he was one of the foremost in 
shedding blood. 

The King was no more. The leading Girondists had , by 
their conduct towards him, lowered their character in the 
eyes both of friends and foes. They still , however, main- 
tained the contest against the Mountain, called for vengeance 
on the assassins of September, and protested against the 
anarchical and sanguinary doctrines of Marat. For a time 
they seemed likely to prevail. As publicists and orators they 
had no rivals in the Convention. They had with them, 
beyond all doubt, the great majority both of the deputies 
and of the French nation. These advantages, it should 
seem , ought to have decided the event of the struggle. But 
the opposite party had compensating advantages of a 
different kind. The chiefs of the Mountain, though not 
eminently distinguished by eloquence or knowledge, had 
great audacity, activity, and determination. The Conven- 
tion and France were against them; but the mob of Paris, 
the clubs of Paris , and the municipal government of Paris, 
were on their side. 

The policy of the Jacobins, in this situation, was to sub- 
ject France to an aristocracy infinitely worse than that aristo- 
cracy which had emigrated with the Count of Artois — to an 
aristocracy not of birth, not of wealth, not of education 
but of mere locality. They would not hear of privileged 
orders; but they wished to have a privileged city. That 
twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should be ruled by a hun- 
dred thousand gentlemen and clergymen, was insufferable; 
but that twenty-five millions of Frenchmen should be ruled 
by a hundred thousand Parisians , was as it should be. The 
qualification of a member of the new oligarchy was simply 
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that he should live near the hall where the Convention met, 
and should be able to squeeze himself daily into the gallery 
during a debate, and now and then to attend with a pike for 
the purpose of blockading the doors. It was quite agreeable 
to the maxims of the Mountain , that a score of draymen from 
Santerre’s brewery, or of devils from Hubert’s printing- 
house , should be permitted to drown the voices of men com- 
missioned to speak the sense of such, cities as Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Lyons; and that a rabble of half-naked 
porters from the Faubourg St. Antoine, should have power 
to annul decrees for which the representatives of fifty or sixty 
departments had voted. It was necessary to find some pretext, 
for so odious and absurd a tyranny. Such a pretext was 
found. To the old phrases of liberty and equality were added 
the sonorous watch-words, unity and indivisibility. A new 
crime was invented, and called by the name of federalism. 
The object of the Girondists, it was asserted, was to break 
up the great nation into little independent commonwealths, 
bound together only by a league like that which connects the 
Swiss cantons or the United States of America. The great 
obstacle in the way of this pernicious design was the influence 
of Paris. To strengthen the influence of Paris ought there- 
fore to be the chief object of every patriot. 

The accusation brought against the leaders of the Giron- 
dist party was a mere calumny. They were undoubtedly 
desirous to prevent the capital from domineering over the 
republic, and would gladly have seen the Convention re- 
moved for a time to some provincial town, or placed under 
the protection of a trusty guard , which might have overawed 
the Parisian mob; but there is not the slightest reason to 
suspect them of any design against the unity of the state. 
Bar&re , however, really was a federalist, and, we are in- 
clined to believe, the only federalist in the Convention. As 
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far as a man so unstable and servile can be said to have felt 
any preference for any form of government, he felt n pre- 
ference for federal government. He was bom under the 
Pyrenees ; he was a Gascon of the Gascons , one of a people 
strongly distinguished by intellectual and moral character, 
by manners, by modes of speech, by accent, and by phy- 
siognomy, from the French of the Seine and of the Loire; 
and he had many of the peculiarities of the race to which he 
belonged. When he first left his own province he had attained 
his thirty-fourth year, and had acquired a high local repu- 
tation for eloquence and literature. He had then visited 
Paris for the first time. He had found himself in a new world. 
His feelings were those of a banished man. It is clear also 
that he had been by no means without his share of the small 
disappointments and humiliations so often experienced by 
men of letters who , elated by provincial applause , venture to 
display their powers before the fastidious critics of a capital. 
On the other hand, whenever he revisited the mountains 
among which he had been bora, he found himself an object 
of general admiration. His dislike of Paris, and his partiality 
to his native district, were therefore as strong and durable as 
any sentiments of a mind like his could be. He long continued 
to maintain, that the ascendency of one great city was the 
bane of France ; that the superiority of taste and intelligence 
which it was the fashion to ascribe to the inhabitants of that 
city were wholly imaginary; and that the nation would never 
enjoy areally good government till the Alsatian people, the 
people of Beam, the people of Provence, should have each 
an independent existence, and laws suited to its own tastes 
and habits. These communities he proposed to unite by a 
tie similar to that which binds together the grave Puritans of 
Connecticut , and the dissolute slave-drivers of New Orleans. 
To Paris he was unwilling to grant even the rank which 
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Washington holds in the United States. He thought it 
desirable that the congress of the French federation should 
have no fixed place of meeting, but should sit sometimes at 
Rouen, Sometimes at Bordeaux, sometimes at his own Tou- 
louse. 

Animated by such feelings , he was , till the close of May 
1793, a Girondist, if not an ultra- Girondist. He exclaimed 
against those impure and bloodthirsty men who wished to 
make the public danger a pretext for cruelty and rapine. 
“Peril,” he said, “could be no excuse for crime. It is when 
the wind blows hard, and the waves run high, that the 
anchor is most needed ; it is when a revolution is raging, 
that the great laws of morality are most necessary to the 
safety of a state.” Of Marat he spoke with abhorrence and 
contempt; of the municipal authorities of Paris with just 
severity. He loudly complained that there were Frenchmen 
who paid to the Mountain that homage which was due to the 
Convention alone. When the establishment of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal was first proposed, he joined himself to Ver- 
gniaud and Buzot, who strongly objected to that odious 
measure. “It cannot be,” exclaimed Bar&re, “that men 
really attaebed to liberty will imitate the most frightful ex- 
cesses of despotism!” He proved to the Convention, after 
his fashion, out of Sallust, that such arbitrary courts may 
indeed , for a time , be severe only, on real criminals , but 
must inevitably degenerate into instruments of private cupi- 
dity and revenge. When, on the tenth of March, the worst 
part of the population of Paris made the first unsuccessful 
attempt to destroy the Girondists, Bar&re eagerly called 
for vigorous measures of repression and punishment. On the 
second of April, another attempt of the Jacobins of Paris to 
usurp supreme dominion over the republic, was brought to 
the knowledge of the Convention; and again Bar&re spoke 
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with warmth against the new tyranny which afflicted France, 
and declared that the people of the departments would never 
crouch beneath the tyranny of one ambitious city. He even 
proposed a resolution to the effect, that the Convention 
would exert against the demagogues of the Capital the same 
energy which had been exerted against the tyrant Louis. 
We are assured that, in private as in public, he at this time 
uniformly spoke with strong aversion of the Mountain. 

His apparent zeal for the cause of humanity and order had 
its reward. Early in April came the tidings of Dumouriez’s 
defection. This was a heavy blow, to the Girondists. Du- 
mouriez was their general. His victories had thrown a lustre 
on the whole party ; his army, it had been hoped , would , in 
the worst event, protect the deputies of the nation against the 
ragged pikemen of the garrets of Paris. He was now a de- 
serter and an exile; and those who had lately placed their 
chief reliance on his support were compelled to join with their 
deadliest enemies in execrating his treason. At this perilous 
conjuncture, it was resolved to appoint a Committee of Public 
Safety, and to arm that committee with powers, small indeed 
when compared with those which it afterwards drew to itself, 
but still great and formidable. The moderate party, regard- 
ing Barere as a representative of their feelings and opinions, 
elected him a member. In his new situation he soon began to 
make himself useful. He brought to the deliberations of the 
Committee, not indeed the knowledge or the ability of a great 
statesman, but a tongue and a pen which, if others would only 
supply ideas, never paused for want of words. His mind was 
a mere organ of communication between other minds. It 
originated nothing; it retained nothing; but it transmitted 
every thing. The post assigned to him by his colleagues was 
not really of the highest importance; but it was prominent, 
and drew the attention of all Europe. When a great measure 
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was to be brought forward , when an account was to be ren- 
dered of an important event, he was generally the mouthpiece 
of the administration. He was therefore not unnaturally 
considered, by persons who lived at a distance from the seat 
of government, and above all by foreigners who, while the war 
raged, knew France only from Journals, as the head of that 
administration of which, in truth, he was only the secretary 
and the spokesman. The author of the History of Europe, in 
our own Annual Registers , appears to have been completely 
under this delusion. 

The conflict between the hostile parties was meanwhile fast 
approaching to a crisis. The temper of Paris grew daily 
fiercer and fiercer. Delegates appointed by thirty-five of the 
forty-eight wards of the city appeared at the bar of the Con- 
vention, and demanded that Vergniaud, Brissot, G-uadet, 
Gensonnd , Barbarous, Buzot, Petion, Louvet, and many 
other deputies, should be expelled. This demand was dis- 
approved by at least three-fourths of the Assembly, and, when 
known in the departments , called forth a general cry of in- 
dignation. Bordeaux declared that it would stand by its 
representatives, and would, if necessary, defend them by the 
sword against the tyranny of Paris. Lyons and Marseilles were 
animated by a similar spirit. These manifestations of public 
opinion gave courage to the majority of the Convention. 
Thanks were voted to the people of Bordeaux for their pa- 
triotic declaration, and a commission consisting of twelve 
members was appointed for the purpose of investigating the 
conduct of the municipal authorities of Paris; and was em- 
powered to place under arrest such persons as should appear 
to have been concerned in any plot against the authority of 
the Convention. This measure was adopted on the motion of 
Barere. 

Biographical Essays , 15 
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A few days of stormy excitement and profound anxiety 
followed; and then came the crash. On the thirty-first of 
May the mob of Paris rose; the palace of the Tuileries was 
besieged by a vast array of pikes; the majority of the de- 
puties, after vain struggles and remonstrances, yielded to 
violence, and suffered the Mountain to carry a decree for the 
suspension and arrest of the deputies whom the wards of the 
capital had accused. 

During this contest, Barere had been tossed backwards 
and forwards between the two raging factions. His feelings, 
languid and unsteady as they always were, drew him to the 
Girondists; but he was awed by the vigour and determination 
of the Mountain. At one moment he held high and firm 
language, complained that the Convention was not free, and 
protested against the validity of any vote passed under 
coercion. At another moment he proposed to conciliate the 
Parisians by abolishing that commission of twelve which he 
had himself proposed only a few days before; and himself 
drew up a paper condemning the very measures which had 
been adopted at his own instance, and eulogizing the public 
spirit of the insurgents. To do him justice, it was not without 
some symptoms of shame that he read this document from the 
tribune, where he had so often expressed very different senti- 
ments. It is said that, at some passages, he was even seen to 
blush. It may have been so; he was still in his noviciate of 
infamy. 

Some days later he proposed that hostages for the personal 
safety of the accused deputies should be sent to the depart- 
ments , and offered to be himself one of those hostages. Nor 
do we in the least doubt that the offer was sincere. He would, 
we firmly believe, have thought himself far safer at Bordeaux 
or Marseilles than at Paris. His proposition, however, was 
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not carried into effect; and he remained in the power of the 
victorious Mountain. 

This was the great crisis of his life. Hitherto he had done 
nothing inexpiable, nothing which marked him out as a much 
worse man than most of his colleagues in the Convention. His 
voice had generally been on the side of moderate measures. 
Had he bravely cast in his lot with the Girondists, and suffered 
with them, he would, like them, have had a not dishonourable 
place in history. Had he, like the great body of deputies who 
meant well, but who had not the courage to expose them- 
selves to martyrdom, crouched quietly under the dominion of 
the triumphant minority, and suffered every motion of 
Robespierre and Billaud to pass unopposed, he would have 
incurred no peculiar ignominy. But it is probable that this 
course was not open to him. He had been too prominent 
among the adversaries of the Mountain, to be admitted to 
quarter without making some atonement. It was necessary 
that, if he hoped to find pardon from his new lords, he should 
not be merely a silent and passive slave. What passed in 
private between him and them cannot be accurately related; 
but the result was soon apparent. The Committee of Public 
Safety was renewed. Several of the fiercest of the dominant 
faction, Couthon for example, and St. Just, were substituted 
for more moderate politicians; butBarere was suffered to re- 
tain his seat at the Board. 

The indulgence with which he was treated excited the 
murmurs of some stern and ardent zealots. Marat, in the 
very last words that he wrote , words not published till the 
dagger of Charlotte Corday had avenged France and man- 
kind, complained that a man who had no principles, who was 
always on the side of the strongest, who had been a royalist, 
and who was ready, in case of a turn of fortune, to be a 
royalist again , should be entrusted with an important share 
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in the administration. * But the chiefs of the Mountain 
judged more correctly. They knew indeed, as well as Marat, 
that Bar&re was a man utterly without faith or steadiness, 
that, if he could be said to have any political leaning, his 
leaning was not towards them ; that he felt for the Girondist 
party that faint and wavering port of preference of which 
alone his nature was susceptible ; and that, if he had been at 
liberty to make his choice , he would rather have murdered 
Robespierre and Danton, than Vergniaud and Gensonn^. 
But they justly appreciated that levity which made him in- 
capable alike of earnest love and of earnest hatred, and that 
meanness which made it necessary to him to have a master. 
In truth, what the planters of Carolina and Louisiana say of 
black men with flat noses and woolly hair, was strictly true 
of Bar&re. The curse of Canaan was upon him. He was bom 
a slave. Baseness was an instinct in him. The impulse 
which drove him from a party in adversity to a party in 
prosperity, was as irresistible as that which drives the cuckoo 
and the swallow towards the sun when the dark and cold 
months are approaching. The law which doomed him to be 
the humble attendant of stronger spirits resembled the law 
which binds the pilot-fish to the shark. “Ken ye,” said a 
shrewd Scotch lord, who was asked his opinion of James the 
First; “Ken ye a John Ape? If I have Jacko by the collar, 
I can make him bite you; but if you have Jacko, you can 
make him bite me.” Just such a creature was Bar&re. In 
the hands of the Girondists he would have been eager to 
proscribe the Jacobins; he was just as ready, in the gripe of 
the Jacobins, to proscribe the Girondists. On the fidelity of 
such a man, the heads of the Mountain could not, of course, 

• See the Publiciste of the 14th of July 1793. Marat was stabbed on 
the evening of the 13th, 
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reckon ; but they valued their conquest as the very easy and 
not very delicate lover in Congreve’s lively song valued the 
conquest of a prostitute of a different kind. Bar&re was, like 
Chloe, false and common; but he was, like Chloe, constant 
while possessed ; and they asked no more. They needed a 
service which he was perfectly competent to perform. Desti- 
tute as he was of all the talents both of an active and of a 
speculative statesman, he could with great facility draw up a 
report, or make a speech on any subject and on any side. If 
other people would furnish facts and thoughts, he could 
always furnish phrases ; and this talent was absolutely at the 
command of his owners for the time being. Nor had he 
excited any angry passion among those to whom he had 
hitherto been opposed. They felt no more hatred to him than 
they felt to the horses which dragged the cannon of the Duke 
of Brunswick and of the Prince of Saxe-Coburg. The horses 
had only done according to their kind, and would, if they fell 
into the hands of the French, drag with equal vigour and 
equal docility the guns of the republic, and therefore ought 
not merely to be spared, but to be well fed and curried. So 
was it with Barere. He was of a nature so low, that it might 
be doubted whether he could properly be an object of the 
hostility of reasonable beings. He had not been an enemy ; 
he was not now a friend. But he had been an annoyance; 
and he would now be a help. 

But though the heads of the Mountain pardoned this man, 
and admitted him into partnership with themselves , it was not 
without exacting pledges such as made it impossible for him, 
false and fickle as he was, ever again to find admission into 
the ranks which he had deserted. That was truly a terrible 
sacrament by which they admitted the apostate into their 
communion. They demanded of him that he should himself 
take the most prominent part in murdering his old friends. 
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To refuse was as much as his life was worth. But what is life 
worth when it is only one long agony of remorse and shame? 
These, however, are feelings of which it is idle to talk, when 
we are considering the conduct of such a man as Bar£re. 
He undertook the task, mounted the tribune, and told the 
Convention that the time was come for taking the stem 
attitude of justice , and for striking at all conspirators without 
distinction. He then moved that Buzot, Barbarous, Potion, 
and thirteen other deputies , should be placed out of the pale 
of the law, or, in other words, beheaded without a trial; 
and that Vergniaud, Guadet, Gensonnd, and six others, 
should be impeached. The motion was carried without de- 
bate. 

We have already seen with what effrontery Bar&re has 
denied , in these Memoirs , that he took any part against the 
Girondists. This denial, we think, was the only thing wanting 
to make his infamy complete. The most impudent of all lies 
was a fit companion for the foulest of all murders. 

Barere , however, had not yet earned his pardon. The 
Jacobin party contained one gang which, even in that party, 
was preeminent in every mean and every savage vice , a gang 
so low-minded and so inhuman, that, compared with them, 
Kobespierre might be called magnanimous and merciful. Of 
these wretches Hubert was perhaps the best representative. 
His. favourite amusement was to torment and insult the miser- 
able remains of that great family which, having ruled France, 
during eight hundred years, had now become an object of 
pity to the humblest artisan or peasant. The influence of this 
man, and of men like him, induced the Committee of Public 
Safety to determine that Marie Antoinette should be sent to 
the scaffold. Bar&re was again summoned to his duty. Only 
four days after he had proposed the decrees against the 
Girondist deputies he again mounted the tribune , in order to 
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move that the Queen should be brought before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal. He was improving fast in the society 
of his new allies. When he asked for the heads of Vergniaud 
and Potion, he had spoken like a man who had some slight 
sense of his own guilt and degradation; he had said little, 
and that little had not been violent. The office of expatiating 
on the guilt of his old friends he had left to Saint Just, 
Very different was Barere’s second appearance in the cha- 
racter of an accuser. He now cried out for blood in the 
eager tones of the true and burning thirst , and raved against 
the Austrian woman with the virulence , natural to a coward 
who finds himself at liberty to outrage that which he has 
feared and envied. We have already exposed the shameless 
mendacity with which, in these Memoirs, he attempts to throw 
the blame of his own guilt on the guiltless. 

On the day on which the fallen Queen was dragged, al- 
ready more than half dead, to her doom, Barere regaled 
Robespierre and some other Jacobins at a tavern. Robes- 
pierre’s acceptance of the invitation caused some surprise to 
those who knew how long and how bitterly it was his nature to 
hate. “Robespierre of the party!” muttered Saint Just. 
“Barere is the only man whom Robespierre has forgiven.” 
We have an account of this singular repast from one of the 
guests. . Robespierre condemned the senseless brutality with 
which Hebert had conducted the proceedings against the 
Austrian woman, and, in talking on that subject, became so 
much excited that he broke bis plate in the violence of his 
gesticulation. Barere exclaimed that the guillotine had cut 
a diplomatic knot which it might have been difficult to untie. 
In the intervals between the Beaune and the Champagne, 
between the ragout of thrushes and the partridge with 
trufles , he fervently preached his new political creed. “ The 
vessel of the revolution,” he said, “can float into port only 
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on waves of blood. We must begin with the members of 
the National Assembly and of the Legislative Assembly. 
That rubbish must be swept away.” 

As he talked at table he talked in the Convention. His 
peculiar style of oratory was now formed. It was not al- 
together without ingenuity and liveliness. But, in any other 
age or country , it would have been thought unfit for the de- 
liberations of a grave assembly , and still more unfit for state 
papers. It might , perhaps , succeed at a meeting of a Pro- 
testant Association in Exeter Hall, at a Repeal dinner in 
Ireland , after men had well drunk , or in an American oration 
on the fourth of July. No legislative body would now enduie 
it. But in F ranee , during the reign of the Convention , the 
old laws of composition were held in as much contempt as the 
old government or the old creed. Correct and noble diction 
belonged, like the etiquette of Versailles and the solemnities 
of Notre Dame , to an age which had passed away. Just as a 
swarm of ephemeral constitutions, democratic, directorial, 
and consular, sprang from the decay of the ancient monarchy 5 
just as a swarm of new superstitions, the worship of the 
Goddess of Reason , and the fooleries of the Theophilanthro- 
pists, sprang from the decay of the ancient Church ; even so, 
out of the decay of the ancient French eloquence, sprang 
new fashions of eloquence, for the understanding of which 
new grammars and dictionaries were necessary. The same 
innovating spirit which altered the common phrases of saluta- 
tion, which turned hundreds of Johns and Peters into 
Scajvolas and Aristogitons , and which expelled Sunday and 
Monday, January and February, Lady-day and Christmas, 
from the calendar, in order to substitute Decadi and Primidi, 
Nivose and Pluviose, Feasts of Opinion and Feasts of the 
Supreme Being, changed all the forms of official correspon- 
dence. For the calm, guarded, and sternly courteous 
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language which governments had long been accustomed to 
employ, were substituted puns , interjections, Ossianic rants, 
rhetoric worthy only of a schoolboy , scurrility worthy oYily of 
a fishwife. Of the phraseology which was now thought to be 
peculiarly well suited to a Report or a Manifesto, Bar&re had 
a greater command than any man of his time; atid, during 
the short and sharp paroxysm of the revolutionary delirium, 
passed for a great orator. When the fit was over, he was 
considered as what he really was , a man of quick apprehen- 
sion and fluent elocution , with no originality , with little in- 
formation , and with a taste as bad as his heart. His Reports 
were popularly called Carmagnoles. A few months ago we 
should have had some difficulty in conveying to an English 
reader au exact notion of the state papers to which this ap- 
pellation was given. Fortunately a noble and distinguished 
person, whom her Majesty’s Ministers have thought qualified 
to fill the most important post in the empise, has made our 
task easy. Whoever has read Lord Ellenborough’s proclama- 
tions is able to form a complete idea of a Carmagnole. 

The effect which Barere’s discourses at one time produced 
is not to be wholly attributed to the perversion of the national 
taste. The occasions on which he rose were frequently such 
as would have secured to the worst speaker a favourable 
hearing. 'When any military advantage had been gained , he 
was generally deputed by the Committee of Public Safety to 
announce the good news. The hall resounded with applause 
as he mounted the tribune, holding the despatches in his hand. 
Deputies and strangers listened with delight while he told 
them that victory was the order of the day; that the guineas 
of Pitt had been vainly lavished to hire machines six feet 
high, carrying guns; that the flight of the English leopard 
deserved to be celebrated by Tyrfreus ; and that the saltpetre 

* This Essay was lirst published in April 1844. 
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dug out of the cellars of Paris had been turned into thunder, 
which would crush the Titan brethren , George and Francis. 

Meanwhile the trial of the accused Girondists, who were 
under arrest at. Paris, came on. They flattered themselves 
with a vain hope of escape. They placed some reliance on 
their innocence , and some reliance on their eloquence. They 
thought that shame would suffice to restrain any man, how- 
ever violent and cruel , from publicly committing the flagrant 
iniquity of condemning them to death. The Revolutionary 
Tribunal was new to its functions. No member of the Con- 
vention had yet been executed; and it was probable that the 
boldest Jacobin would shrink from being the first to violate 
the sanctity which was supposed to belong to the representa- 
tives of the people. 

The proceedings lasted some days. Gensonnd andBrissot 
defended themselves with great ability and presence of mind 
against the vile Hdbert and Chaumette, who appeared as 
accusers. The eloquent voice of Vergniaud was heard for 
the last time. He pleaded his own cause, and that of his 
friends , with such force of reason and elevation of sentiment 
that a murmur of pity and admiration rose from the audience. 
Nay, the court itself, not yet accustomed to riot in daily 
carnage, showed signs of emotion. The sitting was adjourned, 
and a rumour went forth that there would be an acquittal. 
The Jacobins met, breathing vengeance. Robespierre under- 
took to be their organ. He rose on the following day in the 
Convention, and proposed a decree of such atrocity, that even 
among the acts of that year it can hardly be paralleled. By 
this decree the tribunal was empowered to cut short the 
defence of the prisoners , to pronounce the case clear , and to 
pass immediate judgment. One deputy made a faint opposi- 
tion. Bar£re instantly sprang up to support Robespierre — 
Bar&re, the federalist; Bar&re, the author of that Commission 
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of Twelve which was among the chief causes of the hatred 
borne by Paris to the Girondists; Barere, who in these 
Memoirs denies that he ever took any part against the Giron- 
dists ; Barere , who has the effrontery to declare that he 
greatly loved and esteemed Vergniaud. The decree was 
passed; and the tribunal, without suffering the prisoners to 
conclude what they had to say, pronounced them guilty. 

The following day was the saddest in the sad history of the 
Revolution. The sufferers were so innocent, so brave, so 
eloquent, so accomplished, so young. Some of them were 
graceful and handsome youths of six or seven and twenty. 
Vergniaud and Gensonnd were little more than thirty. They 
had been only a few months engaged in public affairs. In a 
few months the fame of their genius had filled Europe; and 
they were to die for no crime but this , that they had wished 
to combine order, justice, and mercy with freedom. Their 
great fault was want of courage. We mean want of political 
courage — of that courage which is proof to clamour and 
obloquy, and which meets great emergencies by daring and 
decisive measures. Alas! they had but too good an oppor- 
tunity of proving , that they did not want courage to endure 
with manly cheerfulness the worst that could be inflicted by 
such tyrants as St. Just, and such slaves as Barere. 

They were not the only victims of the noble cause. 
Madame Roland followed them to the scaffold with a spirit as 
* heroic as their own. Her husband was in a safe hiding-place, 
but could not bear to survive her. His body was found on the 
high-road , near Rouen. He had fallen on his sword. Con- 
dorcet swallowed opium. < At Bordeaux , the steel fell on the 
necks of the bold and quick-witted Guadet, and of Barbaroux, 
the chief of those enthusiasts from the Rhone whose valour, 
in the great crisis of the tenth of August , had turned back 
the tide of battle from the Louvre to the Tuileries. In a field 
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near the Garonne was found all that the wolves had left of 
Potion, once honoured, greatly indeed beyond his deserts, 
as the model of republican virtue. We are far from regarding 
even the best of the Girondists with unmixed admiration; but 
history owes to them this honourable testimony, that, being 
free to choose whether they would be oppressors or victims, 
they deliberately and firmly resolved rather to suffer injustice 
than to inflict it. 

And now began that strange period known by the name 
of the Reign of Terror. The Jacobins had prevailed. This 
was their hour, and the power of darkness. The Convention 
was subjugated, and reduced to profound silence on the 
highest questions of rftate. The sovereignty passed to the 
Committee of Public Safety. To the edicts framed by that 
Committee, the representative assembly did not venture to 
offer even the species of opposition which the ancient Parlia- 
ment had frequently offered to the mandates of the ancient 
Kings. Six persons held the chief power in the small cabinet 
which now domineered over France — Robespierre, St. Just, 
Couthon, Collot, Billaud, andBar&re. 

To some of these men , and of those who adhered to them, 
it is due to say , that the fanaticism which had emancipated 
them from the restraints of justice and compassion, had 
emancipated them also from the dominion of vulgar cupidity 
and of vulgar fear; that, while hardly knowing where to find 
an assignat of a few francs to pay for a dinner , they expended 
with strict integrity the immense revenue which they collected 
by every art of rapine; and that they were ready, in support 
of their cause, to mount the scaffold with as much indifference 
as they showed when they signed the death-warrants of aris- 
tocrats and priests. But no great party can be composed 
of such materials as these. It is the inevitable law, that such 
zealots as we have described shall collect around them a mul- 
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titudeof slaves, of cowards, and of libertines , whose savage 
tempers and licentious appetites , withheld only by the dread 
of law and magistracy from the worst excesses , are called 
into full activity by the hope of impunity. A faction which, 
from whatever motive, relaxes the great laws of morality, 
is certain to be joined by the most immoral part of the com- 
munity. This has been repeatedly proved in religious wars. 
The war of the Holy Sepulchre, the Albigensian war, the 
Huguenot war, the Thirty Years’ war, all originated in 
pious zeal. That zeal inflamed the champions of the church 
to such a point, that they regarded all generosity to the 
vanquished as a sinful weakness. The infidel, the heretic, 
was to be run down like a mad dog. No outrage committed 
by the Catholic warrior on the miscreant enemy could deserve 
punishment. As soon as it was known that boundless license 
was thus given to barbarity and dissoluteness, thousands of 
wretches who cared nothing for the sacred cause, but who 
were eager to be exempted from the police of peaceful cities, 
and the discipline of well-governed camps, flocked to the 
standard of the faith. The men who had set up that standard 
were sincere, chaste, regardless of lucre, and perhaps, 
where only themselves were concerned, not unforgiving; but 
round that standard were assembled such gangs of rogues, 
ravishers , plunderers , and ferocious bravoes , as were scarcely 
ever found under the flag of any state engaged in a mere tem- 
poral quarrel. In a very similar way was the Jacobin party 
composed. There was a small nucleus of enthusiasts; round 
that nucleus was gathered a vast mass of ignoble depravity; 
and in all that mass , there was nothing so depraved and so 
ignoble as Barere. 

Then came those days , when the most barbarous of all 
codes was administered by the most barbarous of all tri- 
bunals ; when no man could greet his neighbours , or say his 
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prayers, or dress his hair, without danger of committing 
a capital crime; when spies lurked in every corner; when the 
guillotine was long and hard at work every morning ; when 
the jails were filled as close as the hold of a slave-ship; when 
the gutters ran foaming with blood into the Seine ; when it 
was death to be great-niece of a captain of the royal guards, 
or half-brother of a doctor of the Sorbonne, to express a 
doubt whether assignats would not fall, to hint that the 
English had been victorious in the action of the First of June, 
to have a copy of one of Burke’s pamphlets locked up in 
a desk , to laugh at a Jacobin for taking the name of Cassius 
or Timoleon, or to call the Fifth Sans-culottide by its old 
superstitious name of St. Matthew’s Day. Wliile the daily 
waggon-loads of victims were carried to their doom through 
the streets of Paris, the Proconsuls whom the sovereign 
Committee had sent forth to the departments , reveled in an 
extravagance of cruelty unknown even in the capital. The 
knife of the deadly machine rose and fell too slow for their 
work of slaughter. Long rows of captives were mowed down 
with grape-shot. Holes were made in the bottom of crowded 
barges. Lyons was turned into a desert. At Arras even the 
cruel mercy of a speedy death was denied to the prisoners. 
All down the Loire, from Saumur to the sea, great flocks of 
crows and kites feasted on naked corpses , twined together 
in hideous embraces. No mercy was shown to sex or age. 
The number of young lads and of girls of seventeen who were 
murdered by that execrable government , is to be reckoned 
by hundreds. Babies torn from the breast were tossed from 
pike to pike along the Jacobin ranks. One champion of 
liberty had his pockets well stuffed with ears. Another 
swaggered about with the finger of a little child in his hat. A 
few months had sufficed to degrade France below the level 
of New Zealand. 
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It is absurd to say, that any amount of public danger can 
justify a Bystem like this, we do not say on Christian prin- 
ciples, we do not say on the principles of a high morality, 
but even on principles of Machiavelian policy. It is true 
that great emergencies call for activity and vigilance; it is 
true that they justify severity which , in ordinary times, would 
deserve the name of cruelty. But indiscriminate severity can 
never, under any circumstances , be useful. It is plain that 
the whole efficacy of punishment depends on the care with 
which the guilty are distinguished. Punishment which strikes 
the guilty and the innocent promiscuously operates merely 
like a pestilence or a great convulsion of nature, and has 
no more tendency to prevent offences, than the cholera, 
or an earthquake like that of Lisbon, would have. The 
energy for which the Jacobin administration is praised 
was merely the energy of the Malay who maddens himself 
with opium, draws his knife, and runs a-muck through the 
streets ,■ slashing right and left at friends and foes. Such has 
never been the energy of truly great rulers ; of Elizabeth , for 
example, of Oliver, or of Frederick. They were not, in- 
deed, scrupulous. But, had they been less scrupulous than 
they were , the strength and amplitude of their minds would 
have preserved them from crimes, such as those which the 
small men of the Committee of Public Safety took for daring 
strokes of policy. The great Queen who so long held her 
own against foreign and domestic enemies , against temporal 
and spiritual arms; the great Protector who governed with 
more than regal power, in despite both of royalists and re- 
publicans; the great King who, with a beaten army and an 
exhausted treasury, defended his little dominions to the last 
against the united efforts of Russia, Austria, and France; 
with what scorn would they have heard that it was impossible 
for them to strike a salutary terror into the disaffected, 
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without sending school -boys and school -girls to death by 
cart-loads and boat-loads ! 

The popular notion is, we believe, that the leading Ter- 
rorists were wicked men, but, at the same time, great men. 
We can see nothing great about them but their wickedness. 
That their policy was daringly original is a vulgar error. 
Their policy is as old as the oldest accounts which we have 
of human misgovemment. It seemed new in France, and 
in the eighteenth century, only because it had been long 
disused, for excellent reasons, by the enlightened part of 
mankind. But it has always prevailed, and still prevails, 
in savage and half savage nations, and is the chief cause 
which prevents such nations from making advances towards 
civilisation. Thousands of deys, of beys, of pachas, of 
rajahs, of nabobs, have shown themselves as great masters 
of statecraft as the members of theCommitee of Public Safety. 
Djezzar, we imagine, was superior to any of them in their 
own line. In fact , there is not a petty tyrant in Asia or Africa 
so dull or so unlearned as not to be fully qualified for the 
business of Jacobin police and Jacobin finance. To behead 
people by scores without caring whether they are guilty or 
innocent; to wring money out of the rich by the help of jailers 
and executioners; to rob the public creditor, and to put him 
to death if he remonstrates; to take loaves by force out of the 
bakers’ shops ; to clothe and mount soldiers by seizing on one 
man’s wool and linen, and on another man’s horses and 
saddles , without compensation , is of all modes of governing 
the simplest and most obvious. Of its morality we at present 
say nothing. But surely it requires no capacity beyond that 
of a barbarian or a child. By means like those which we have 
described , the Committee of Public Safety undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded, for a short time, in enforcing profound submission, 
and in raising immense funds. But to enforce submission by 
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butchery, and to raise funds by spoliation, is not states- 
manship. The real statesman is he who, in troubled times, 
keeps down the turbulent without unnecessarily harassing 
the well-affected; and who, when great pecuniary resources 
are needed, provides for the public exigencies without vio- 
lating the security of property, and drying up the sources 
of future prosperity. Such a statesman, we are confident, 
might, in 1793, have preserved the independence of France, 
without shedding a drop of innocent blood, without plun- 
dering a single warehouse. Unhappily, the Republic was 
subject to men who were mere demagogues, and in no sense 
statesmen. They could declaim at a club. They could lead 
a rabble to 'mischief. But they had no skill to conduct the 
affairs of an empire. The want of skill they supplied for 
a time by atrocity and blind violence. For legislative ability, 
fiscal ability, military ability, diplomatic ability, they had 
one substitute , the guillotine. Indeed their exceeding 
ignorance, and the barrenness of their invention, are the 
best excuse for their murders and robberies. We really 
. believe that they would not have cut so many throats , and 
picked so many pockets , if they had known how to govern in 
any other way. 

That, under their administration, the war against the 
European Coalition was successfully conducted, is true. But 
that war had been successfully conducted before their eleva- 
tion, and continued to be successfully conducted after their 
fall. Terror was not the order of the day when Brussels 
opened its gates to Dumouriez. Terror had ceased to bo 
the order of the day when Piedmont and Lombardy were 
conquered by Bonaparte. The truth is, that France was 
saved, not by the Committee of Public Safety, but by the 
energy, patriotism, and valour of the French people. Those 
high qualities were victorious in spite of the incapacity of 
Biographical Essays. lb 
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rtriers whose administration was a tissue, not merely of crimes, 
but of blunders. 

We have not time to tell how the leaders of the savage 
faction at length began to avenge mankind on each other; 
how the craven Hubert was dragged wailing and trembling 
to his doom; how the nobler Danton, moved by a late 
repentance, strove in vain to repair the evil which he 
had wrought, and half redeemed the great crime of Sep- 
tember, by manfully encountering death in the cause of 
mercy. 

Our business is with Bar&re. In all those things he was 
not only consenting , but eagerly and joyously forward. Not 
merely was he one of the guilty administration. He was the 
man to whom was especially assigned the office of proposing 
and defending outrages on justice and humanity, and of 
furnishing to atrocious schemes an appropriate garb of 
atrocious rodomontade. Barfere first proclaimed from the 
tribune of the Convention, that terror must be the order of 
the day. It was by Bar&re that the Revolutionary Tribunal 
of Paris was provided with the aid of a public accuser worthy 
of such a court, the infamous Fouquier Tinville. It was 
Bar&re who , when one of the old members of the National 
Assembly had been absolved by the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
gave orders that a fresh jury should be summoned. “Acquit 
one of the National Assembly!” he cried. “The tribunal 
is turning against the Revolution.” It is unnecessary to 
say that the prisoner’s head was soon in the basket. It was 
Bar&re who moved that the city of Lyons should be destroyed. 
“Let the plough," he cried from the tribune, “pass over 
her. Let her name cease to exist. The rebels are con- 
quered; but are they all exterminated? No weakness. No 
mercy. Let every one be smitten. Two words will suffice 
to tell the whole. Lyons made war on liberty; Lyons is 
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no more.” < When Toulon was taken Bardre came forward 
to announce the event. “The conquest,” said the apostate 
Brissotin, “won by the Mountain over the Brissotins, must * * 
be commemorated by a mark set on the place where Toulon 
once stood. The national thunder must crush the house 
of every trader in the town.” When Camille Desmoulins, 
long distinguished among the republicans by zeal and ability, 
dared to raise his eloquent voice against the Reign of Terror, 
and to point out the close analogy between the government 
which then oppressed France and the government of the 
worst of the Caesars, Bar&re rose to complain of the weak 
compassion which tried to revive the hopes of the aristocracy. 
“Whoever," he said, “is nobly born, is a man to be 
suspected. Every priest, every frequenter of the old court, 
every lawyer, every banker, is a man to be suspected. 
Every person who grumbles at the course which the Revolu- 
tion takes, is a man to be suspected. There are whole s 
castes already tried and condemned. There are callhags 
which carry their doom with them. There are relations of 
blood which the law regards with an evil eye. Republicans 
of France 1” yelled the renegade Girondist, the old enemy 
of the Mountain — “Republicans of France! the Brissotins 
led you by gentle means to slavery. The Mountain leads 
you by strong measures to freedom. Oh! who can count 
the evils which a false compassion may produce?” When 
the friends of Danton mustered courage to express a wish 
that the Convention would at least hear him, in his own 
defence, before it sent him to certain death, the voice of 
Bar&re wa3 the loudest in opposition to their prayer. When 
the crimes of Lebon, one of the worst, if not the very worst, 
of the vicegerents of the Committee of Public Safety, had 
so maddened the people of the Department of the North, 
that they resorted to the desperate expedient of imploring 

16 * 
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the protection of the Convention, Barfere pleaded the cause 
of the accused tyrant, and threatened the petitioners with 
the utmost vengeance of the government. “ These charges,” 
he said , “ have been suggested by wily aristocrats. The man 
who crushes the enemies of the people, though he may 
be hurried by his zeal into some excesses, can never be 
a proper object of censure. The proceedings of Lebon 
may have been a little harsh as to form.” One of the 
small irregularities thus gently censured was this: Lebon 
kept a wretched man a quarter of an hour under the knife 
of the guillotine, in order to torment him, by reading to 
him, before he was dispatched, a letter, the contents of 
which were supposed to be such as would aggravate even 
the bitterness of death. “But what,” proceeded Bar6re, 
“ is not permitted to the hatred of a republican against aristo- 
cracy? How many generous sentiments atone for what 
may perhaps seem acrimonious in the prosecution of public 
enemies? Revolutionary measures are always to be spoken 
of with respect. Liberty is a virgin whose veil it is not 
lawful to lift.” 

After this , it would be idle to dwell on facts which would 
indeed, of themselves, suffice to render a name infamous, 
but which make no perceptible addition to the great infamy 
of Bar&re. It would be idle, for example, to relate how he, 
a man of letters , a member of an Academy of Inscriptions, 
was foremost in that war against learning, art, and history 
which disgraced the Jacobin government 5 how he recom- 
mended a general conflagration of libraries; bow he pro- 
claimed that all records of events anterior to the Revolution 
ought to be destroyed; how he laid waste the abbey of. 
St. Denis, pulled down monuments consecrated by the venera- 
tion of ages , and scattered on the wind the dust of ancient 
Kings. He was , in truth , seldom so well employed as when 
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he turned for a moment from making war on the living to 
make war on the dead. 

Equally idle would it be to dilate on his sensual excesses. 
That in Barere, as in the whole breed of Neros, Caligulas, 
and Domitians whom he resembled, voluptuousness was 
mingled with cruelty; that he withdrew, twice in every 
decade, from the work of blood to the smiling gardens of 
Clichy , and there forgot public cares in the madness of wine, 
and in the arms of courtesans, has often been repeated. 
M. Hippolyte Carnot does not altogether deny the truth of 
these stories , but justly observes that Bar&re’s dissipation 
was not carried to such a point as to interfere with his in- 
dustry. Nothing can be more true. Barere was by no means 
so much addicted to debauchery as to neglect the work of 
murder. It was his boast that, even during his hours of 
recreation, he cut out work for the Revolutionary Tribunal. 
To those who expressed a fear that his exertions would hurt 
his health, he gaily answered that he was less busy than 
they thought. “The guillotine,” he said, “does all; the 
guillotine governs.” For ourselves , we are much more dis- 
posed to look indulgently on the pleasures which he allowed 
to himself, than on the pain which he inflicted on his neigh- 
bours. 

“ Atque uttnam hts potins nugis tota ilia dcdlsaet 
Tempora srevitiae, darns quibus abstulit orbi 
Illaatreaquo animal , impune ac vindice nullo.” 


An immoderate appetite for sensual gratifications is un- 
doubtedly a blemish on the fame of Henry the Fourth, of 
Lord Somers, of Mr. Fox. But the vices of honest men are 
the virtues of Bar&re. 

And now Barere had become a really cruel man. It was 
from mere pusillanimity that he had perpetrated his first great 
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crimes. But the whole history of our race proves that the 
taste for the misery of others is a taste which minds not 
naturally ferocious may too easily acquire , and which, when 
once acquired, is as strong as any of the propensities with 
which we are bom. A very few months had sufficed to bring 
this man into a state of mind in which images of despair, 
wailing, and death, had an exhilarating effect on him, and 
inspired him as wine and love inspire men of free and joyous 
natures. The cart creaking under its daily freight of victims, 
ancient men, and lads, and fair young girls, the binding 
of the hands, the thrusting of the head out of the little 
national sash-window, the crash of the axe, the pool of blood 
beneath the scaffold, the heads rolling by scores in the 
panier — these things were to him what Lalage and a cask 
of Falerqian were to Horace, what Rosette and a bottle of 
iced champagne are to De Bdranger. As soon as he began 
to speak of slaughter, his heart seemed to be enlarged, and 
his fancy to become unusually fertile of conceits and gas- 
conades. Robespierre, St. Just, and Billaud, whose bar- 
barity was the effect of earnest and gloomy hatred, were, in 
his view, men who made a toil of a pleasure. Cruelty was 
no such melancholy business, to be gone about with an 
austere brow and a whining tone ; it was a recreation , fitly 
accompanied by singing and laughing. In truth, Robespierre 
and Bar&re might be well compared to the two renowned 
hangmen of Louis the Eleventh. They were alike insensible 
of pity, alike bent on havoc. But, while they murdered, 
one of them frowned and canted, the other grinned and 
joked. For our own part, we prefer Jean qui pleure to Jean 
qui rtf. 

In the midst of the funeral gloom which overhung Paris, 
a gaiety stranger and more ghastly than the horrors of the 
prison and the scaffold distinguished the dwelling of Bar&re. 
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Every morning a crowd of suitors assembled to implore his 
protection. He came forth in his rich dressing-gown, went 
round the antechamber, dispensed smiles and promises 
among the obsequious crowd , addressed himself with peculiar 
animation to every handsome woman who appeared in the 
circle, and complimented her in the florid style of Gascony 
on the bloom of her cheeks and the lustre of her eyes. When 
he had enjoyed the fear and anxiety of his suppliants he 
dismissed them, and flung all their memorials unread into 
the fire. This was the best way , he conceived , to prevent 
arrears of business from accumulating. Here he was only an 
imitator. Cardinal Dubois had been in the habit of clearing 
his table of papers in the same way. Nor was this the only 
point in which we could point out a resemblance between the 
worst statesman of the monarchy and the worst statesman of 
the republic. 

Of Bar&re’s peculiar vein of pleasantry a notion may be 
formed from an anecdote which one of his intimate associates, 
a juror of the revolutionary tribunal, has related. A courtesan 
who bore a conspicuous part in the orgies of Clichy, implored 
Bar&re to use his power against a head-dress which did not 
suit her style of face, and which a rival beauty was trying to 
bring into fashion. One of the magistrates of the capital was 
summoned, and received the necessary orders. Aristocracy, 
Bar&re said, was again rearing its front. These new wigs 
were counterrevolutionary. He had reason to know that they 
were made out of the long fair hair of handsome aristocrats 
who had died by the national chopper. Every lady who 
adorned herself with the relics of criminals might justly be 
suspected of incivism. This ridiculous lie imposed on the 
authorities of Paris. Female citizens were solemnly warned 
against the obnoxious ringlets, and were left to choose be- 
tween their head-dresses and their heads. Bar&re’s delight at 
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the success of this facetious fiction was quite extravagant; he 
could not tell the story without going into such convulsions of 
laughter as made his hearers hope that he was about to choke. 
There was something peculiarly tickling and exhilarating to 
his mind in this grotesque combination of the frivolous with 
the horrible , of false locks and curling-irons with spouting - 
arteries and reeking hatchets. 

But though Bar&re succeeded in earning the honourable 
nicknames of the Witling of Terror, and the Anacreon of the 
Guillotine, there was one place where it \yas long remembered 
to his disadvantage, that he had, for a time, talked the 
. language of humanity and moderation. That place was the 
Jacobin Club. Even after he had borne the chief part in the 
massacre of the Girondists , in the murder of the Queen, in 
the destruction of Lyons , he durst not show himself within 
that .sacred precinct. At one meeting of the society, a 
member complained that the committee to which the supreme 
, direction of affairs was entrusted, after all the changes which 
had been made, still contained one man who was not trust- 
worthy. Robespierre, whose influence over the Jacobins was 
boundless , undertook the defence of his colleague , owned 
there was some ground for what had been said, but spoke 
highly of Baxere’s industry and aptitude for business. This 
seasonable interposition silenced the accuser; but it was 
long before the neophyte could venture to appear at the 
club. 

At length a masterpiece of wickedness, unique, we think, 
even among Bar&re’s great achievements , obtained his full 
pardon even from that rigid conclave. The insupportable 
tyranny of the Committee of Public Safety had at length 
brought the minds of men, and even of women, into a fierce 
and hard temper, which defied or welcomed death. The life 
which might be any morning taken away, in consequence of 
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the whisper of a private enemy, seemed of little value. It 
was something to die after smiting one of the oppressors ; it 
was something to bequeath to the surviving tyrants a terror 
not inferior to that which they had themselves inspired. 
Human nature, hunted and worried to the utmost, now turned 
furiously to bay. Fouquier Tinville was afraid to walk the 
streets; a pistol was snapped at Collot D’Herbois; a young 
girl, animated apparently by the spirit of Charlotte Corday, 
attempted to obtain an interview with Robespierre. Suspi- 
cions arose; she was searched; and two knives were found 
about her. She was questioned, and spoke of the Jacobin 
domination with resolute scorn and aversion. It is unneces- 
sary to say that she was sent to the guillotine. Barere de- 
clared from the tribune that the cause of these attempts was 
evident. Pitt and his guineas had done the whole. The 
English Government had organized a vast system of murder, 
had armed the hand of Charlotte Corday, and had now, by 
similar means, attacked two of the most eminent friends of 
liberty in France. It is needless to say, that these imputa- 
tions were not only false, but destitute of all show of truth. 
Nay, they were demonstrably absurd; for the assassins to 
whom Barere referred rushed on certain death, a sure proof 
that they were not .hirelings. The whole wealth of England 
would not have bribed any sane person to do what Charlotte 
Corday did. But when we consider her as an enthusiast, her 
conduct is perfectly natural. Even those French writers who 
are childish enough to believe that the English Government 
contrived the infernal machine, and strangled the Emperor 
Paul, have fully acquitted Mr. Pitt of all share in the death of 
Marat and in the attempt on Robespierre. Yet on calumnies 
so futile as those which we have mentioned, did Bar&re 
ground a motion at which all Christendom stood aghast. He 
proposed a decree that no quarter should be given to any 
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English or Hanoverian soldier. * His Carmagnole was worthy 
of the proposition with which it concluded. “ That one Eng- 
lishman should be spared, that for the slaves of George, for 
the human machines of York, the vocabulary of our armies 
should contain such a word as generosity, this is what the 
National Convention cannot endure. War to the death 
against every English soldier. If last year, at Dunkirk, 
quarter had been refused to them when they asked it on 
their knees , if our troops had exterminated them all , instead 
of suffering them to infest our fortresses by their presence, 
the English Government would not have renewed its attack 
on our frontiers this year. It is only the dead man who 
never comes back. What is this moral pestilence which has 
introduced into our armies false ideas of humanity? That 
the English were to be treated with indulgence was the 
philanthropic notion of the Brissotins; it was the patriotic 
practice of Dumouriez. But humanity consists in exter- 
minating our enemies. No mercy to the execrable English- 
man. Such are the sentiments of the true Frenchman; for 
he knows that he belongs to a nation revolutionary as na- 
ture, powerful as freedom, ardent as the saltpetre which 

* M. Ilippolyte Carnot does his best to excuse this decree. Ills abuse 
of England is merely laughable. England has managed to deal with 
enemies of a very different sort from either himself or his hero. One dis- 
graceful blunder, however, we think it right to notice. 

M. Hippolyte Carnot asserts that a motion similar to that of Barfere 
was made in the English Parliament by the late Lord Fitzwiiliam. This 
assertion is false. We defy M. Ilippolyte Carnot to state the date and 
terms of the motion of which he speaks. We do not accuse him of inten- 
tional misrepresentation; but we confidently accuse him of extreme 
ignorance and temerity. Our readers will be amused to learn on what 
authority he has ventured to publish such a fable. He quotes, not the 
Journals of the Lords, not the Parliamentary Debates; but a ranting 
message of the Executive Directory to the Five Hundred, a message, too, 
the whole meaning of which he has utterly misunderstood. 
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sbe has just torn from the entrails of the earth. Soldiers of 
liberty, when victory places Englishmen at your mercy, 
strike! None of them must return to the servile soil 
of Great Britain; none must pollute the free soil of 
France.” 

The Convention, thoroughly tamed and silenced, ac- 
quiesced in Bar&re’s motion without debate. And now at last 
the doors of the Jacobin Club were thrown open to the disciple 
who had surpassed his masters. He was admitted a member 
by acclamation, and was soon selected to preside. 

For a time he was not without hope that his decree would 
be carried into full effect. Intelligence arrived from the seat 
of war of a sharp contest between some French and English 
troops, in which the Republicans had the advantage, and in 
which no prisoners had been made. Such things happen oc- 
casionally in all wars. Bar&re, however, attributed the 
ferocity of this combat to his darling decree , and entertained 
the Convention with another Carmagnole. 

“ The Republicans,” he said, “ saw a division in red uni- 
form at a distance. The red-coats are attacked with the 
bayonet. Not one of them escapes the blows of the Repu- 
blicans. All the red-coats have been killed. No mercy, no 
indulgence, has been shown towards the villains. Not an 
Englishman whom the Republicans could reach is now liv- 
ing. How many prisoners should you guess that we have 
made? One single prisoner is the result of this great 
day.” 

And now this bad man’s craving for blood had become 
insatiable. The more he quaffed , the more he thirsted. He 
had begun with the English; but soon he came down with a 
proposition for new massacres. “All the troops/' he said, 
“of the coalesced tyrants in garrison at Condd, Valenciennes, 
Le Quesnoy , and Landrecies , ought to be put to the sword 
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unless they surrender at discretion in twenty-four hours. 
The English, of course, will be admitted to no capitulation 
whatever. With the English wo have no treaty but death. 
As to the rest, surrender at discretion in twenty-four hours, 
or death, these are our conditions. If the slaves resist, let 
them feel the edge of the sword.” And then he waxed face- 
tious. “ On these terms the Republic is willing to give them a 
lesson in the art of war.” At that jest, some hearers worthy 
of such a speaker, set up a laugh. Then he became serious 
again. “Let the enemy perish,” he cried; “I have already 
said it from this tribune. It is only the dead man who 
never comes back. Kings will not conspire against us in 
the grave. Armies will not fight against us when they are 
annihilated. Let our war with them be a war of exter- 
mination. What pity is due to slaves whom’ the Emperor 
leads to war under the cane; whom the King of Prussia 
beats to the shambles with the flat of the sword; and whom 
the Duke of York makes drunk with rum and gin?” 
And at the rum and gin the Mountain and the galleries 
laughed again. 

If Bar6re had been able to effect his purpose, it is difficult 
to estimate the extent of the calamity which he would have 
brought on the human race. No government, however averse 
to cruelty, could, in justice to its own subjects, have given 
quarter to enemies who gave none. Retaliation would have 
been, not merely justifiable, but a sacred duty. It would 
have been necessary for Howe and Nelson to make every 
French sailor whom they took walk the plank. England has 
no peculiar reason to dread the introduction of such a system. 
On the contrary, the operation of Bar^re’s new law of war 
would have been more unfavourable to his countrymen than 
to ours ; for we believe that, from the beginning to the end of 
the war, there never was a time at which the number of 
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French prisoners in England was not greater than the number 
of English prisoners in France 5 and so, we apprehend, it will 
be in all wars while England retains her maritime superiority. 
Had the murderous decree of the Convention been in force 
from 1794 to 1815, we are satisfied that, for every Englishman 
slain by the French, at least three Frenchmen would have 
been put to the sword by the English. It is, therefore, not 
as Englishmen, but as members of the great society of man- 
kind, that we speak with indignation and horror of the change 
which Bar&re attempted to introduce. The mere slaughter 
would have been the smallest part of the evil. The butcher- 
ing of a single unarmed man in cold blood, under an act of 
the legislature, would have produced more evil than the 
carnage of ten such fields as Albuera. Public law would have 
been subverted from the foundations ; national enmities would 
have been inflamed to a degree of rage which happily it is not 
easy for us to conceive ; cordial peace would have been im- 
possible. The moral character of the European nations 
would have been rapidly and deeply corrupted; for in all 
countries those men whose calling is to put their lives in 
jeopardy for the defence of the public weal enjoy high con- 
sideration, and are considered as the best arbitrators on 
points of honour and manly bearing. With the standard of 
morality established in the military profession, the general 
standard of morality must to a great extent sink or rise. It is, 
therefore, a fortunate circumstance, that during a long 
course of years, respect for the weak, and clemency towards 
the vanquished, have been considered as qualities not less 
essential to the accomplished soldier than personal courage. 
How long would this continue to be the case, if the slaying of 
prisoners were a part of the daily duty of the warrior? What 
man of kind and generous nature would, under such a system, 
willingly bear arms? Who, that was compelled to bear arms, 
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would long continue kind and generous? And is it not 
certain that, if barbarity towards the helpless became the 
characteristic of military men, the taint must rapidly spread 
to civil and to domestic life, and must show itself in all the 
dealings of the strong with the weak, of husbands with wives, 
of employers with workmen, of creditors with debtors? 

But, thank God, Bar&re’s decree was a mere dead letter. 
It was to be executed by men very different from those who, 
in the interior of France, were the instruments of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, who prated at Jacobin Clubs, and 
ran to Fouquier Tinville with charges of incivism against 
women whom they could not seduce , and bankers from whom 
they could not extort money. The warriors who, under 
Hoche, had guarded the walls of Dunkirk, and who, under 
Kffiber , had made good the defence of the wood of Moneeaux, 
shrank with horror from an office more degrading than that 
of the hangman. “The Convention,” said an officer to his 
men, “has sent orders that all the English prisoners shall be 
shot.” “We will not shoot them,” answered a stout- 
hearted sergeant. “Send them to the Convention. If the 
deputies take pleasure in killing a prisoner, they may kill 
him themselves, and eat him too, like savages as they are.” 
This was the sentiment of the whole army. Bonaparte , who 
thoroughly understood war, who at Jaffa and elsewhere gave 
ample proof that he was not unwilling to strain the laws of 
war to their utmost rigour, and whose hatred of England 
amounted to a folly, always spoke of Bar&re’s decree with 
loathing, and boasted that the army had refused to obey the 
Convention. 

Such disobedience on the part of any other class of citizens 
would have been instantly punished by wholesale massacre; 
but the Committee of Public Safety was aware that the dis- 
cipline which had tamed the unwarlike population of the 
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fields and cities might not answer in camps. To fling people 
by scores out of a boat, and, when they catch hold of it, to 
chop off their fingers with a hatchet , is undoubtedly a very 
agreeable pastime for a thorough-bred Jacobin, when the 
sufferers are, as at Nantes, old confessors, young girls, or 
women with child. But such sport might prove a little 
dangerous if tried upon grim ranks of grenadiers, marked 
with the scars of Hondschoote , and singed by the smoke of 
Fleurus. 

Bar&re, however, found some consolation. If he could 
not succeed in murdering the English and the Hanoverians, 
he was amply indemnified by a new and vast slaughter of his 
own countrymen and countrywomen. If the defence which 
has been set up for the members of the Committee of Public 
Safety had been well founded, if it had been true that they 
governed with extreme severity only because the republic 
was in extreme peril, it is clear that the severity would have 
diminished as the peril diminished. But the fact is, that 
those cruelties for which the public danger is made a plea, 
became more and more enormous as the danger became less 
and less, and reached the full height when there was no 
longer any danger at all. In the autumn of 1793, there was 
undoubtedly reason to apprehend that France might be 
unable to maintain the struggle against the European coali- 
tion. The enemy was triumphant on the frontiers. More 
than half the departments disowned the authority of the Con- 
vention. But at that time eight or ten necks a-day were 
thought an ample allowance for the guillotine of the capital. 
In the summer of 1794, Bordeaux, Toulon, Caen, Lyons, 
Marseilles, had submitted to the ascendency of Paris. The 
French arms were victorious under the Pyrenees and on the 
Sambre. Brussels had fallen. Prussia had announced her 
intention of withdrawing from the contest. The Republic, 
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no longer content with defending her own independence , was 
beginning to meditate conquest beyond the Alps and the 
Rhine. She was now more formidable to her neighbours than 
ever Louis the Fourteenth had been. And now the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal of Paris was not content with forty, fifty, 
sixty heads in a morning. It was j ust after a series of victories 
which destroyed the whole force of the single argument which 
has been urged in defence of the system of Terror , that the 
Committee of Public Safety resolved to infuse into that system 
an energy hitherto unknown. It was proposed to reconstruct 
the Revolutionary Tribunal, and to collect in the space of 
two pages the whole revolutionary jurisprudence. Lists of 
twelve judges and fifty jurors were made out from among the 
the fiercest Jacobins. The substantive law was simply this, 
that whatever the tribunal should think pernicious to the 
republic was a capital crime. The law of evidence was 
simply this, that whatever satisfied the jurors was sufficient 
proof. The law of procedure was of a piece with every thing 
else. There was to be an advocate against the prisoner, and 
no advocate for him. It was expressly declared that , if the 
jurors were in any manner convinced of the guilt of the pri- 
soner, they might convict him without hearing a single wit- 
ness. The only punishment which the court could inflict was 
death. 

Robespierre proposed this decree. When he had read it, 
a murmur rose from the Convention. The fear which had 
long restrained the deputies from opposing the Committee 
was overcome by a stronger fear. Every man felt the knife 
at his throat “The decree,” said one, “is of grave im- 
portance. I move that it be printed, and that the debate 
be adjourned. If such a measure were adopted without 
time for consideration, I would blow my brains out at once.” 
The motion for adjournment was seconded. Then Bar ere 
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sprang up. “It is impossible,” he said, “that there can be 
any difference of opinion among us as to a law like this , a 
law so favourable in all respects to patriots; a law which 
insures the speedy punishment of conspirators. If there is 
to be an adjournment, I must insist that it shall not be for 
more than three days.” The opposition was overawed; 
the decree was passed; and, during the six weeks which 
followed, the havoc was such as had never been known 
before. 

And now the evil was beyond endurance. That timid 
majority which had for a time supported the Girondists, and 
which had, after their fall, contented itself with registering 
in silence the decrees of the Committee of Public Safety , at 
length drew courage from despair. Leaders of bold and firm 
character were not wanting, men such as Fouehd and Tal- 
lien, who, having been long conspicuous among the chiefs 
of the Mountain, now found that their own lives, or lives 
still dearer to them than their own, were in extreme peril. 
Nor could it be longer kept secret that there was a schism in 
the despotic committee. On one side were Robespierre, St. 
Just, and Couthon; on the other, Collot and Billaud. Bar&re 
leaned towards these last, but only leaned towards them. 
As was ever his fashion when a great crisis was at hand, he 
fawned alternately on both parties, struck alternately at 
both , and held himself in readiness to chant the praises or 
to sign the death-warrant of either. In any event his Car- 
magnole was ready. The tree of liberty, the blood of 
traitors, the dagger of Brutus, the guineas of perfidious 
Albion, would do equally well for Billaud and for Robes- 
pierre. 

The first attack which was made on Robespierre was in- 
direct. An old woman named Catharine Thdot , half maniac, 
half impostor , was protected by him , and exercised a strange 
Biographical Essays. 17 
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influence over his mind ; for he was naturally prone to super- 
stition, and, having abjured the faith in which he had been 
brought up, was looking about for something to believe. 
Bar&re drew up a report against Catharine , which contained 
many facetious conceits, and ended, as might be expected, 
with a motion for sending her and some other wretched crea- 
tures of both sexes to the Revolutionary Tribunal, or, in 
other words, to death. This report, however, he did not 
dare to read to the Convention himself. Another member, 
less timid, was induced to father the cruel buffoonery; and 
the real author enjoyed in security the dismay and vexation of 
Robespierre. 

Bar&re now thought that he had done enough on one side, 
and that it was time to make his peace with the other. On 
the seventh ofThermidor, he pronounced id the Convention 
a panegyric on Robespierre. “That representative of the 
people,” he said, “enjoys a reputation for patriotism, earned 
by five years of exertion, and by unalterable fidelity to the 
principles of independence and liberty.” On the eighth of 
Thermidor, it became clear that a decisive struggle was at 
hand. Robespierre struck the first blow. He mounted the 
tribune, and uttered a long invective on his opponents. It 
was moved that his discourse should be printed; and Bar&re 
spoke for the printing. The sense of the Convention soon 
appeared to be the other way; andBardre apologised for his 
former speech, and implored his colleagues to abstain from 
disputes, which could be agreeable only to Pitt and York. 
On the next day, the ever-memorable ninth of Thermidor, 
came the real tug of war. Tallien, bravely taking his life in 
his hand, led the onset. Billaud followed: and then all that 
infinite hatred which had long been kept down by terror burst 
forth , and swept every barrier before it. When at length the 
voice of Robespierre , drowned Iby the president’s bell, and by 
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shouts of “Down with the tyrant!” had died away in hoarse 
gasping, Bar^re arose. He began with timid and doubtful 
phrases, watched the effect of every word he uttered, and, 
when the feeling of the Assembly had been unequivocally 
manifested, declared against Robespierre. But it was not 
till the people out of doors , and especially the gunners of 
Paris , had espoused the cause of the Convention, that Bar&re 
felt quite at ease. Then he sprang to the tribune , poured 
forth a Carmagnole about Pisistratus and Catiline, and con- 
cluded by moving that the heads of Robespierre and Robes- 
pierre’s accomplices should be cut off without a trial. The 
motion was carried. On the following morning the vanquished 
members of the Committee of Public Safety and their princi- 
pal adherents suffered death. It was exactly one year since 
Barere had commenced his career of slaughter, by moving 
the proscription of his old allies the Girondists. We greatly 
doubt whether any human being has ever succeeded in pack- 
ing more wickedness into the space of three hundred and 
sixty-five days. 

The ninth of Thermidor is one of the great epochs in the 
history of Europe. It is true that the three members of the 
Committee of Public Safety who triumphed, were by no 
means better men than the three who fell. Indeed , we are 
inclined to think that of these six statesmen the least bad were 
Robespierre and Saint Just, whose cruelty was the effect of 
sincere fanaticism operating on narrow understandings and 
acrimonious tempers. The worst of the six was, beyond all 
doubt, Bar&re, who had no faith in any part of the system 
which he upheld by persecution; who-, while he sent his 
fellow-creatures to death for being the third cousins of roya- 
lists, had not in the least made up his mind that a republic 
was better than a monarchy; who, while he slew his old 
friends for federalism, was himself far more a federalist than 
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any of them; who had become a murderer merely for his 
safety, and who continued to be a murderer merely for his 
pleasure. 

The tendency of the vulgar is to embody every thing. 
Some individual is selected, and often selected very in- 
judiciously, as the representative of every great movement 
of the public mind , of every great revolution in human affairs ; 
and on this individual are concentrated all the love and all the 
hatred, all the admiration and all the contempt, which he 
ought rightfully to share with a whole party, a whole sect, a 
whole nation, a whole generation. Perhaps no human being 
has suffered so much from this propensity of the multitude as 
Robespierre. He is regarded not merely as what he was , an 
envious, malevolent zealot; but as the incarnation of Terror, 
as Jacobinism personified. The truth is , that it was not by 
him that the system of terror was carried to the last extreme. 
The most horrible days in the history of the revolutionary 
tribunal of Paris, were those which immediately preceded the 
ninth of Thermidor. Robespierre had then ceased to attend 
the meetings of the sovereign Committee; and the direction 
of affairs was really in the hands of Billaud, of Collot, and 
ofBar&re. 

It had never occurred to those three tyrants , that in over- 
throwing Robespierre, they were overthrowing that system 
of Terror to which they were more attached than he had ever 
been. Their object was to go on slaying even more merci- 
lessly than before. But they had misunderstood the nature 
of the great crisis which had at last arrived. The yoke of the 
Committee was broken for ever. The Convention had re- 
gained its liberty, had tried its strength, had vanquished and 
punished its enemies. A great reaction had commenced. 
Twenty-four hours after Robespierre had ceased to live , it 
was moved and carried, amidst loud bursts of applause, that 
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the sittings of the Revolutionary Tribunal should be 
suspended. Billaud was not at that moment present. He 
entered the. hall soon after, learned with indignation what 
had passed, and moved that the vote should be rescinded. 
But loud cries of “No, no!” rose from those benches which 
had lately paid mute obedience to his commands. Bar&re 
came forward on the same day , and adjured the Convention 
not to relax the system of terror. “Beware , above all things,” 
he cried, “of that fatal moderation which talks of peace and 
of clemency. Let aristocracy know , that here she will find 
only enemies sternly bent on vengeance, and judges who 
have no pity.” But the day of the Carmagnoles was over; 
the restraint of fear had been relaxed; and the hatred with 
which the nation regarded the Jacobin dominion broke forth 
with ungovernable violence. Not more strongly did the tide 
of public opinion run against the old monarchy and aristo- 
cracy, at the time of the taking of the Bastile , than it now 
ran against the tyranny of the Mountain. From every 
dungeon the prisoners came forth , as they had gone in , by 
hundreds. The decree which forbade the soldiers of the 
republic to give quarter to the English, was repealed by an 
unanimous vote, amidst loud acclamations; nor, passed as it 
was , disobeyed as it was , and rescinded as it was , can it be 
with justice considered as a blemish on the fame of the French 
nation. The Jacobin Club was refractory. It was suppressed 
without resistance. The surviving Girondist deputies, who 
had concealed themselves from the vengeance of their enemies 
in caverns and garrets , were readmitted to their seats in the 
Convention. No day passed without some signal reparation 
of injustice; no street in Paris was without some trace of the 
recent change. In the theatre , the bust of Marat was pulled 
down from its pedestal and broken in pieces, amidst the ap- 
plause of the audience. His carcass was ejected from the 
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Pantheon. The celebrated picture of his death , which had 
hung in the hall of the Convention , was removed. The savage 
inscriptions with which the walls of the city had been covered 
disappeared; and in place of death and terror, humanity, 
the watchword of the new rulers, was every where to he seen. 
In the mean time , the gay spirit of France, recently subdued 
by oppression, and now elated by the joy of a great de- 
liverance , wantoned in a thousand forms. Art, taste, luxury, 
revived. Female beauty regained its empire — an empire 
strengthened by the remembrance of all the tender and all the 
sublime virtues which women, delicately bred and reputed 
frivolous , had displayed during the evil days. Refined man- 
ners, chivalrous sentiments, followed in the train of love. 
The dawn of the Arctic summer day after the Arctic winter 
night, the great unsealing of the waters, the awakening of 
animal and vegetable life, the sudden softening of the air, the 
sudden blooming of the flowers , the sudden bursting of whole 
forests into verdure , is but a feeble type of that happiest and 
most genial of revolutions, the revolution of the ninth of 
Thermidor. 

But, in the midst of the revival of all kind and generous 
sentiments , there was one portion of the community against 
which mercy itself seemed to cry out for vengeance. The 
chiefs of the late government and their tools were now never 
named but as the men of blood, the drinkers of blood, the 
cannibals. In some parts of France , where the creatures of 
the Mountain had acted with peculiar barbarity , the populace 
took the law into its own hands, and meted out justice to the 
Jacobin measure; but at Paris the punishments were inflicted 
with order and decency; and were few when compared with 
the number , and lenient when compared with the enormity, 
of the crimes. Soon after the ninth of Thermidor, two of 
the vilest of mankind, Fouquier Tinville, whom Barfere had 
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placed at the Revolutionary Tribunal, and Lebon, whom 
Barere had defended in the Convention, were placed under 
arrest. A third miscreant soon shared their fate, Carrier, 
the tyrant of Nantes. The trials of these men brought to 
light horrors surpassing any thing that Suetonius and Lam- 
pridius have related of the worst Caesars. But it was impos- 
sible to punish subordinate agents who , bad as they were, 
had only acted in accordance with the spirit of the government 
which they served , and , at the same time , to grant impunity 
to the beads of the wicked administration. A cry was raised, 
both within and without the Convention, for justice on Collot, 
Billaud , and Bar&re. 

Collot and Billaud, with all their vices, appear to have 
been men of resolute natures. They made no submission; 
but opposed to the hatred of mankind, at first a fierce resist- 
ance , and afterwards a dogged and sullen endurance. 
Bar&re , on the other hand, as soon as he began to understand 
the real nature of the revolution of Thermidor, attempted to 
abandon the Mountain , and to obtain admission among his 
old friends of the moderate*party. He declared every where 
that he had never been in favour of severe measures ; that he 
had always condemned and lamented the manner in which the 
Brissotin deputies had been treated. He now preached 
mercy from that tribune from which he had recently preached 
extermination. “The time,” he said, “has come at which 
our clemency may be indulged without danger. We may 
now safely consider temporary imprisonment as an adequate 
punishment for political misdemeanours.” It was only a 
fortnight since, from the same place, he had declaimed 
against the moderation which dared even to talk of clemency; 
it was only a fortnight since he had ceased to send men and 
women to the guillotine of Paris , at the rate of three hundred 
a-week. He now wished to make his peace with the moderate 
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party at the expense of the Terrorists, as he had, a year 
before , made his peace with the Terrorists at the expense of 
the moderate party. But he was disappointed. He had left 
himself ho retreat. His face, his voice, his rants, his jokes, 
had become hateful to the Convention. When he spoke he 
was interrupted by murmurs. Bitter reflections were daily 
cast on his cowardice and perfidy. On one occasion Carnot 
rose to give an account of a victory, and so far forgot the gra- 
vity of his character, as to indulge in the sort of oratoiy which 
Barere had affected on similar occasions. He was interrupted 
by cries of “No more Carmagnoles!” “No more of Barere’a 
puns ! ” 

At length , five months after the revolution of Thermidor, 
the Convention resolved that a committee of twenty-one mem- 
bers should be appointed to examine into the conduct of 
Billaud, Collot, and Barere. In some weeks the report was 
made. From that report we learn that a paper had been 
discovered, signed by Barere , and containing a proposition 
for adding the last improvement to the system of terror. 
France was to be divided into circuits ; itinerant revolution- 
ary tribunals, composed of trusty Jacobins, were to move 
from department to department; and the guillotine was to 
travel in their train. 

Bar&re, in his defence, insisted that no speech or motion 
which he had made in the Convention could , without a vio- 
lation of the freedom of debate , be treated as a crime. He 
was asked how he could resort to such a mode of defence, 
after putting to death so many deputies on account of opinions 
expressed in the Convention. He had nothing to say, but 
that it was much to be regretted that the sound principle had 
ever been violated. 

He arrogated to himself a large share of the merit of the 
revolution of Thermidor. The men who had risked their 
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lives to effect that revolution, and who knew that, if they 
had failed, Barere would, in all probability, have moved 
the decree for beheading them without a trial, and have 
drawn up a proclamation announcing their guilt and their 
punishment to all France, were by no means disposed to 
acquiesce in his claims. He was reminded that, only forty- 
eight hours before the decisive conflict, he had, in the tri- 
bune , been profuse of adulation to Robespierre. His answer 
to this reproach is worthy of himself. “It was necessary," 
he said, “to dissemble. It was necessary to flatter Robes- 
pierre’s vanity, and, by panegyric, to impel him to the 
attack. This was the motive which induced me to load him 
with those praises of which you complain. Who ever 
blamed Brutus for dissembling with Tarquin?” 

The accused triumvirs had only one chance of escaping 
punishment. There was severe distress at that moment 
among the working people of the capital. This distress the 
Jacobins attributed to the reaction of Thermidor, to the 
lenity with which the aristocrats were now treated, and to 
the measures which had been adopted against the chiefs of 
the late administration. Nothing is too absurd to be believed 
by a populace which has not breakfasted, and which does 
not know how it is to dine. The rabble of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine rose , menaced the deputies , and demanded with 
loud cries the liberation of the persecuted patriots. But the 
Convention was no longer such as it had been , when similar 
means were employed too successfully against the Girondists. 
Its spirit was roused. Its strength had been proved. Military 
means were at its command. The tumult was suppressed, 
and it was decreed that same evening that Collot, Billaud, 
and Bar&re should instantly be removed to a distant place of 
confinement. • 
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The next day the order of the Convention was executed. 
The account which Barere has given of his journey is the 
most interesting and the most trustworthy part of these Me- 
moirs. There is no witness so infamous that a court of 
justice will not take his word against himself; and even Ba- 
r&re may be tjplieved when he tells us how much he was hated 
and despised- 

The carriage in which he was to travel passed , surrounded 
by armed men, along the street of St. Honor A A crowd 
soon gathered round it , and increased every moment. On the 
long flight of steps before the church of St. Koch stood rows 
of eager spectators. It was with difficulty that the coach 
could make its way through those who hung upon it, hooting, 
cursing, and striving to burst the doors. Barere thought 
his life in danger, and was conducted at his own request 
to a public office , where he hoped that he might find shelter 
till the crowd should disperse. In the mean time, another 
discussion on his fate took place in the Convention. It was 
proposed to deal with him as he had dealt with better men, to 
put him out of the pale of the law, and to deliver him at 
once without any trial to the headsman. But the humanity 
which, since the ninth of Thermidor, had generally directed 
the public counsels , restrained the deputies from taking this 
course. 

It was now night; and the streets gradually became quiet. 
The clock Btruck twelve; and Barere, under a strong guard, 
again set forth on his journey. He was conducted over the 
river to the place where the Orleans road branches off from 
the southern boulevard. Two travelling carriages stood there. 
In one of them was Billaud, attended by two officers; in 
the other, two more officers were waiting to receive Barere. 
Collot was already on the road. 
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At Orleans, a city which had suffered cruelly from the 
Jacobin tyranny, the three deputies were surrounded by a 
mob bent on tearing them to pieces. All the national guards 
of the neighbourhood were assembled ; and this force was 
not greater than the emergency required ; for the multitude 
pursued the carriages far on the road to Blois. 

At Amboise the prisoners learned that Tours was ready 
to receive them. The stately bridge was occupied by a 
throng of people, who swore that the men under whose rule 
the Loire had been choked with corpses, should have full 
personal experience of the nature of a noyade. In consequence 
of this news, the officers who had charge of the criminals 
made such arrangements that the carriages reached Tours 
at two in the morning, and drove straight to the post-house. 
Fresh horses were instantly ordered, and the travellers 
started again at full gallop. They had in truth not a moment 
to lose; for the alarm had been given; lights were seen in « 
motion; and the yells of a great multitude, disappointed 
of its revenge, mingled with the sound of the departing 
wheels. 

At Poitiers there was another narrow escape. As the pri- 
soners quitted the post-house , they saw the whole population 
pouring in fury down the steep declivity on which the city is 
built They passed near Niort, but could not venture to 
enter it. The inhabitants came forth with threatening aspect, 
and vehemently cried to the postilions to stop ; but the posti- 
lions urged the horses to full speed, and soon left the town 
behind. Through such dangers the men of blood were brought 
in safety to Rochelle. 

Oldron was the place of their destination, a dreary island 
beaten by the raging waves of the Bay of Biscay. The pri- 
soners were confined in the castle; each had a single chamber, 
at the door of which a guard was placed; and each was 
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allowed the ration of a single soldier. They were not allowed 
to communicate either with the garrison or with the popula- 
tion of the island; and soon after their arrival they were 
denied the indulgence of walking on the ramparts. The only 
place where they were suffered to take exercise was the 
esplanade where the troops were drilled. 

They had not been long in this situation when news came 
that the Jacobins of Paris had made a last attempt to regain 
ascendency in the state , that the hall of the Convention had 
been forced by a furious crowd , that one of the deputies had 
been murdered and his head fixed on a pike , that the life of 
the President had been for a time in imminent danger, and 
that some members of the legislature had not been ashamed 
to join the rioters. But troops had arrived in time to prevent 
a massacre. The insurgents had been put to flight; the in- 
habitants of the disaffected quarters of the capital had been 
disarmed; the guilty deputies had suffered the just punish- 
ment of their treason; and the power of the Mountain was 
broken for ever. These events strengthened the aversion with 
which the system of Terror and the authors of that system 
were regarded. One member of the Convention had moved, 
that the three prisoners of Oldron should be put to death; 
another, that they should be brought back to Paris, and 
tried by a council of war. These propositions were rejected. 
But something was conceded to the party which called for 
severity. A vessel which had been fitted out with great 
expedition at Rochefort touched at Oldron , and it was 
announced to Collot and Billaud that they must instantly go 
on board. They were forthwith conveyed to Guiana, where 
Collot soon drank himself to death with brandy. Billaud 
lived many years, shunning his fellow-creatures and shunned 
by them; and diverted his lonely hours by teaching parrots to 
talk. Why a distinction was made between Bardre and his 
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companions in guilt, neither he nor any other writer, as far as 
we know , has explained. It does not appear that the distinc- 
tion was meant to be at all in his favour; for orders soon 
arrived from Paris, that he should be brought to trial for his 
crimes before the criminal court of the department of the 
Upper Charente. He was accordingly brought back to the 
continent, and confined during some months at Saintes, in an 
old convent which had lately been turned into a jail. 

While he lingered here, the reaction which had followed 
the great crisis of Thermidor met with a temporary check. 
The friends of the house of Bourbon, presuming on the in- 
dulgence with which they had been treated after the fall of 
Robespierre, not only ventured to avow their opinions with 
little disguise, but at length took arms against the Conven- 
tion , and were not put down till much blood had been shed in 
the streets of Paris. The vigilance of the public authorities 
was therefore now directed chiefly against the Royalists , and 
the rigour with which the Jacobins had lately been treated 
was somewhat relaxed. The Convention, indeed, again re- 
solved that Bar6re should be sent to Guiana. But this decree 
was not carried into effect. The prisoner, probably with the 
connivance of some powerful persons, made his escape from 
Saintes and fled to Bordeaux, where he remained in conceal- 
ment during some years. There seems to have been a kind 
of understanding between him and the government, that, as 
long as he hid himself, he should not bo found, but that, if 
he obtruded himself on the public eye , he must take the con- 
sequences of his rashness. 

While the constitution of 1795, with its Executive Direc- 
tory, its Council of Elders , and its Council of Five Hundred, 
was in operation, he continued to live under the ban of the 
law. It was in vain that he solicited, even at moments 
when the politics of the Mountain seemed to be again in the 
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ascendant, a remission of the sentence pronounced by the 
Convention. Even his fellow-regicides , even the authors of 
the slaughters of Venddmiaire and of the arrests of Fructidor, 
were ashamed of him. 

About eighteen months after his escape from prison, his 
name was again brought before the world. In his own pro- 
vince he still retained some of his early popularity. He had, 
indeed , never been in that province since the downfall of the 
monarchy. The mountaineers of Gascony were far removed 
from the seat of government , and were but imperfectly in- 
formed of what passed there. They knew that their country- 
man had played an important part, and that he had on some 
occasions promoted their local interests; and they stood by 
him in his adversity and in his disgrace, with a constancy 
which presents a singular contrast to his own abject fickleness. 
All France was amazed to learn, that the department of the 
Upper Pyrenees had chosen the proscribed tyrant a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred. The council which , like our 
House of Commons, was the judge of the election of its own 
members, refused to admit him. When his name was read 
from the roll, a cry of indignation rose from the benches. 
“Which of you,” exclaimed one of the members, “would 
sit by the side of such a monster?” — “Not I, not I!” 
answered a crowd of voices. One deputy declared , that he 
would vacate his seat if the hall were polluted by the presence 
of such a wretch. The election was declared null, on the 
ground that the person elected was a criminal skulking from 
justice; and many severe reflections were thrown on the lenity 
which suffered him to be still at large. 

He tried to make his peace with the Directory , by writing 
a bulky libel on England, entitled, The Liberty of the Seas. 
He seems to have confidently expected that this work would 
produce a great effect. He printed three thousand copies, and, 
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in order to defray the expense of publication , sold one of his 
' farms for the stun of ten thousand francs. The book came out ; 
but nobody bought it, in consequence, if Barire is to be 
believed, of the villany of Mr. Pitt, who bribed the Directory 
to order the Reviewers not to notice* so formidable an attack 
on the maritime greatness of perfidious Albion. 

Bar (ire had been about three years at Bordeaux when he 
received intelligence that the mob of the town designed him 
the honour of a visit on the ninth of Thermidor, and would 
probably administer to him what he had , in his defence of his 
friend Lebon, described as substantial justice under forms 
a little harsh. It was necessary for him to disguise himself 
in clothes such as were worn by the carpenters of the dock. 
In this garb , with a bundle of wood shavings under his arm, 
he made his escape into the vineyards which surround the 
city, lurked during some days in a peasant’s hut , and, when 
the dreaded anniversary was over, stole back into the city. 
A few months later he was again in danger. He now thought 
that he should be nowhere so safe a? in the neighbourhood of 
Paris. He quitted Bordeaux, hastened undetected through 
those towns where four years before his life had been in 
extreme danger, passed through the capital in the morning 
twilight, when none were in the streets except shopboys 
taking down the shutters, and arrived safe at the pleasant 
village of St. Ouen on the Seine. Here he remained in 
seclusion during some months. In the mean time Bonaparte 
returned from Egypt, placed himself at the head of a coalition 
of discontented parties, covered his designs with the authority 
of the Elders , drove the Five Hundred out of their hall at the 
point of the bayonet, and became absolute monarch of France 
under the name of First Consul. 

Bar&re assures us that these events almost broke his heart; 
that he could not bear to see France again subject to a master; 
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and that, if the representatives had been worthy of that 
honourable name, they would have arrested the ambitious 
general who insulted them. These feelings, however, did not 
prevent him from soliciting the protection of the new govern- 
ment, and from sending .to the First Consul a handsome copy 
of the Essay on the Liberty of the Seas. 

The policy of Bonaparte was to cover all the past with 
a general oblivion. He belonged half to the Revolution and 
half to the reaction. He was an upstart, and a sovereign; 
and had therefore something in common with the Jacobin, 
and something in common with the Royalist. All, whether 
Jacobins or Royalists, who were disposed to support his 
government, were readily received — all, whether Jacobins 
or Royalists , who showed hostility to his government , were 
put down and punished. Men who had borne a part in the 
worst crimes of the Reign of Terror, and men who had fought 
in the army of Cond^, were to be found close together, both 
in his antechambers and in his dungeons. He decorated 
Fouchd and Maury with the same cross. He sent Ardna and 
Georges Cadoudal to the same scaffold. From a government 
acting on such principles , Barere easily obtained the indul- 
gence which the Directory had constantly refused to grant. 
The sentence passed by the Convention was remitted, and 
he was allowed to reside at Paris. His pardon, it is true, 
was not granted in the most honourable form; and he 
remained, during some time, under the special supervision 
of the police. He hastened, however, to pay his court at 
the Luxembourg palace, where Bonaparte then resided, and 
was honoured with a few dry and careless words by the master 
of France. 

Here begins a new chapter of Bar&re’s history. What 
passed between him and the Consular government cannot, 
of course , be so accurately known to us as the speeches and 
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reports which he made in the Convention. It is, however, 
not difficult , from notorious facts , and from the admissions 
scattered over these lying Memoirs, to form a tolerably 
accurate notion of what took place. Bonaparte wanted to buy 
Bar&re: Barere wanted to sell himself to Bonaparte. The 
only question was one of price; and there was an immense 
interval between what was offered and what was demanded. 

Bonaparte, whose vehemence of will, fixedness of purpose, 
and reliance on his own genius, were not only great, but 
extravagant, looked with scorn on the most effeminate and 
dependent of human minds. He was quite capable of per- 
petrating crimes under the influence either of ambition or of 
revenge ; but he had no touch of that accursed monomania, 
that craving for blood and tears , which raged in some of the 
Jacobin chiefs. To proscribe the Terrorists would have been 
wholly inconsistent with his policy; but of all the classes of 
men whom his comprehensive system included , he liked them 
the least; and Bar&re was the worst of them. This wretch 
had been branded with infamy, first by the Convention, and 
then by the Council of Five Hundred. The inhabitants of 
four or five great cities had attempted to tear him limb from 
limb. Nor were his vices redeemed by eminent talents for 
administration or legislation. It would be unwise to place 
in any honourable or important post a man so wicked, so 
odious, and so little qualified to discharge high political 
duties. At the same time, there Was a way in which it 
seemed likely that he might be of use to the government. 
The First Consul, as he afterwards acknowledged, greatly 
overrated Barere’s powers as a writer. The effect which the 
* Reports of the Committee of Public Safety had produced 
by the camp-fires of the Republican armies had been great. 
Napoleon himself, when a young soldier, had been delighted 
by those compositions, which had much in common with the 
Biographical Essays. 
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rhapsodies of his favourite poet, Macpherson. The taste, 
indeed , of the great warrior and statesman was never very 
pure. His bulletins , his general orders , and his proclama- 
tions , are sometimes , it is true , masterpieces in their kind ; 
but we too often detect, even in his best writing, traces of 
Fingal, and of the Carmagnoles. It is not strange, there- 
fore , that he should have been desirous to secure the aid of 
Bar&re’s pen. Nor was this the only kind of assistance which 
the old member of the Committee of Public Safety might 
render to the Consular government. He was likely to find 
admission into the gloomy dens in which those Jacobins whose 
constancy was to be overcome by no reverse , or whose crimes 
admitted of no expiation, hid themselves from the curses 
of mankind. No enterprise was too bold or too atrocious for 
minds crazed by fanaticism, and familiar with misery and 
death. The government was anxious to have information of 
what passed in their secret councils; and no man was better 
qualified to furnish such information than Bar&re. 

For these reasons the First Consul was disposed to employ 
Bar&re as a writer and as a spy. But Bar&re — was it 
possible that he would submit to such a degradation? Bad 
as he was , he had played a great part. He had belonged to 
that class of criminals who fill the world with the renown of 
their crimes ; he had been one of a cabinet which had ruled 
France with absolute power, and made war on all Europe 
with signal success. Nay, he had been, though not the 
most powerful , yet, with the single exception of Robespierre, 
the most conspicuous member of that cabinet. His name had 
been a household word at Moscow and at Philadelphia, at 
Edinburgh and at Cadiz. The blood of the Queen of France, 
the blood of the greatest orators and philosophers of France, 
was on his hands. He had spoken; and it had been decreed, 
that the plough should pass over the great city of Lyons. He 
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had spoken again; and it had been decreed, that the streets 
of Toulon should be razed to the ground. When depravity is 
placed so high as his , the hatred which it inspires is mingled 
with awe. His place was with great tyrants, with Critias and 
Sylla, with Eccclino and Borgia; not with hireling scribblers 
and police runners. 

“Virtue, I grant you, la an empty boaat; 

But shall the dignity of rice be lost?” 

So sang Pope ; and so felt Barere. When it was proposed 
to him to publish a Journal in defence of the Consular govern- 
ment, rage and shame inspired him for the first and last time 
with something like courage. He had filled as large a space 
in the eyes of mankind as Mr. Pitt or General Washington; 
and he was coolly invited to descend at once to the level of 
Mr. Lewis Goldsmith. He saw, too, with agonies of envy, 
that a wide distinction was made between himself and the 
other statesmen of the Revolution who were summoned to 
the aid of the government. Those statesmen were required, 
indeed, to make large sacrifices of principle; but they were 
not called on to sacrifice what, in the opinion of the vulgar, 
constitutes personal dignity. They were made tribunes and 
legislators , ambassadors and counsellors of state , ministers, 
senators , and consuls. They might reasonably expect to rise 
with the rising fortunes of their master; and, in truth, many 
of them were destined to wear the badge of his Legion of 
Honour and of his order of the Iron Crown; to be arch-chan- 
cellors and arch- treasurers , counts, dukes, and princes. 
Bar&re, only six years before, had been far more powerful, 
far more widely renowned, than any of them; and now, 
while they were thought worthy to represent the majesty 
of France at foreign courts, while they received crowds of 
suitors in gilded antechambers, he was to pass his life in 
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measuring paragraphs , and scolding correctors of the press. 
It was too much. Those lips which had never before 
been able to fashion themselves to a No, now murmured 
expostulation and refusal. “I could not” — these are his 
own words — “ abase myself to such a point as to serve the 
First Consul merely in the capacity of a journalist, while 
so many insignificant, low, and servile people , such as the 
Treilhards, the Iicederers, the Lebruns, the Marets, and 
others whom it is superfluous to name , held the first place 
in this government of upstarts.” 

This outbreak of spirit was of short duration. Napoleon 
was inexorable. It is said indeed that he was , for a moment, 
half inclined to admit Bar&re into the Council of State ; but 
the members of that body remonstrated in the strongest terms^ 
and declared that such a nomination would bfe a disgrace to 
them all. This plan was therefore relinquished. Thenceforth 
Bar&re’s only chance of obtaining the patronage of the 
government was to subdue his pride, to forget that there had 
been a time when, with three words, he might have had the 
heads of the three Consuls , and to betake himself, humbly 
and industriously, to the task of composing lampoons on Eng- 
land and panegyrics on Bonaparte. 

It has been often asserted , we know not on what grounds, 
that Bar&re was employed by the government, not only as a 
writer, but as a censor of the writings of other men. This 
imputation he vehemently denies in his Memoirs; but our 
readers will probably agree wjth us in thinking, that his 
denial leaves the question exactly where it was. 

Thus much is certain, that he was not restrained from 
exercising the office of censor by any scruple of conscience or 
honour; for he did accept an office, compared with which that 
of censor, odious as it is, may be called an august and bene- 
ficent magistracy. He began to have what are delicately 
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called relations with the police. We are not sure that we have 
formed , or that we can convey, an exact notion of the nature 
of Barere’s new calling. It is a calling unknown in our 
country. It has indeed often happened in England, that a 
plot has been revealed to the government by one of the con- 
spirators. The informer has sometimes been directed to carry 
it fair towards his accomplices, and to let the evil design come 
to full maturity. As soon as his work is done, he is generally 
snatched from the public gaze, and sent to some obscure 
village , or to some remote colony. The use of spies , even 
to this extent, is in the highest degree unpopular in England; 
but a political spy by profession , is a creature from which our 
island is as free as it is from wolves. In France the race is well 
known , and was never more numerous , more greedy, more 
cunning, or more savage, than under the government of 
Bonaparte. 

Our idea of a gentleman in relations with the Consular and 
Imperial police may perhaps be incorrect. Such as it is, we 
will try to convey it to our readers. We image to ourselves a 
welldressed person , with a soft voice and affable manners. 
His opinions are those of the society in which he finds himself, 
but a little stronger. Ho often complains, in the language of 
honest indignation, that what passes in private conversation 
finds its way strangely to the government, and cautions his 
associates to take care what they say when they are not sure 
of their company. As for himself, he owns that he is indis- 
creet. He can never refrain from speaking his mind ; and that 
is the reason that he is not prefect of a department. 

In a gallery of the Palais lloyal he overhears two friends 
talking earnestly about the King and the Count of Artois. He 
follows them into a coffeehouse , sits at the table next to them, 
calls for his half-dish and his small glass of cognac , takes up a 
Journal, and seems occupied with the news. His neighbours 
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go on talking without restraint, and in the style of persons 
warmly attached to the exiled family. They depart, and he 
follows them half round the boulevards till he fairly tracks 
them to their apartments, and learns their names from the 
porters. From that day every letter addressed to either of 
them is sent from the post-office to the police, and opened. 
Their correspondents become known to the government, and 
are carefully watched. Six or eight honest families , in dif- 
ferent parts of France, find themselves at once tinder the 
frown of power, without being able to guess what offence they 
have given. One person is dismissed from a public office; 
another learns with dismay that his promising son has been 
turned out of the Polytechnic school. 

Next, the indefatigable servant of the state falls in with an 
old republican , who has not changed with the times , who re- 
grets the red cap and the tree of liberty, who has not un- 
learned the Thee and Thou, and who still subscribes his 
letters with “Health and Fraternity.” Into the ears of this 
sturdy politician our friend pours forth a long series of com- 
plaints. What evil times! What a change since the days 
when the Mountain governed France ! What is the First Con- 
sul but a King under a new name? What is this Legion of 
Honour but a new aristocracy? The old superstition is re- 
viving with the old tyranny. There is a treaty with the Pope, 
and a provision for the clergy. Emigrant nobles are returning 
in crowds , and are better received at the Tuileries than the 
men of the tenth of August. This cannot last. What is life 
without liberty? What terrors has death to the true patriot? 
The old Jacobin catches fire, bestows and receives the fra- 
ternal hug , and hints that there will soon be great news , and 
that the breed of Harmodius and Brutus is not quite extinct. 
The next day he is close prisoner, and all his papers are in the 
hands of the government. 
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To this vocation, a vocation compared with which the life 
of a beggar, of a pickpooket, of a pimp, is honourable, did 
Harare now descends. It was his constant practice , as often 
as he enrolled himself in a new party, to pay his footing with 
the heads of old friends. He was at first a Royalist ; and he 
made atonement by watering the tree of liberty with the blood 
of Louis. He was then a Girondist; and he made atonement 
by murdering Vergniaud and Gensonnfe. He fawned on 
Robespierre up to the eighth of Thermidor; and he made 
atonement by moving, on the ninth, that Robespierre should 
be beheaded without a trial. He was now enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the new monarchy; and he proceeded to atone for his 
republican heresies by sending republican throats to the 
guillotine. 

Among his most intimate associates was & Gascon named 
Demerville, who had been employed in an office of high trust 
under the Committee of Public Safety. This man was fanati- 
cally attached to the Jacobin system of politics , and, in con- 
junction with other enthusiasts of the same class, formed a 
design against the First Consul. A bint of this design escaped 
him in conversation with Bar fere. Barfere carried the intelli- 
gence to Lannes, who commanded the Consular Guards. 
Demerville was arrested, tried, and beheaded; and among 
the witnesses who appeared against him was his friend Barfere. 

The account which Barfere has given of these transactions 
is studiously confused and grossly dishonest. We think, how- 
ever, that we can discern , through much falsehood and much 
artful obscurity, some truths which he labours to conceal. It 
is clear to us that the government suspected him of what the 
Italians call a double treason. It was natural that such a 
suspicion should attach to him. He had , in times not very 
remote, zealously preached the Jacobin doctrine, that he 
who smites a tyrant deserves higher praise than he who saves 
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a citizen. Was it possible that the member of the Committee 
of Public Safety, the king- killer, the queen-killer, could in 
earnest mean to deliver his old confederates, his bosom 
friends , to the executioner, solely because they had planned 
an act which , if there were any truth in his own Carmagnoles, 
was in the highest degree virtuous and glorious? Was it not 
more probable that he was really concerned in the plot, and 
that the information which he gave was merely intended to 
lull or to mislead the police? Accordingly spies were set on 
the spy. He was ordered to quit Paris, and not to come 
within twenty leagues till he received further orders. Nay, 
he ran no small risk of being sent, with some of his old friends, 
to Madagascar. 

He made his peace , however, with the government so far, 
that he was not only permitted, during some years, to live 
unmolested, but was employed in the lowest sort of political 
drudgery. In the summer of 1803 , while he was preparing to 
visit the south of France , he received a letter which deserves 
to be inserted. It was from Duroc , who is well known to have 
enjoyed a large share of Napoleon’s confidence and favour. 


“The First Consul, having been informed that Citizen 
Bar&re is about to set out for the country, desires that he will 
stay at Paris. 

“ Citizen Barere will every week draw up a report on the 
state of public opinion on the proceedings of the government, 
and generally on every thing which, in his judgment, it will 
be interesting to the First Consul to learn. 

“He may write with perfect freedom. 

“He will deliver his reports under seal into General Du- 
roc’s own hand, and General Duroc will deliver them to the 
First Consul. But it is absolutely necessary that nobody 
should suspect that this species of communication takes place; 
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and , should any such suspicion get abroad , the First Consul 
will cease to receive the reports of Citizen BarCre. 

“It will also be proper that Citizen Bar&re should fre- 
quently insert in the journals articles tending to animate the 
public mind , particularly against the English.” 


During some years Bar&re continued to discharge the 
functions assigned to him by his master. Secret reports, filled 
with the talk of coffeehouses , were carried by him every week 
to the Tuileries. His friends assure us that he took especial 
pains to do all the harm in his power to the returned emi- 
grants. It was not his fault if Napoleon was not apprised of 
every murmur and every sarcasm which old marquesses who 
had lost their estates, and old clergymen who had lost their 
benefices , uttered against the imperial system. M. Hippolyte 
Carnot, we grieve to say, is so much blinded by party spirit, 
that he seems to reckon this dirty wickedness among his hero’s 
titles to public esteem. 

Barere w;as, at the same time , an indefatigable journalist 
and pamphleteer. He set up a paper directed against Eng- 
land , and called the Memorial Antibritannique. He planned a 
work entitled, “France made great and illustrious by Napo- 
leon.” When the Imperial government was established, the 
old regicide made himself conspicuous even among the crowd 
of flatterers by the peculiar fulsomeness of his adulation. He 
translated into French a contemptible volume of Italian 
verses, entitled, “ The Poetic Crown , composed on the glo- 
rious accession of Napoleon the First, by the Shepherds of 
Arcadia.” He commenced a new series of Carmagnoles very 
different from those which had charmed the Mountain. The 
title of Emperor of the French, he said, was mean; Napoleon 
ought to be Emperor of Europe. King of Italy was too humble 
an appellation; Napoleon’s style ought to be King of Kings. 
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But Barere laboured to small purpose in both his voca- 
tions. Neither as a writer nor as a spy was he of much use. 
He complains bitterly that his paper did not sell. While the 
Journal de$Ddbats y then flourishing under the able manage- 
ment of Geoflroy, had a circulation of at least twenty thou- 
sand copies, the Memorial Antibritannique never, in its most 
prosperous times , had more than fifteen hundred subscribers ; 
and these subscribers were, with scarcely an exception, per- 
sons residing far from Paris , probably Gascons , among whom 
the name of Barere had not yet lost its influence. 

A writer who cannot find readers , generally attributes the 
public neglect to any cause rather than to the true one; and 
Barere was no exception to the general rule. His old hatred 
to Paris revived in all its fuiy. That city, he says, has no 
sympathy with France. No Parisian cares to subscribe to a 
journal which dwells on the real wants and interests of the 
country. To a Parisian nothing is so ridiculous as patriotism. 
The higher classes of the capital have always been devoted 
to England. A corporal from London is better received 
among them than a French general, A journal, therefore, 
which attacks England has no chance of their support. 

A much better explanation of the failure of the Memorial, 
was given by Bonaparte at St. Helena. “Barere said he to 
Barry O’Meara, “ had the reputation of being a man of.talent; 
but I did not find him so. I employed him to write; but he 
did not display ability. He used many flowers of rhetoric, 
but no solid argument; nothing but coglionerie wrapped up 
in high-sounding language.” 

The truth is, that though Barere was a man of quick parts, 
and could do with ease what he could do at all, he had never 
been a good writer. In the day of his power , he had been in 
the habit of haranguing an excitable audience on exciting 
topics. The faults of his style passed uncensured ; for it was 
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a time of literary as well as of civil lawlessness , and a patriot 
was licensed to violate the ordinary rules of composition as 
well as the ordinary rules of jurisprudence and of social 
morality. But there had now been a literary as well as a 
civil reaction. As there was again a throne and a court, a 
magistracy, a chivalry, and a hierarchy, so was there a revival 
of classical taste. Honour was again paid to the prose of 
Pascal and Massillon, and to the verse of Racine and La 
Fontaine. The oratory which had delighted the galleries of 
the Convention, was not only as much out of date as the 
language of Villehardouin and Joinville, but was associated 
in the public mind with images of horror. All the peculiarities 
of the Anacreon of the guillotine, his words unknown to the 
Dictionary of the Academy, his conceits and his jokes, his 
Gascon idioms and his Gascon hyperboles, had become as 
odious as the cant of the Puritans was in England after the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte , who had never loved the men of the Reign of 
Terror, had now ceased to fear them. He was all-powerful 
and at the height of glory; they were weak and universally 
abhorred. He was a sovereign, and it is probable that he 
already meditated a matrimonial alliance with sovereigns. 
He was naturally unwilling, in his new position, to hold any 
intercourse with the worst class of Jacobins. Had Bar^re’s 
literary assistance been important to the government, per- 
sonal aversion might have yielded to considerations of policy; 
but there was no motive for keeping terms with a worthless 
man who had also proved a worthless writer. Bonaparte, 
therefore, gave loose to his feelings. Barere was not gently 
dropped, not sent into an honourable retirement, but spumed 
and scourged away like a troublesome dog. He had been in 
the habit of sending six copies of his journal on fine paper 
daily to the Tuileries. Instead of receiving the thanks and 
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praises which he expected, he was dryly told that the great 
■man had ordered five copies to be sent back. Still he toiled 
on; still he cherished a hope that at last Napoleon would 
relent, and that at last some share in the honours of the state 
would reward so much assiduity and so much obsequiousness. 
He was bitterly undeceived. Under the Imperial constitution 
the electoral colleges of the departments did not possess the 
right of choosing senators or deputies, but merely that of 
presenting candidates. From among these candidates the 
Emperor named members of the senate, and the senate named 
members of the legislative body. The inhabitants of the 
Upper Pyrenees were still strangely partial to Barere. In 
the year 1805, they were disposed to present him as a can- 
didate for the senate. On this Napoleon expressed the highest 
displeasure; and the president of the electoral college was 
directed to tell the voters , in plain terms , that such a choice 
would be disgraceful to the department. All thought of 
naming Barere a candidate for the senate was consequently 
dropped. But the people of Argel&s ventured to name him a 
candidate for the legislative body. That body was altogether 
destitute of weight and dignity; it was not permitted to de- 
bate; its only function was to vote in silence for whatever the 
government proposed. It is not easy to understand how any 
man, who had sat in free and powerful deliberative assemblies, 
could condescend to bear a part in such a mummery. Barere, 
however, was desirous of a place even in this mock legislature; 
and a place even in this mock legislature was refused to him . 
In the whole senate he had not a single vote. 

Such treatment was sufficient , it might have been thought, 
to move the most abject of mankind to resentment. Still, 
however, Barere cringed and fawned on. His letters came 
weekly to the Tuileries till the year 1807. At length , while 
he was actually writing the two hundred and twenty-third of 
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the series , a note was put into his hands. It was from Duroc, 
and was much more perspicuous than polite. Bar&re was 
requested to send no more of his Reports to the palace , as the 
Emperor was too busy to read them. 

Contempt, says the Indian proverb , pierces even the shell 
of the tortoise ; and the contempt of the Court was felt to the 
quick even by the callous heart of Barere. He had humbled 
himself to the dust; and he had humbled himself in vain. 
Having been eminent among the rulers of a ^great and vic- 
torious state , he had stooped to serve a master in the vilest 
capacities; and he had b§en told that, even in those capacities, 
he was not worthy of the pittance which had been disdainfully 
flung to him. He was now degraded below the level even of 
the hirelings whom the government employed in the most in- 
famous offices. He stood idle in the market-place, not be- 
cause he thought any office too infamous , but because none 
would hire him. 

Yet he had reason to think himself fortunate ; for, had all 
that is avowed in these Memoirs been then known , he would 
have received very different tokens of the Imperial dis- 
pleasure. We learn from himself, that while publishing daily 
columns of flattery on Bonaparte , and while carrying weekly 
budgets of calumny to the Tuileries, he was in close connexion 
with the agents whom the Emperor Alexander, then by no 
means favourably disposed towards France, employed to 
watch all that passed at Paris; was permitted to read their 
secret despatches; was consulted by them as to the temper of 
the public mind and the character of Napoleon; and did his 
best to persuade them that the government was in a tottering 
condition, and that the new sovereign was not, as the world 
supposed , a great statesman and soldier. Next , Bar&re , still 
the flatterer and talebearer of the Imperial Court, connected 
himself in the same manner with the Spanish envoy. He 
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owns that with that envoy he had relations which he took the 
greatest pains to conceal from his own government; that they 
met twice a-day , and that their conversation chiefly turned on 
the vices of Napoleon, on his designs against Spain , and on 
the best mode of rendering those designs abortive. In truth, 
Barere’s baseness was unfathomable. In the lowest deeps of 
shame he found out lower deeps. It is bad to be a sycophant ; 
it is bad to be a spy. But even among sycophants and spies 
there are degrees of meanness. The vilest sycophant is he 
who privily slanders the master on whom he fawns ; the vilest 
spy is he who serves foreigners against the government of his 
native land. 

From 1807 to 18H Bar&re lived in obscurity, railing as bit- 
terly as his craven cowardice would permit against the 
Imperial administration, and coming sometimes unpleasantly 
across the police. When the Bourbons returned, he, as might 
have been expected , became a royalist , and wrote a pamphlet 
setting forth the horrors of the system from which the Restora- 
tion had delivered France , and magnifying the wisdom and 
goodness which had dictated the charter. He who had voted 
for the death of Louis , he who had moved the decree for the 
trial of Marie Antoinette, he whose hatred of monarchy had 
led him to make war even upon the sepulchres of ancient 
monarchs, assures us with great complacency, that “in this 
work monarchical principles and attachment to the House 
of Bourbon are nobly expressed.” By this apostasy he got 
nothing, not even any additional infamy; for his character 
was already too black to be blackened. 

During the hundred days he again emerged for a very 
short time into public life; he was chosen by his native district 
a member of the Chamber of Representatives. But though 
that assembly was composed in a great measure of men who 
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regarded the excesses of the Jacobins with indulgence, he 
found himself an object of general aversion. When the Pre- 
sident first informed the Chamber that M. Barere requested a 
hearing, a deep and indignant murmur ran round the benches. 
After the battle of Waterloo, Barere proposed that the 
Chamber should save France from the victorious enemy, by 
putting forth a proclamation about the pass of Thermopylae, 
and the Lacedaemonian custom of wearing flowers in times of 
extreme danger. Whether this composition , if it had then 
appeared, would have stopped the English and Prussian 
armies, is a question respecting which we are left to con- 
jecture. The Chamber refused to adopt this last of the 
Carmagnoles. 

The Emperor had abdicated. The Bourbons returned. 
The Chamber of Representatives , after burlesquing during a 
few weeks the proceedings of the National Convention, re- 
tired with the well-earned character of having been tho silliest 
political assembly that had met in France. Those dreaming 
pedants and praters never for a moment comprehended their 
position. They could never understand that Europe must be 
either conciliated or vanquished; that Europe could be con- 
ciliated only by the restoration of Louis , and vanquished only 
by means of a dictatorial power entrusted to Napoleon. They 
would not hear of Louis ; yet they would not hear of the only 
measures which could keep him out. They incurred the 
enmity of all foreign powers by putting Napoleon at their 
head; yet they shackled him, thwarted him, quarreled with 
him about every trifle , abandoned him on the first reverse. 
They then opposed declamations and disquisitions to eight 
hundred thousand bayonets; played at making a constitution 
for their country, when it depended on the indulgence of the 
victor whether they should have a country; and were at last 
interrupted in the midst of their babble about the rights of 
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man and the sovereignty of the people, by the soldiers of 
Wellington and Blucher. 

A new Chamber of Deputies was elected, so bitterly hostile 
to the Revolution, that there was no small risk of a new Reign 
of T error. It is just , however , to say that the King , his minis- 
ters , and his allies, exerted thefnselves to restrain the violence 
of the fanatical royalists , and that the punishments inflicted, 
though in our opinion unjustifiable, were few and lenient when 
compared with those which were demanded by M. de Labour- 
donnaye and M. Hyde de Neuville. We have always heard, 
and are inclined to believe, that the government was not dis- 
posed to treat even the regicides with severity. But on this 
point the feeling of the Chamber of Deputies was so strong, 
that it was thought necessary to make some concession. It 
was enacted, therefore, that whoever, having voted in January 
1793 for the death of Lotus the Sixteenth, had in any manner 
given in an adhesion to the government of Bonaparte during 
the hundred days , should be banished for life from France. 
Bar^re fell within this description. He had voted for the 
death of Louis ; and he had sat in the Chamber of Representa- 
tives during the hundred days. 

He accordingly retired to Belgium , and resided there, for- 
gotten by all mankind , till the year 1830. After the revolu- 
tion of July he was at liberty to return to France, and he fixed 
his residence in his native province. But he was soon involved 
in a succession of lawsuits with his nearest relations — “ three 
fatal sisters and an ungrateful brother,” to use his own words. 
Who was in the right is a question about which we have no 
means of judging , and certainly shall not take Bar&re’s word. 
The Courts appear to have decided some points in his favour 
and some against him. The natural inference is, that there 
were faults on all sides. The result of this litigation was, that 
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the old man was reduced to extreme poverty, and was forced 
to sell his paternal house. 

As far as we can judge from the few facts which remain to 
be mentioned , Bar&re continued Bar&re to the last. After his 
exile he turned Jacobin again, and, when he came back to 
France, joined the party of the extreme left in railing at Louis 
Philippe, and at all Louis Philippe's ministers. M. Casimir 
Ptirier, M. De Broglie, M. Guizot, and M. Thiers, in particu- 
lar, are honoured with his abuse; and the King himself is held 
up to execration as a hypocritical tyrant. Nevertheless, 
Barfere had no scrapie about accepting a charitable donation 
of a thousand francs a-ycar from the privy purse of the 
sovereign whom he hated and reviled. This pension, together 
with some small sums occasionally doled out to him by the 
department of the Interior, on the ground that he was a dis- 
tressed man of letters , and by the department of Justice, on 
the ground that he had formerly held a high judicial office, 
saved him from the necessity of begging his bread. Having 
survived all his colleagues of the renowned Committee of 
Public Safety, and almost all his colleagues of the Convention, 
he died in January 1841. He had attained his eighty-sixth 
year. 

We have now laid before our readers what we believe to bo 
a just account of this man’s life. Can it be necessary for us to 
add any thing for the purpose of assisting their judgment of 
his character? If we were writing about any of his colleagues 
in the Committee of Public Safety, about Carnot, about 
Robespierre, or St. Just, nay, even about Couthon, Collot, or 
Billaud, we might feel it necessary to go into a full examina- 
tion of the arguments which have been employed to vindicate 
or to excuse the system of Terror. We could , we think , show 
that France was saved from her foreign enemies, not by the 
system of Terror , but in spite of it; and that the perils which 
Biojrophical Essays. 19 
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were made the plea for the violent policy of the Mountain, 
were to a great extent created by that very policy. We could, 
we think, also show that the evils produced by the Jacobin ad- 
ministration did not terminate when it fell; that it bequeathed 
a long series of calamities to France and to Europe; that 
public opinion , which had during two generations been con- 
stantly becoming more and more favourable to civil and 
religious freedom, underwent, during the days of Terror, a 
change of which the traces are still to be distinctly perceived. 
It was natural that there should be such a change , when men 
saw that those who called themselves the champions of popu- 
lar rights had compressed into the space of twelve months 
more crimes than the Kings of France , Merovingian , Carlo- 
vingian, andCapetian, had perpetrated in twelve centuries. 
Freedom was regarded as a great delusion. Men were 
willing to submit to the government of hereditary princes, 
of fortunate soldiers, of nobles, of priests ; to any government 
but that of philosophers and philanthropists. Hence the 
imperial despotism, with its enslaved press and its silent 
tribune , its dungeons stronger than the old Bastile , and its 
tribunals more obsequious than the old parliaments. Hence 
the restoration of the Bourbons and of the Jesuits, the Cham- 
ber of 1815 with its categories of proscription, the revival of 
the feudal spirit , the encroachments of the clergy , the perse- 
cution of the Protestants , the appearance of a new breed of 
De Montforts and Dominies in the full light of the nineteenth 
century. Hence the admission of Franco into the Holy 
Alliance, and the war waged by the old soldiers of the tricolor 
against the liberties of Spain. Hence, too, the apprehensions 
with which, even at the present day, the most temperate plans 
for widening the narrow basis of the French representation 
are regarded by those who are especially interested in tho 
security of property and the maintenance of order. Half a 
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century has not sufficed to obliterate the stain which one 
year of depravity, and madness has left on the noblest of 
causes. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the manner in which 
writers like M. Hippolyte Carnot defend or excuse the Jacobin 
administration, while they declaim against the reaction 
which followed. That the reaction has produced and is still 
producing much evil, is perfectly true. But what produced 
the reaction? The spring flies up with a force proportioned 
to that with which it has been pressed down. The pendulum 
which is drawn far in one direction swings as far in the other. 
The joyous madness of intoxication in the evening is followed 
by languor and nausea on the morrow. And so , in politics, 
it is the sure law that every excess shall generate its opposite ; 
nor does he deserve the name of a statesman who strikes 
a great blow without fully calculating the effect of the re- 
bound. But such calculation was infinitely beyond the reach 
of the authors of the Reign of Terror. Violence , and more 
violence, blood, and more blood, made up their whole 
policy. In a few months these poor creatures succeeded in 
bringing about a reaction, of which none of them saw, and 
of which none of us may see , the close ; and, having brought 
it about, they marvelled at it; they bewailed it; they ex- 
ecrated it; they ascribed it to every thing but the real cause — 
their own immorality and their own profound incapacity for 
the conduct of great affairs. 

These, however, are considerations to which, on the 
present occasion, it is hardly necessary for us to advert;' for, 
be the defence which has been set up for the Jacobin policy 
good or bad , it is a defence which cannot avail Barere. From 
his own life, from his own pen, from his own mouth, we can 
prove that the part which he took in the work of^blood is to be 
attributed, not even to sincere fanaticism, not even to mis- 
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directed and ill-regulated patriotism , but either to cowardice, 
or to delight in human misery. Will it be pretended that it 
was from public spirit that he murdered the Girondists? In 
these very Memoirs he tells us that he always regarded their 
death as the greatest calamity that could befall France. Will 
it be pretended that it was from public spirit that he raved 
for the head of the Austrian woman? In these very Memoirs 
he tells us that the time spent in attacking her was ill spent, 
and ought to have been employed in concerting measures of 
national defence. Will it be pretended that he was induced 
by sincere and earnest abhorrence of kingly government to 
butcher the living and to outrage the dead; he who invited 
Napoleon to take the title of King of Kings , he who assures 
us , that after the Restoration he expressed in noble language 
his attachment to monarchy, and to the house of Bourbon? 
Had he been less mean, something might have been said 
in extenuation of his cruelty. Had he been less cruel , some- 
thing might have been said in extenuation of his meanness. 
But for him, regicide and court-spy, for him who patronised 
Lebon and betrayed DemerviUe, for him who wantoned alter- 
nately in gasconades of Jacobinism, and gasconades of ser- 
vility , what excuse has the largest charity to offer ? 

We cannot conclude, without saying something about 
two parts of his character, which his biographer appears to 
consider as deserving of high admiration. Bar&re , it is ad- 
mitted , was somewhat fickle ; but in two things he was con- 
sistent, in his love of Christianity, and in his hatred to Eng- 
land. If this were so , we must say that England is much 
more beholden to him than Christianity. 

It is possible that our inclinations may bias our judgment ; 
but we tliink that we do not flatter ourselves when we say, 
that Barere’s ^version to our country was a sentiment as deep 
and constant as his mind was capable of entertaining. The 
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value of this compliment is indeed somewhat diminished by 
the circumstance, that he knew very little about us. His 
ignorance of our institutions , manners and history, is the less 
excusable , because , according to his own account , he con- 
sorted much , during the peace of Amiens , with Englishmen 
of note , such as that eminent nobleman Lord Greaten , and 
that not less eminent philosopher Mr. Mackensie Coefhis. In 
spite , however , of his connexion with these well-known or- 
naments of our country, he was so ill informed about us as to 
fancy that our government was always laying plans to torment 
him. If he was hooted at Saintes , probably by people whose 
relations he had murdered, it was because the cabinet of 
St. James’s had hired the mob. If nobody would read his 
bad books, it was because the cabinet of St. James’s had 
secured the Reviewers. His accounts of Mr. Fox, of Mr. Pitt, 
of the Duke of Wellington, of Mr. Canning, swarm with 
blunders , surpassing even the ordinary blunders committed 
by Frenchmen who write about England. Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Pitt, he tells us, were ministers in two different reigns. Mr. 
Pitt’s sinking fund was instituted in order to enable England 
to pay subsidies to the powers allied against the French 
republic. The Duke of Wellington’s house in Hyde Park 
was built by the nation, which twice voted the sum of 
L. 200,000 for the purpose. This, however, is exclusive 
of the cost of the frescoes, which were also paid for out of the 
public purse. Mr. Canning was the first Englishman whose 
death Europe had reason to lament; for the death of Lord 
Ward, a relation, we presume, of Lord Greaten and Mr. 
Coef his , had been an immense benefit to mankind. 

Ignorant, however, as Barere was, he knew enough of 
us to hate us ; and we persuade ourselves that , had he known 
us better, he would have hated us more. The nation which 
has combined, beyond all example and all hope, the blessings 
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of liberty with those of order, might well be an object of 
aversion to one who had been false alike to the cause of 
order and to the cause of liberty. We have had amongst 
us intemperate zeal for popular rights ; we have had amongst 
us also the intemperance of loyalty. But we have never been 
shocked by such a spectacle as the Bar£re of 1794, or as the 
Bar&re of 1804. Compared with him, our fiercest dema- 
gogues have been gentle; compared with him, our meanest 
courtiers have been manly. Mix together Thistlewood and 
Bubb Dodington , and you are still far from having Barere. 
The antipathy between him and us is such , that neither for 
the crimes of his earlier, nor for those of his later life, does 
our language, rich as it is, furnish us with adequate names. 

We have found it difficult to relate his history without having 
perpetual recourse to the French vocabulary of horror , and 
to the French vocabulary of baseness. It is not easy to give 
a notion of his conduct in the Convention, without using 
those emphatic terms, guillotinade, noyade, fusillade , mitrail- 
lade. It is not easy to give a notion of his conduct under 
the Consulate and the Empire, without borrowing such words 
as mourchard and mouton. 

Wq therefore like his invectives against us much better 
than any thing else that he has written; and dwell on 
them, not merely with complacency, but with a feeling 
akin to gratitude. It was but little that he could do to 
promote the honour of our country; but that little he did 
strenuously and constantly. Renegade, traitor, slave, , 
coward, bar, slanderer, murderer, hack writer, poliee- 
spy — the one small service which he could render to Eng- 
land, was to hate her: and such as be was may all who hate 
her be! • • 

We cannot say that we contemplate with equal satis- 
faction that fervent and constant zeal for religion, which, 
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according to M. Hippolyte Carnot, distinguished Barere; 
for, as we think that whatever brings dishonour on religion 
is a serious evil, we had, we own, indulged a hope that 
Bar&re was an atheist. We now learn, however, that he 
was at no time even a sceptic, that he adhered to his 
faith through the whole Revolution, and that he has left 
several manuscript works on divinity. One of these is 
a pious treatise, entitled, “Of Christianity and of its 
Influence.” Another consists of meditations on the Psalms, 
which will doubtless greatly console and edify the Church. 

This makes the character complete. Whatsoever things 
are false, whatsoever things are dishonest, whatsoever things 
are unjust, whatsoever things are impure , whatsoever things 
are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil report, if there 
be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these things,* 
we knew, were blended in Barere. But one thing was still 
wanting, and that M. Hippolyte Carnot has supplied. When 
to such an assemblage of qualities a high profession of piety 
is added, the effect becomes overpowering. We sink under 
the contemplation of such exquisite and manifold perfec- 
tion ; and feel, with deep humility, how presumptuous 
it was in U3 to think of composing the legend of this 
beatified athlete of the faith, Saint Bertrand of the Car- 
magnoles. 

Something more we had to say about him. But let him 
go. We did not seek him out, and will not keep him longer. 
If those who call themselves his friends had not forced him 
on our notice , we should never have vouchsafed to him more 
than a passing word 6f scorn and abhorrence, such as we 
might fling at his brethren, Hubert and Fouquier Tinville, 
and Carrier and Lebon. Wc have no pleasure in seeing 
human nature thus degraded. We turn with disgust from 
the filthy and spiteful Yahoos of the fiction; and the filthiest 
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and most spiteful Yahoo of the fiction was a noble creature 
when compared with the Barere of history. But what is 
no pleasure, M. Hippolyte Carnot has made a duty. It is 
no light thing, that a man in high and honourable public 
trust, a man who, frorA his connexions and position, may 
not unnaturally be supposed to speak the sentiments of a 
large class of his countrymen, should come forward to 
demand approbation for a life, black with every sort of 
wickedness, and unredeemed by a single virtue. This 
M. Hippolyte Carnot has done. By attempting to enshrine 
this Jacobin carrion, he has forced us to gibbet it; and we 
venture to say that , from the eminence of infamy on which 
we have placed it, he will not easily take it down. 


THE END. 
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